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LETTER XLVI. 



EVBLINA TO THE REV. MR. VILLARS. 

Holborn, June 17th. 

Yesterday Mr. Smith carried his point of 
making a pirty for Vauxhall, consisting of Madame 
Dayal, M. Du Bois, all the Branghtons, Mr. Brown 
himself, — and me ! — for I find all endeavours yain 
to escape any thing which these people desire I 
should not. 

There were twenty disputes previous to our set* 
tmg out ; first, as to the time of our going : Mr. 
Branghton, his son, and young Brown, were for six 
o'clock ; and all the ladies and Mr. Smith were for 
dght ; — the latter, however, cojaquered. 

Then, as to the way we should go ; some wer« for 
a boat, others for a coach, an'd Mr. Branghton pirn* 
self was for walking; but the boat at length was de« 
dded upon. Indeed this was the only part of the 
expedition that was agreeable to me; for Uve 
Thames was delightfully pleasant. 

The garden is very pretty, but too formal; I 
should have been better pleased, had it consisted 
less of straight walks, where 

Grove nodt at grove, e«ch alley has its brother. 
VOL. XXXJZ. B 



2 EVELINA. 

The trees, the numerous lights, apd the company 
in the circle round the orchestra make a most bril- 
liant and gay appearance ; and had I been with a 
party less disagreeable to me, I sliould have thought 
it a place formed for animation and pleasure.' 
There was a CQncert ; in the course of which a haut- 
bois concerto was so charmingly played, that I 
could have thought myself upon enchanted ground, 
had I had spirits more gentle to associate with. 
The hautbois in the open air is heavenly. 

Mr.^ Smith endeavoured to attach himself to rae, 
with such officious assiduity and impertinent free- 
dom, that he quite sickened me. Indeed M. Du 
Bois was the only man of the party ta whoiPi volun- 
tarily, I ever addressed myself. He is civil and re- 
.spectful, and I have found nobody else so since I 
left Howard Grove. His English is very bad ; but 
I prefer it to speaking French myself, which I dare 
not venture to do. 1 converse with him frequently, 
both to disengage myself from others, and to oblige 
Madame Duval, who is always pleased when he is 
attended to. 

As we were walking about the orchestra, I heard 
a bell ring ; and, in a moment, Mr. Smith, flying^ 
tip to me, caught my hand, and, with a motion too 
quick to be resisted, ran away with me many yards 
before! had breath to ask his meaning, though I 
struggled, as well as I could, to get from him. At 
last, however, I insisted upon stopping : Stopping, 
Ma'am ! cried he, why we must run on or we shd 
lose the cascade ! 

And then again he hurried me away, mixing witl 
a crowd of people, all running with so much velo« 
city, that I could not imagine what had raised sucb 
an alarm. We were soon followed by the rest c 
the party ; and my surprise and ignorance prov^ 
a source x>f diversion to them all, which wasiioti 
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hausted the whole evening. Young Branghton, in 
particular, laughed till he could hardly stand. 

The scene of the cascade I thought extremely 
pretty, and the general effect striking and lively. 

But this was not the only surprise which was to 
divert them at my expense ; for they led me about 
the garden purposely to enjoy my first sight of va» 
rious other deceptions. 

About ten o'clock, Mr. Smith having chosen a 
hox in a very conspicuous place, we all went to sup*- 
per. Much fault was found with every thing that 
was ordered, though not a morsel of any thing was 
left ; and the dearness of the provisions, with con* 
jectures upon what profit was made by them, sup- 
plied discourse during the whole meal. 

When wine and cyder were brought, Mr. Smit - 
said, Now let's enjoy ourselves; now is the time, ot 
never. Well, Ma'am, and how do you like Vaux* 
hall? 

Like it ! cried young Branghton ; why, how caA 
she help liking it i^ she has never seen such a place 
before, that I'll answer for. 

For my part, said Miss Branghton, I like it be- 
cause it IS not vulgar. 

This must have been a fine treat for you. Miss, 
said Mr. Branghton ; why, I suppose you was nevet 
BO happy in all your life before ? 

I endeavoured to express my satisfaction with 
some pleasure; yet, 1 believe, they were much 
amazed at my coldness. 

Miss ought to stay in town till the last night, f:aid 
young Branghton ; and then, it's my belief, she'd 
say something to it ! Why, Lord, it's the best night 
of any : there's always a riot, — and there the folks 
run about, — and then there's such squealing and 
squalling !— and there all the Jamps are br(^e,«-^ 
and the women run skimper scamper. I declare 
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I Would not take five guineas to miss the last 
night ! 

I was very glad when they all grew tired of sit- 
ting, and calM for the waiter, to pay the bilL The 
Miss Branghtons said they would walk on while the 
gentlemen settled tlie account, and asked me to ac- 
€ompapy them ; which, however, I declined. 

You girls may do as you please, said Madame 
Duval ; but as to me, I promise you, I sha*n't go 
nowhere without the gentlemen. 

No more, I suppose, will my Cousin^ said Miss 
Branghton, lookmg reproachfully towards Mr« 
Smith. 

This reflection, which I feared would flatter his 
vanity, made me most unfortunately request Ma- 
dame Duval's permission to attend them. She 
granted it ; and away we went, having promised to 
meet in the room. 

To the room, therefore, I would immediately have 
gone : but the sisters agreed that they would first 
nave a liule pleasure j and they tittered and talked 
80 loud, that they attracted universal notice. 

Lord, Polly, said the eldest, suppose we were to 
take a turn in the dark walks ! 

Aye, do, answered she; and then we'll hide 
ourselves, and then Mr. Brown will think we are 
lost. 

I remonstrated very warmly against this plan, 
telling them it would endanger our missing the rest 
of the party all the evening. 

O dear, cried Miss Branghton, I thought how 
uneasy Miss would be without a beau 1 

This impertinence I did not think worth answer- 
ing; and, quite by compulsion, I followed them 
down a long alley, in which there was hardly any 
light. 

By the time we came near the end, a large party 
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of gentlemen, apparently very riotous, and who 
were hallooing, leaning on one another, and laugh- 
ing immoderately, seemed to rush suddenly from 
behind some trees, and, meeting us face to face, put 
thtsir arms at their sides, &nd &rmed a kind of cir- 
cle, which first stopped our proceeding, and then 
our retreating, for we were presently entirely in- 
closed. The Miss Branghtons screamed aloud, and 
I was frightened exceedingly: our screams were 
answered with bursts of laughter, and for some mf- 
nutes t(re were kept prisoners, till at last one of 
them, rudely seizing hold of me, said I was a pretty 
litcle creature. 

Terrified to death, I struggled with such vehe- 
mence to disengage myself from him, that I suc- 
ceeded, in spite ofhis efibrts to detain me ; and im- ' 
mediately, and with a swiftness which fear only 
could have given me, I flew rather than ran up the 
walk, hoping to secure my safety by returning to 
the lights and company we had so foolishly left t 
but before I could possibly accomplish my purpose, 
I was met by another party of men, one of whom 
placed himself so directly in my way, calling out. 
Whither so fast, my love ? — that I could only have 
()roceeded by runnmg into his arms. 

In a moment both my hands, by different per- 
sons, were' caught hold of, and one of them, in a 
most familiar manner, desired, when 1 ran next, to 
accompany me in a race; while the rest of the 
party stood still and laughed. 

I was almost distracted with terror, and so breath- 
less with running, that I could not speak; an- 
other advancing, said, I was as handsome as an an- 
gel, and desired to be of the party. I then j ust ar- . 
ticulated, For Heaven's sake, gentlemen, let me 
pass. 

B 3 
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Another then rushing suddenly forwai'dt exclaim* 
edy Heaven and earth! what voice is that? — 

The voice of the prettiest little actress I have seen 
this age, answered one of my persecutors. 

No, — no, — no — I panted out, I am no actress—- 
pray let me go, — pray let me pass. 

By all that s sacred, cried the same voice, which I 
then knew for Sir Clement Willoughby*6, *tis herself! 

Sir Clement Willoughby ! cried I. O Sir, assist 
—assist me or I shall die with terror! 

Gentlemen, cried he, disengaging them all from 
me in an instant, pray leave this lady to me. 

Loud laughs proceeded from every mouth, and 
two or three said, JVilloyghhy has all the luck ! But 
one of them, in apassionate manner, vowed he would 
not give me Up, for that he had the first right to me> 
and would support it. 

You are mistaken, said Sir Clement, this lady is 
•—I will explain myself to you another time ; but t 
assure you, you are all mistaken. > 

And then taking my willing hand, he led me off, 
amidst the loud acclamations, laughter, and gross 
merriment of his impertinent companions. 

As soon as we had escaped from them, Sir Cle* 
ment, with a voice of surprise, exclaimed. My dear« 
est creature, what wonder, what strange revolution^ 
has brought you to such a spot as this ? 

Ashamed of my situation, and extremely morti 
fied to be thus recognised by him, I was for som 
time silent; and when he repeated his questio' 
only stammered out, I have, — I hardly know hr 
•—lost myself from my party. — 

He caught my hand, and eagerly pressing it 
a passionate voice said, O that I had sooner 
with thee ! 

Surprised at a freedom so unexpectedi 1 8' 
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broke from him, saying, Is this the protection you 
give me, Sir Clement ? 

And then I saw, what the perturbation of my 
mind had prevented my sooner noticing, that he 
had led me, though I know not how, into another of 
the dark alleys, instead of the place whither I meant 
to go. 

Good God ! I cried, where am I ? — What way 
are you going ? 

Where, answered he, we shall be least observed. 

Astonished at this speech, I stopped short, and 
declared I would go no further. 

And why not, my angel ? again endeavouring to 
take my hand. 

My heart beat whh resentment ; I pushed him 
away from me with all my strength, and demanded 
how he dared treat me with such insolence ? 

Insolence ? repeated he. 

Yes, Sir Clement, insolence j from you, who know 
me, I had a claim for protection, — not to such treat- 
ment as this. 

By Heaven, cried he, with warmth, you distract 
me; — ^why, tell me —why do I see you here? — Is 
this a place for Miss AnvilleP-^these dark walks!—- 
no party! no companion? — ^by all that's good, I can 
scarce believe my senses ! 

Extremely offended at this speech, I turned an« 
grily from him : and not deigning to make any an- 
swer, walked on towards that part of the garden 
whence I perceived the lights and company. 

He followed me ; but we were both some time 
silent. 

So you will not explain to me your situation ? 
said he, at length. 

No, Sir, answered I disdainfully. 

Nor yet — suffer me to make wy own interpreta* 
tion?. 
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I could not bear this strange manner of speaking*; 
it made my very soul shudder,—- and I burst into 
teiU's. 

He flew to me, and actually flung himself at my 
feet, as if regardless who might see him, saying, O 
Miss Anville, — ^loveliest of women, — forgive my — 
my — ^I beseech you forgive me ; — if I have o£fended 
— ^if I have hurt you— I could kill myself at the 
thought ! — 

No matter, Sir, no matter ! cried I ; if I can but 
find my friends,-^! will never speak to — never see 
you again ! 

Good God-! — good Heaven! — ^my dearest life, 
what is it I have done ! — what is it I have said ?— ^ 

You best know. Sir, what and why : but don't hold 
me here, — let me be gone ? and do you ! 

Not till you forgive me !-^I cannot part with you 
in anger. 

For shame, for shame. Sir ! cried I, indignantly, 
do you suppose I am to be thus compell^ ?--do 
you take advantage of the absence of my friends to 
afiront me ? 

No, Madam, cried he, rising: I would sooner for- 
feit my life than act so mean a part. But you have 
flung me into amazement unspeakable, and you will 
not condescend to listen to my request of giving me 
some explanation. 

The manner. Sir, said I, in which you spoke 
that request, made, and will make, me scorn to an- 
swer it. 

Scorn . — ^I will own to you, I expected not such 
displeasure from Miss Anville. 

Perhaps, Sir, if you had, you would less volunta- 
rily have merited it. 

My dearest life, surely it must be knowh to you, 
that the man does not breathe who adores you so 
passionately, so fervently, so tenderly as I do Ir^ 
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Why) then, will you delight in per[^e)iing me?— 
in keeping me in suspense ? — ^in torturing roe with 
douht ? 

I, Sir, delight in perplexing yoa !— you are much 
mistaken. — Your suspense, your douhts, your per- 
plexities, — are of your own creating ; and believe 
me. Sir, they may offend^ but they can never delight 
me: — but as you have yourself raised, you must 
yourself satisfy, them. 

Good God! — that such haughtiness and such 
sweetness can inhabit the same mansion ! 

I made no answer ; but quickening my pace I 
walked on silently and sullenly, till this most impe- 
taous of men, snatching my hand, which he grasped 
with violence, besought me to forgive him with such 
earnestness of supplication, that merely to escape 
his importunities, 1 was forced to speak, and in some 
measure to grant the pardon he requested ; though 
it was accorded with a very ill grace : but, indeed, 
I knew not how to resist the humility of his entrea- 
ties : yet never shall I recollect the occasion he gave 
me of displeasure, without feeling it renewed. 

We now soon arrived in the midst of the general 
crowd : and, my own safety being then ensured, I 
grew extremely uneasy for the Miss Branghtons, 
whose danger, however imprudently incurred by 
their own folly, I too well knew how to tremble for. 
To this consideration all my pride of heart yielded, 
and I determined to seek my party with the utmost 
speed ; though not without a sigh did I recollect the 
fruitless attempt 1 had made after the opera, of con- 
cealing from this man my unfortunate connections, 
which 1 was now obliged to make known. 

1 hastened therefore to the room, with a view of 
sending young Branghton to the aid of his sisters. 
In a very short time I perceived Madame Duval, 
and the rest, looking at one of the paintings. 
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I must own to you honestly, my dear Sir, that an 
involuntary repugnance seized me at presenting 
such a set to Sir Clement,— he who had been used 
to see me in parties so difirei*ent ! — My pace slack- 
ened as I approached them, — ^but they presently 
perceived me. 

Akt Mademoiselle! cried M. Du Bois, Que jesuis 
charmi de vous voir! 

Pray Miss, cried Mr. Brown, where's Miss Polly? 

Why, Miss, youVe been a long while gone, said 
Mr. Branghton ; we thought you'd been lost. But 
what have you done with your cousins ? 

I hesitated, — ^for Sir Clement regarded me with* 
a look of wonder. 

Pardi, cried Madame Duval, I sha'n'tlet you leave 
me again in a hurry. Why, here weVe been in' 
such a fright! — and all the while, I suppose, you've 
been thinking nothing about the matter. 

Well, said young Branghton, as long as Miss 
18 come back, I don t mind ; for as to Bid and Poll, 
they can take care of themselves. But the best 
joke is, Mr. Smith is gone all about looking for 
you. 

These speeches were made almost all in a breath : 
but when, at last, they waited for an answer, I told 
them, that, in walking up one of the long alleys, we' 
had been frightened and separated. 

The long alleys ! repeated Mr. Branghton, and, 
pray, what had you to do in the long alleys ? why, 
to be sure, you must all of you have had a mind to 
be afironted ! 

This speech was not more impertinent to me, 
than surprising to Sir Clement, who regarded all the 
party with evident astonishment. However, I told 
young Branghton, no time ought to be lost, for that 
his sisters might require his immediate protection. 

But how will they get it ? cried this brutal bro- 
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ther; if they've a mind to behave in such a manner 
as that, they ought to protect themselves ; and so 
they may for me. 

Well, said the simple Mr. Brown,whether you go 
or no, I think I may as well see after Miss Polly. 

The father then mterfering, insisted that his son 
should accompany him ; and away they went. 

It was now that Madame Duval first perceived 
Sir Clement : to whom, turning with a look of great 
displeasure, she angrily said^ Ma foi, so you are 
corned here, of all the people in the world ! — I won- 
der, child, you would let such a — such a person as 
that keep company with you. 

I am very sorry, Madam, said Sir Clement, in a 
tone of surprise, if I have been so unfortunate as 
to offend you ; but I believe you will not regret the 
honour I now have of attending Miss Anville, when 
you hear that I have been so happy as to do her 
some service. 

Just as Madame Duval, with her uslial Ma foiy 
was beginning to reply, the attention of Sir Clement 
was. wholly drawn from her, by the appearance of 
Mr. Smith, who, coming suddenly behind me, and 
freely putting his hands on my shoulders, cried, O 
ho, my little runaway, have I found you at last ? I 
have been scampering all over the gardens for you ; 
for I was determined to find you, if you were above 
ground. — But hpw could you be so cruel as to leave 
us? 

I turned round to him, and looked with a degree 
of contempt that I hoped would have quieted him : 
but he had not the sense to understand me : and, 
attempting to take my hand, he added, Such a de- 
tnqre-looking lady as you are, who'd have thought 
pf your leading one such a dance?— Come, now, 
don't bs so coy ; only think what a trouble I have 
h^cl in running after you 1 
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The trouble, Sir, said I, was of your own 
— ^not mine. And J. walked round to the otl 
of Madame Duval. 

Perhaps I was too proud; — ^but I could not 
that Sir Clement, whose eyes followed hi 
looks of the most surprised curiosity, should 
his unwelcome familiarity. 
' Upon my removal he came up to me, a 
low voice said, Yoiiarenot, then, with the Vi 

No, Sir. 

And, pray,— may I ask,— ^haveyou left thei 

No, Sir. 

How unfortunate I am ! — but yesterday 
to acquaint the Captain I should reach th( 
by to-morrow noon ! However, I shall get i 
fast as possible. Shall you be long in towi 

I believe not. Sir. 

And then, when you leave it— which 
will you allow me to ask, which way y< 
travel ? 

Indeed, — I don't know, 

Not know !— But do you return to the . 
any more? 

I— I can't tell, Sir. 

And then I addressed myself to M adamt 
with such a pretended earnestness, that 
obliged to be silent. 

As he cannot but observe the great chanj 
situation, which he knows not how to accc 
there is something in all these questions, and 
restrained curiosity, that I did not expecl 
man who, when he pleases, can be so well- 
Sir Clement Willoughby. He seems dis[ 
think that the alteration in my companion: 
rizes an alteration in his manners. It is tru 
always treated me with uncommon freed 
never before with so disrespectfid an abi 
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This observation, which he has given me cause to 
make, of his changing with the tide, has sunk him 
more in my opinion than any other part of his con* 
duct. 

Yet I could almost have laughed when I looked at 
Mr. Smith, who no sooner saw me addressed by Sir 
Clement, than, retreating aloof from the company, 
he seemed to los^ at once all his happy self-suffi- 
ciency and conceit: looking now at the baronet, now 
at himself, surveying, with sorrowful eyes, his dress; 
struck with his air, his gestures, his easy gaiety; he 
gazed at him with envious admiration, and seemed 
mmself, with conscious inferiority, to shrink into 
nothing. 

Soon after, Mr. Brown running up to us, called 
out, La, what, i'n't Miss Polly come yet ? 

Come, said Mr. Branghton ; why, I thought you 
wept to fetch her yourself, didn't you ? 

Yes, but I couldn't find her; — yet I dare say 
I've been over half the garden. 
. Half? but why did not you go over it all ? 

Why, so I will ; but only I thought I'd just come 
and see if she was here first. 

But Where's Tom ? 

Why, I don't know ; for he would not stay with 
me all as ever I could say : for we met some young 
gentlemen of his acquaintance, and so he bid me 
go and look by myself; for he said, says he, I can 
divert myself better another way, says he. 

This account being given, away again went this 
silly young man ; and Mr. Branghton, extremely in- 
censed, said he would go and see after them himself. 

So, now, cried Madame Duval, he's gone too ! 
why, at this rate, we shall have to wait for one or 
other of them all night ! 

Observing that Sir Clement seemed dfsposed to 
renew his inquiries, I turned towards one of th« 

TOL. XXXIX. c 
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paintings, and, pretending to be very much occupied 
in looking at it, asked M. Du Bois some questions 
concerning the figures. 

Mon dieu ! cried Madame Duval, don't ask 
him ; your best way is to ask Mr. Smith, for he's 
been here the oftenest. Come, Mr. Smith, I dare 
say you can tell us all about them. 

Why, yes, Ma'am, yes, said Mr.. Smith; who, 
brightening up at this application, advanced towards 
us with an air of assumed importance, which, how- 
ever, sat very uneasily upon him, and begged to 
know what he should explain first: For I have at- 
tended, said he, to all tnese paintings, and know 
every thing in them perfectly well ; for I am rather 
fond of pictures. Ma am ; and, really, I must say, I 
think a pretty picture is a-- a very — is really a very 
r-is something very pretty- 

So do I too, said Madame Duval ; but pray now, 
Sir, tell us who that is meant for ? pointing to a 
figure of Neptune. 

That ! — why, that. Ma'am, is, — Lord bless me, I 
can't think how I come to be so stupid, but really I 
have forgot his name ;-^and yet, I know it as well 
as my own too : — ^however, he's a General^ Ma'am, 
they are all generals. 

1 saw Sir Clement bite his lips; and indeed, so 
did I mine. 

Well, said Madame Duval, it's the oddest dress 
for a general ever I see ! 

He seems so capital a figure, said Sir Clement, to 
Mr. Smith, that I imagine he must be Generalissimo 
of the whole array. 

Yes, Sir, yes, answered Mr. Smith, respectfully 
bowing, and highly delighted at being thus referred 
to, you are perfectly right ; — ^but I cannot for my 
life think of his name;— perhaps, Sir, you may re- 
member it? 
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), really, replied gir Clement, my acquaintance 

ig the generals is not so extensive. 

le ironical tone of voice in which Sir Clement 

i entirely disconcerted Mr. Smith ; who again 

ng to an humble distance, seemed sensibly 

Ified at the failure of his attempt to recover 

^nsequence. 

jn after I\Ir. Branghton returned with his young- 

lughter, whom he had rescued from a party of 

mt young men ; but he had not yet been able 

d the eldest. Miss Polly was really frightened, 

ieclared she would never go into the dark walks 

1. Her father, leaving her with us, went in 

i of her sister. 

bile she was relating her adventures, to which 

dy listened more attentively than Sir Clement, 

iw Mi*. Brown enter the room. O, la ! cried 

Polly, let me hide myself, and don't tell him 

;ome. 

e then placed herself behind Madame Duval, 

dh a manner that she could not be seen. 

Miss Polly is not come yet ! said the simple 
I : well, I can't think where she can be ! 1 ve 
a looking, and looking, and looking all about, 
^an^tlind her all I can do. 
ell, but, Mr. Brown, said Mr. Smith, sha'n't 
^o and look for the lady again ? 
8, Sir, said he, sitting down; but I must rest 
little bit first. You can't think how tired I am. 
fie, Mr. Brown, fie, cried Mr. Smith, winking 

tired of looking for a lady ! Go, go, for shame ! ' 

I will, Sir, presently ; but you'd be tired too, 
1 had walked so far : besides, I think she's gone 
f the garden, or else I must have seen someming 
fier of her. 

he, hey he ! of the tittering Polly now betrayed 
ind so ended this ingenious little artifice. 

c2 
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At last appeared Mr. Branghton and Miss Biddy) 
who, with a face of mixed anger and confusion, ad- 
dressing herself to me, said. So, Miss, so you ran 
away from me ? Well, see if 1 don't do as much by 
you some day or other ! But I thought how it would 
be ; you*d no mind to leave the genilemeity though 
you run away from me. 

I was so much surprised at this attack, that I 
could not answer her for very amazement ; and she 
proceeded to tell us how ill she had been used, and 
that two young men had been making her walk up 
and down the dark walks by absolute force, and as 
fast as ever they could tear her along; and many 
other particulars, which I will not tire you with re- 
lating. In conclusion, looking at Mr. Smith, she 
said, But to be sure, thought I, at least all the com- 
pany will be looking for me ; so I little ' expected 
to find you all here, talking as comfortably as ever 
you can. However, I know I may thank n^y cousin 
for it. 

If you mean mCf Madam, said I, very much 
shocked, I am quite ignorant in what manner I can 
have been accessary to your distress. 

Why by running away so. If you'd staid with 
us, I'll answer for it Mr. Smith and M. Du Bois 
would have come to look for us ; but I suppose they 
could not leave your ladyship. 

The folly and unreasonableness of this speech 
would admit of no answer. But what a scene was 
this for Sir Clement 1 his surprise was evident ; and 
I must acknowledge my confusion was equally 
great. 

We had now to wait for young Branghton, who 
did not appear for some time ; and during this in;- 
terval it was with difficulty that I avoided Sir Cle- 
ment, who was on the rack of curiosity , and dying 
to speak to me. 
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When, at last, the hopeful youth returned, a long 
and frightful quarrel ensued between him and his 
father, in which his sisters occasionally joined, con- 
cerning his neglect ; and he defended himself only 
by a brutal mirth, which he indulged at their ex* 
pense. 

Every one now seemed inclined to depart — when^ 
as usual, a dispute arose upon the way of our going, 
whether in a coach or a boat. Af^er much deba- 
ting, it was determined that we should make two 
parties, one by the water and the other by land ; for 
Madame Duval declared she would not, upon any 
account, go into a boat at night. 

Sir Clement then said, that if she had no carriage 
^1 waiting, he should be happy to see her and me 
safe home, as his was in readiness. 

Fury started into her eyes, and passion inflamed 
every feature, as she answered, Pardiy no — you 
poay take care of yourself, if you please ; but as to 
me, I promise you I sha'n't trust myself with no 
isuch person. 

He pretended not to comprehend her meaning ; 
yet, to wave a discussion, acquiesced in her refusal. 
The coach-party fixed upon, consisted of Madame 
Duval, M. Du Bois, Miss Branghton, and myself.- 

I now began to rejoice, in private, that at least 
our lodgings would be neither seen nor known by 
Sir Clement. We soon met with a hackney-coach, 
into which he handed me, and then took leave. 

Madame Duval having already given the coach- 
man her direction, he mounted the box, and we 
were just driving off, when Sir Clement exclaimed, 
By Heaven, this is the very coach I had in waiting 
for myself- 

This coach, your honour ! said the man ; no that 
itiVt. 

Sir Clement, however, swore that it was ; and 

c3 
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presently, the man, begging his pardon, said he had 
really forgotten that he was engaged. 

I have no doubt but that this scheme occurred to 
him at the moment, and that he made some sign to 
the coachman, which induced him to support it : 
for there is not the least probability that the acci- 
dent really happened, as it is roost likely his own 
chariot was in waiting. 

The man then opened the coach-door, and Sir 
Clement, advancing to it, said, I don't believe 
there is another carriage to be had, or I would not 
incommode you ; but as it may be disagreeable to 
you to wait here any longer, I beg you will not 
get out, for you shall be set down before I am car- 
ried home, if you will be so good as to make a lit- 
tle room. 

And so saying, in he jumped, and seated himself 
between M. Du Bois and me, while our astonish- 
ment at the whole transaction was too great for 
speech. He then ordered the coachman to drive 
on, according to the directions he had already re- 
ceived. 

For the first ten minutes, no one uttered a word ; 
and then, Madame Duval, no longer able to contain 
herself, exclaimed. Ma foi, if this isn't one of the 
most impudentest things ever I see ! 

Sir Clement, regardless of this rebuke, attended 
only to me ; however, I answered nothing he said 
when I could possibly avoid so doing. Miss Brangh- 
ton made several attempts to attract his notice, but 
in vain, for he would not take the trouble of paying 
her any regard. 

Madame Duval, during the rest of the ride, ad- 
dressed herself to M. Du Bois in French, and in that 
language exclaimed, with great vehemence, against 
boldness and assurance. 

I was extremely glad when I thought our journey 
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must be nearly at an end, for my situation was very, 
uneasy to me, as Sir Clement perpetually endea- 
voured to take my hand. I looked out of the coach- 
window to see if we were near home : Sir Clement, 
stooping over me, did the same ; and then, in a 
voice of infinite wonder, called out. Where the d—1 

18 the man driving to? Why we are in. Broad 

St. Giles's ! 

O, he's very right, cried Madame Duval, so never 
trouble your head about that ; for I sha'n't go by 
no directions of yours, I promise you. 

When, at last, we stopped at a Hosiers in High" 
Holborriy — Sir Clement said nothing, but his eyest I 
saw, were very busily employed in viewing the 
place and the situation of the house. The coach, he 
said, belonged to him, and therefore he insisted upon 
paying for it ; and then he took leave. M. Du Bois 
walked home with Miss Branghton, and Madame 
Duval and I retired to our apartments. 

How disagreeable an evening's adventure ! not 
one of the party seemed satisfied, except Sir Cle- 
ment, who was in high spirits : but Madame Duval 
was enraged at meetmg with him ; Mr. Branghton, 
angry with his children ; the frolic of the Miss 
Brangbtons had exceeded their plan, and ended in 
their own distress ; their brother was provoked that 
there had been no riot : Mr. Brown was tired, and 
Mr. Smith mortified. As to myself, I must acknow- 
ledge, nothing cQuld be more disagreeable to me, 
than being seen by Sir Clement Willoughby with 
a party at once so vulgar in themselves, and so fa- 
miliar to me. 

And you, too, my dear Sir, will, I know, be sorry 
that I have met him : however, there is no appre- 
hension of his visiting here : as Madame Duval is far 
too angry to admit him. 
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EVELINA IN CONTINUATION. 

Holbom, June 18th. 

Madame Duval rose very late Ihis morning, and^ 
at one o'clock, we had but just breakfasted, when 
Miss Branghton, her brother, Mr. Smith, and Mon- 
sieur Du Bois, called to inquire after our healths. 

This civility in young Branghton, I much suspect, 
was merely the result of his father's commands ; 
but his sister and Mr. Smith, I soon found, had mo- 
tives of their own. Scarce had they spoken to Ma-* 
dame Duval, when, advancing eagerly to me, Pray, 
Ma'am, said Mr. Smith, who was that gentleman ? 

Pray, Cousin, cried Miss Branghton, was not he 
the same gentleman you ran away with that night 
at the Opera? 

Goodness ! that he was, said young Branghton ; 
and, I declare, as soon 2& ever I saw him, I thought 
I knew his face. 

I'm sure I'll defy you to forget him, answered 
his sister, if once you had seen him v he is the finest 
gentleman I ever saw in my life ; don't you thinly 
so, Mr. Smith? 

Why, you won't give the Lady tim^to speak, 
said Mr. Smith. — Pray, Ma'am, what is the gentle- 
man's name ? 

Willoughby, Sir. 

Willoughby! I think I have heard the name. 
Pray, Ma am, is he married ? 

Lord, no, that he is not, cried Miss Branghton ; 
he looks too smart by a great deal for a married 
man. Pray, Cousin, how did you get acquainte4 
with him ? 

Pray, Miss, said young Branghton, in the same 
breath; what's his husiness(^ 
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Indeed I don*t know, answered I. 

Something very genteel, I dare say, added Misfl 
Branghton, because he dresses so fine. 

It ought to be something that brings in a good in- 
come, said Mr. Smith ; for I am sure he did not get 
that suit of clothes he had on under thirty or forty 
pounds ; for 1 know the price of clothes pretty well. 
— Pray, Ma'am, can you tell me what he has a year? 

Don't talk no more about him, cried Madame Du- 
val, for I don't like to hear his name : I believe he's 
one of the worst persons in the world ; for though' 
I never did him no manner of harm, nor so much 
as hurt a hair of his head, I know he was an atcom- 
plice with that fellow, Captain Mirvan, to take away 
my life. 

. Every body, but myself, now crowding around 
her for an explanation, a violent rapping at the 
street-door was unheard ; and without any previous 
notice, in the midst of her narration, Sir Clement 
Willoughby entered the room. They all started ; 
and with looks of guilty confusion, as if they feared 
his resentment for havmg listened to Madame Du- 
val, they scrambled for chairs, ^ and in a moment 
were all formally seated. 

Sir Clement, after a general bow, singling out Ma- 
dame Duval, said with his usual easiness, I have done 
myself the honour of waiting on you. Madam, to 
inquire if you have any commands to Howard GrovCi 
wmther I am going to-morrow morning. 

Then, seeing the storm that gathered in her eyes, 
before he allowed her time to answer, he addressed 
himself to me ; — And if you, Madam, have any with 
which you will honour me, I shall be happy to ex- 
ecute them. 

Kone at all. Sir. 
. None !— not to Miss Mirvan ! — ^no message ! no 
letter ! 
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1 wrote to Miss Mirvan yesterday by the post* 

My application should Have been earlier, had I 
sooner known your address. 

Ma fox, cried Madame Duval, recovering from 
her surprise, I believe never nobody saw the like of 
this ! 

Of what, madam r cried the undaunted Sir Cle- 
ment, turning quick toward)s her; I hope no one 
has oiFended you ! 

You don't hope no such a thing ! cried she, half 
choked with passion, and rising from her chair. 
This motion was followed by the rest ; and in a mo- 
ment every body stood up. 

Still Sir Clement was not abashed ; affecting to 
make a bow o£ acknowledgment to the company in ge- 
neral, he said. Pray — ^I beg — Ladie^ — Gentlemen, 
— pray don't letmedisturb you, pray keep your seats. 

Pray, Sir, said Miss Branghton, moving a chair 
toward him, won*t you sit down yourself? 

You are extremely good> Ma'am : — rather than 
make any disturbance — 

And so saying, this strange man seated himself, 
as did in an instant every body else, even Madame 
Duval herself, who, overpowered by his boldness, 
seemed too full for utterance. 

He then with as much composure as if he had 
been an expected guest, began to discourse on the 
weather,— its uncertainty, — the heat of the public 
places in summer, — the emptiness of the town,— • 
and other such common topics. 

Nobody, however, ^ answered him; Mr. Smith 
seemed afraid, young Branghton ashamed, M. Du 
Bois amazed, Madame Duval enraged, and myself 
determined not to interfere. All that he could ob- 
tain, was the notice of Miss Branghton, whose 
nods, smiles and attention? had some appearance 
of entering into conversation with him. 
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At length, growing tired, I suppose, of engaging 
every body's eyes, and nobody *s tongue, addressing 
himself to Madame Duval and to me, he said, I re- 
gard myself as peculiarly unfortunate. Ladies, in 
having fixed upon a time for my visit to Howard 
Grove, when you are absent from it. 

So I suppose. Sir, so I suppose, cried Madame 
Duval, hastily rising, and the next moment as has- 
tily seating herself ;-— you will be wanting of some 
body to make your game of, and so you may think 
to get me there again ; — ^but, I premise you. Sir, yoft 
won't find it so easy a matter to make me a fool ; 
and besides that, raising her voice, IVe found you 
out, I assure you : so if ever you go to play your 
tricks upon me again, I'll maxe no more ado, but 
go directly to a justice of peace : so, Sir, if you 
can't think of nothins but making people ride a-» 
bout the country at all hours of the night, just for 
your diversion, why, you'll find I know some jus- 
tices as well as Justice Tyrrell. 
• Sir Clement was evidently embarrassed at this 
attack ; yet he affected a Iook of surprise, and pro- 
tested he did not understand her meaning. 

Well, cried she, if I don't wonder where people 
can get such impudence! if you'll say that, you'll 
say any thing : however, if you swear till you're 
black in the face, I sha'n't believe you ; for nobody 
sba'n't persuade me out of my senses, that I'm re- 
solved. 

^ Doubtless not. Madam, answered he with some 
hesitation ; and I hope you do not suspect I ever 
had such an intention ; my respect for you — 
' O, Sir, you're vastly polite all of a sudden !, but 
I know what it's all for ! it's only for what you can 
get! — You could treat me like nobody at Howard 
Grove ; ' but now you see I've a house of my own, 
you've -a mind to wheedte yourself into, it^ but I 
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sees your design, so you needn't trouble yourself 
to take no more trouble abput that, for you shall 
never get nothing at my house, — not so muph as a 
dish of tea : — so now^ Sir, you see I can play you 
trick for trick. 

There was something so extremely gross in this 
speech, that it even disconcerted Sir Clement, who 
was too much confounded to make any answer. 

It was curious to observe the effect which his em- 
barrassment, added to the freedomi with which Ma- 
dame Duval addressed him, had upon the rest of 
the company. Every one, who before seemed at a 
loss how, or if at all, to occupy a chair, now filled 
it with the most easy composure : and Mr. Smith, 
whose countenance had exhibited the most striking 
picture of mortified envy, now began to recover his 
usual expression of satisfied conceit. Young Brangh- 
ton, too, who had been apparently awed by the pre^ 
sence of so fine a gentleman, was again himself, rude 
and familiar : while his mouth was wide distended 
into a broad grin, at hearing his aunt give the lean 
such a trimming, 

Madame Duval, encouraged by this success, 
looked around her with an air of triumph, and con* 
tinned her harangue. And so, Sir, I suppose you 
thought to have had it all your own way, and to 
have comed here as often as you pleased, and to have 
got me to Howard Grove again, on purpose to have 
served me as yoa did before ; but you shall see I'm 
as cunning as you ; so you may go and find some- 
body else to use in that manner, and to put your 
fnasK on, and to make a fool of; for as to me^ if you 
so to tell me your stories about the Tower again, 
tor a month together. Til never believe 'em no more: 
and I'll promise you, Sir, if you think I like such 
jokes, you'll find I'm no such person. 

I assure you, Ma*ain— -upon my honouTi^I really 
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don't comprehend— I fancy there is some.misunder- 
standing — 

What, I suppose you'll tell me next you don't 
know nothing of the matter ? 

Not a word, upon my honour. 

O, Sir Clement, thought I, is it thus you prize 
your honour ! 

Pardi, cried Madame Duval, this is the most pro- 
vokinffest part of all ! why, you might as well tell 
me I don't know my own name. 

Here is certainly some mistake ; for I assure you, 
Ma'am — 

Don't assure me nothing, cried Madame Duval, 
raising her voice ; I know what I'm saying, and so 
do you too ; for did not you tell me all that about 
the Tower, and about M. Du Bois ? — ^why, M. Dia 
Bois wasn't never there, nor nigh it, and so it was 
all your own invention. 

May there not be two persons .of the same name? 
the mistake was but natural — • 

Don't tell me of no mistake, for it was all on pur- 
pose ; besides, did not you come, all in a mask) to 
the chariot-door, and help to get me put in that 
ditch? — I'll promise you, I've had the greatest 
mind in the world to take the law of you ever 
since ; and if ever you do as much again, so I w{lly 
I assure you. 

Here Miss Branghton tittered, Mr. Siuith Smiled 
contemptuously, and young Branghton thrust his 
handkerchief into his mouth to stop his laughter. 

The situation of Sir Clement, who saw all that 
passed, became now very awkward even to himself, 
and he stammered very much in saying, Surely, 
Madam — surely you — ^you cannot do me the — ^the 
injustice to think — ^that I had any share in the — ^the 
—-the misfortune which — 

Ala/oi, Sir, cried Madame Duval, with increas* 

VOL. XXXIX. x> 
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ing passiop, you'd best not stand talking to me at 
that rate : I know it was you ; and if you stay thei^f 
a provoking me in such a manner. Til send for a 
constable this minute. 

Young Branghton, at these words, in spite'of all 
his efforts, burst into a loud laugh ; nor could either 
his sister or Mr. Smith, though with more modera- 
tion, forbear joining in his mirth. 

Sir Clement darted his eyes towards them with 
looks of the most angry contempt; and then told 
Madame Puval, that he would not now detain her 
to make his vindication, but would wait on her 
some time when she was alone. 

Opardi, Sir, cried she, I don*t desire none of your 
companv ; and if you wasn^t the most boldest per* 
son m the world, you would not dare look me in 
the face. 

The ha, ha, ha*s ! and he, he, he's ! grew more 
and more uncontrollable, as if the restraint, from 
which they had burst, had added to their violence. 
Sir Clement could no longer endure being the ob- 
ject who excited them ; and having no answer rea- 
dy for Madame Duval, he hastily stalked towards 
Mr. Smith and young Branghton, and sternly de* 
manded what they laughed at ? 

Struck by the air of importance which he assum* 
ed, and alarmed at the angry tone of his voice, their 
merriment ceased as instantaneously as if it had been 
directed by clock-work ; and they stared foolishly, 
now at him, now at each other, without making any 
answer i>ut a simple Notfungy Sir. 

O pour le coup, cried Madame Duval, this is too 
much ! Pray, Sir, what business have you to come 
here a ordering people that comes to see me? I sup* 
pose next nobody must laugh but yourself! 

With mc, Madam, said Sir Clement, bowing, a 
ladj/ may do any thing, and consequently there is 
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no liberty in which I shall not be happy to indulge 
you: — but it haa never been my custom to give the 
same licence to gentlemen. 

Then advancing to me, who had sat very quietly 
on a' window during this scene, he said, Miss An- 
ville, I may at least acquaint our friends at How- 
ard Grove that I had the honour of leaving you in 
good health. And then, lowering his voi^e, he 
added, For Heaven's sake,my dearest creature, who 
are these people ? and how came you so strangely 
situated ? 

I beg my respects to all the family, Sir, answer- 
ed I aloud ; and I hope you will find them well. 

He look^ at me reproachfully, but kissed my 
hand; and then, bowing to Madame Duval and Miss 
Branghton, passed hastily by the men, and made 
his exit. 

I fancy he will not be very eager to repeat his vi- 
sics ; for 1 should imagine he has rarely, if ever, been 
before in a situation so awkward and disagreeable. 

Madame Duval has been all spirits and exultation 
ever since he went, and only wishes Captain Mirvan 
would call, that she might do the same by him, Mr. 
Smith, upon hearing that he was a baronet, and see- 
ing him drive off in a very beautiful chariot, declared 
that he would not have laughed upon any account, 
had he known his rank ; and regretted extremely hav- 
ing missed such an opportunity of making so genteel 
an acquaintance. Young Branghton vowed, that if he 
had Known as much, he would have asked for his cus^ 
torn: and his sister has sung his praises ever since^ 
protesting she thought all along he was a man of 
quality by his look. 
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LETTER XLIX^ 

EVELINA IN CONTINUATION. 

June ^1 . 
The last three evenings have passed tolerably qui- 
et, for the Vauxhall adventures had given Madame 
Duval a surfeit of public places : home, however, 
soon growing tiresome, she determined to-night, 
she said, to relieve her etinui by some amusement ; 
and it was therefore settled, that we should call 
upon the Branghtons at their house, and thence 
proceed to Marybone Gardens. 

But beforewereached Snow- Hill we were caught 
in a shower of rain: we hurried into the shop, where 
the first object I saw was* Mr. Macartney, with a book 
in his hand, seated in the same corner where I saw 
him last; but his looks were still more wretched than 
before, his face yet thinner, and his. eyes sunk almost 
hollow into his head. He lifted them up as we en- 
tered, and I even thought that the^ emitted a gleam 
of joy ; involuntarily I made to him my first cour- 
tesy ; he rose and bowed with a precipitation that 
manifested surprise and confusion 

In a few minutes we were joined by all the fa- 
mily, except Mr. Smith, who fortunately was en- 
gaged. 

Had all the future prosperity of our lives depend* 
ed upon the good or bad weather of this evening, 
it could not have been treated as a subject of great- 
er importance. Sure never any thing was so un- 
lucky I — Lord, how provoking ! — ^It might rain for 
ever if it would hold up now.^ — These, and such ex- 
pressions, with many anxious observations upon the 
kennels, filled up all the conversation till the shower 
was over. 

And then a very warm debate arose, whether we 
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should pursue our plan, or defer it to some finer 
evening. The Miss Branghtons were for the former ; 
their father was sure it would rain acain ; Madame 
Duval, thouffh she detested returning home, yet 
dreaded the dampness of the gardens. 

M. Du Bois then proposed going to the top of 
the house, to examine whether the clouds looked 
threatening or peaceable : Miss Branghton, starting 
at this proposal, said they might go to Mr. Macart- 
ney's room, if they would, but not to hers. 

This was enough for the brother ; who, with a loud 
laugh, declared he would have some fun ; and im- 
mediately led the way, calling to us all to follow. 
His sisters both ran afler, but no one else moved. 

In a few minutes young Branghton, coming half 
way down stairs, called out, Lord, why don't you 
all come ? why, here's Poll's things all about the 
room! 

Mr. Branghton then went; and Madame Duval, 
who cannot bear to be excluded from whatever is 
going forward, was handed up stairs by M. Du Bois. 

I hesitated a few moments whether or not to join 
them ; but, soon perceiving that Mr. Macartney had 
dropped his book, and f£at I engrossed his whole 
attention, I prepared, from more embarrassment, to 
follow them. 

As I went) I heard him piove from his chair, and 
walk slowly after iqe. Believing that he wished to 
speak to me, and ^rqestly desiring myself to know 
if) by your means, I could possibly be of any service ^ 
to him, I first slackened my pace, and the^ turne4 
back. But, though I thus met him half-way, he 
seemed to want courage or resolution to address roe ; 
for, when he saw me returning, with ^ look extreme-t 
ly disordered he retreated hastily from me. 

Not knowing what I ought to do, I went to the 
street-door, ^here I stood some tinae, hoping h@ 

P3 
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would be able to recover himself; but, on the contra- 
ry, his agitation increased every moment ; he walked 
up and down the room in a quick but unsteady pace, 
seeming equally distressed and irresolute ; and at 
length, with a deep sigh, he flung himself into a 
chair. 

I was so much affected by the appearance of such 
extreme anguish, that I could remain no longer in 
the room : I therefore glided by him and went up 
stairs ; but, ere I had gone five steps, he precipitate- 
ly followed me, and, in a broken voice, called out 
Madam ! — for Heaven's sake — 

He stopped ; but I instantly descended, restrain- 
ing as well as I was able the nilness of my own con- 
cern. I waited some time, in painful expectation, 
for his speaking : all that I had heard of his poverty 
occurring to me, I was upon the point of presenting 
him my purse ; but the fear of mistaking or offend- 
ing him aeterred me. Finding, however, that he 
continued silent, I ventured to say. Did you — Sir, 
wish to speak to me ? 

I did, cried be with quickness, but nowr-^I can- 
not !— 

Perhaps, Sir, another time, — perhaps if you re^ 
collect yourself — 

Another time! repeated he mournfully; alas! I 
look not forward but to misery and despair ! 

Sir, cried I extremely shocked, you must not 
talk thus ! — If you forsake yourself, now can you 
expect — 

1 stopped. Tell me, tell me, cried he, with ea- 
gerness, who you are ? — whence you come ? — and 
by what strange means you seem to be arbitress and 
ruler of the destiny of such a wretch as I am ? 

Would to Heaven, cried I, I could serve you ! 

You can ! 

And how ? Fray tell me how ? 
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To tell you — is death to me ! yet I mil teW you, 
—I have a right to your assistance, — you have de- 
prived me of the only resource to which I could ap- 
ply, — and therefore — 

Pray, pray speak, cried I, putting my hand into 
my pocket ; they will be down stairs in a moment ! 

I will, Madam. — Can you — will you— I think 
you will ! — ^may I then— he stopped and paused ; 
say, will you — then, suddenly turning from me, 
Great Heaven, I cannot speak ! and he went back 
to the shop. 

I now put my purse in my hand, and following 
bim, said, If, indeed, Sir, 1 can assist you, why 
should you deny me so great a satisfaction ? Will 
you permit me to — 

I oared not go on ; but with a countenance very 
much softened, he approached me, and said^ Your 
voice, Madam, is the voice of compassion — such a 
voice as these ears have long been strangers to I 

Just then young Branghton called out vehement- 
ly to me to come up stairs. I seized the opportu- 
nity of hastening away: and therefore saying, 
Heaven, Sir, protect and comfort you ! I let fall 
my purse upon the ground, not daring to present it 
to him, and ran up stairs with the utmost swiflness. 

Too well do I know you, my ever honoured Sir, 
to fear your displeasure for this action: I must, 
however, assure you, I shall need no fresh supply 
during my stay in town, as I am at little expense, 
aad hope soon to return to Howard Grove. 

Soon, did I say ! when not a fortnight is yet ex- 
pired of the long and tedious month I must linger 
out here ! 

I had many witticisms to endure from the Brangh- 
tons, upon account of my staying so long with the 
Scotch mopef as they call him ; but I attended to 
them very little, for my whole heart was filled witb 
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pity and concern. I was very glad to find the 
Marybone scheme was deferred, another shower of 
rain having put a stop to the dissention upon this 
subject ; the rest of the evening was employed in 
most violent quarrelling between Miss Polly and 
her brother, on account of the discovery made by 
the latter of the state of her apartment. 

We can^e home early : and I have stolen from 
Madame Duval and M. Du Bois, who is here for 
ever, to write to my best friend. 

I am most sincerely rejoiced, that this opportu- 
nity has ofiered for my contributing what little re- 
lief was in my power to this unhappy man ; and I 
hope it will be sufficient to enable mm ta pay his 
debts to this pitiless family. 



LETTER L. 

MR. VILLARS TO EVELINA. 

Berry Hill. 

Displeasure? my Evelina! — you have but done 
your duty; you have but shown that humanity 
without which I should blush to own my child. It 
is mine, however, to see that your generosity be not 
repressed by your suffering from indulging it; I 
remit to you, therefore, not merely a token of my 
approbation, but an acknowledgement of my desire 
to participate in your charity. 

O my child, were my fortune equal to my confi- 
dence in thy benevolence, with what transport 
should I, through thy means, devote it to the relief 
of indigent virtue ! Yet let us not repine at the li- 
mitation of our power : for while our bounty is pro- 
portioned to our ability, the difference of the greater 
or less donation can weigh but little in the scale of 
justice. 
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f In reading your account of the misguided man, 
'whose misery has so largely excited your compas- 
' sion, I am led to apprehend, that his unhappy sitii-' 
' ation is less the effect of misfortune than of miscon- 
duct. If he is reduced to that state of poverty re- 
presented by the Branghtons, he should endeavour, 
by activity and industry, to retrieve his afikirs, and 
not pass his time in idle reading in the very shop of 
his creditor. 

The pistol scene made me shudder ; the courage 
with which you pursued this desperate man, at once 
delighted and terrified me. Be ever thus, my dear- 
est Evelina, dauntless in the cause of distress ! let 
no weak fears, no timid doubts, deter you from the 
exertion of your duty according to the fullest sense 
of it that Nature has implanted in your mind. 
Though gentleness and modesty are tne peculiar 
attributes of your sex, yet fortitude and firmness, 
when occasion demands them, are virtues as noble 
and as becoming in women as in men : the right 
fine of conduct is the same for both sexes, though 
the manner in which it is pursued may somewhat 
vaty, and be accommodated to the strength or 
weakness of the different travellers. 

There is, however, something so mysterious in all 
you have seen or heard of this wretched man, that 
I am unwilling to stamp n bad impression of his 
character upon so slight and partial a knowledge of 
it. Where any thing is doubtful, the ties of society, 
and the laws of humanity, claim a favourable in- 
terpretation ; but remember, my dear child, that 
those of discretion have an equal claim to your 
regard. 

As to Sir Clement Willoughby, I know not how 
to express my indignation at his conduct. Inso- 
lence so insufferable, and the implication of suspi- 
cion so shocking, irritate me to a degree of wrath, 
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which I hardly thought iny almost worn-out pas- 
sions were again capable of experiencing. You must 
converse with him no more : he imagines, from the 
pliability of your temper, that he may offend you 
with impunity; but his behaviour justifies, nay, 
calls for your avowed resentment ; do not there- 
fore hesitate in forbidding him your sight. 

The Branghtons, Mr. Smith, and young Brown, 
however ill-bred and disagreeable, are objects too 
coiltemptible for serious displeasure : yet I grieve 
much that my Evelina should be exposed to their 
rudeness and impertinence. 

The very day that this tedious month expires, I 
shall send Mrs. Clinton to town, who will accom- 
pany you to Howard Grove. Your stay there will, 
1 hope, be short ; for I feel daily an increasing im- 
patience to fold my beloved child to my bosom ! 

ARTHUR VILLARS. 



LETTER LI. 



EVELINA TO THE REV. MR. VILLARS. 

Holboni, June 27. 

I HAVE just received, my dearest Sir, your kind 
present and still kinder letter. Surely never had 
oqphan'so httle to regret as your grateful Evelina! 
Though, motherless, though worse than fatherless, 
bereft from infancy of the- two first and greatest 
blessings of life, never has she had cause to deplore 
their loss ; never has she felt the omission of a pa- 
rent's tenderness, care or indulgence ; never, but 
from sorrow for them, had reason to grieve at the se- 
paration ! most thankfully do I receive the token of 
your approbation, and most studiously will I endea- 
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vout SO to dispose of it, as may merit your generous 
confidence in my conduct. 

Your doubts concerning Mr. Macartney give me 
some uneasiness. Indeed, Sir, he has not the ap- 
pearance of a man whose sorrows are the effect of 
guilt. But I hope, before I leave town, to be bet- 
ter acquainted with his situation, and enabled, with 
tiore certainty of his worth, to recommend him to 
your favour. 

I am very willing to relinquish all acquaintance 
with Sir Clement Willoughby, as far as it may 
depend upon myself so to do ; but indeed I know 
not how I should be able to absolutely ybr^ia' him 
my sight* 

Miss Mirvan, in her last letter, informs me that he 
is now at Howard Grove, where he continues in high 
fayour with the Captain, and is the life and spirit of 
the house. My time, since I wrote last, has passed 
very quietly, Madame Duval having been kept at 
home by a bad Cold, and the Branghtons by bad 
weather. The young man, indeed, nas called two 
or three times ; and his behaviour, though equally 
absurd, is more unaccountable than ever: he speaks 
very little, takes hardly any notice of Madame 
Duval, and never looks at me without a broad grin. 
Sometimes he approaches me, as if with intention 
to communicate intelligence of importance ; and 
then^ suddenly stopping shoit^ laughs rudely in my 
face. 

how happy shall I be, when the worthy Mrs. 
Clinton arrives ! 

June 99th'. 

Yesterday morning, Mr.Smith called to acquaint 
U8 that the Hampstead assembly was to be held that 
evening; and then he presented Madame Duval 
with one ticket, and brought another to me. I 
tjianked him for his intended civility, but told him I 
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was surprised he had so soon forgotten my having 
already declined going to the ball. 

Lord, Ma*am, cried lie, how should I suppose you 
was in earnest ? come, come, don't be cross ; here's 
your Grandmamma ready to take care of you, so you 
can have no' fair objection, for she'll see that I don't 
run away with you. Besides, Ma'am, I got the 
tickets on purpose. 

If you were determined. Sir, said I, in making me 
this offer, to allow me no choice of refqsail or ac- 
ceptance, I must think myself less obliged to your 
intention than I was willing to do. 

Dear Ma'am, cried he, you are so smart, there 
is no speaking to you: — ^indeed you are monstrous 
smart, Ma'am ; but come, your Grandmamma shall 
ask you, and then I know you'll not be so cruel. 

Madame Duval was very ready to interfere : she 
desired me to make no further opposition ; said she 
should go herself, and insisted upon my accompany- 
ing her. It was in vain that I remonstrated ; I only 
incurred her anger : and Mr. Staith having given 
both the tickets to Madame Duval with an air of 
triumph, said he should call early in the evening, and 
took leave. 

I was much chagrined at being thus compelled to 
owe even the shadow of an obligation to so forward 
a youtig man ; but I determined that nothing should 
prevail upon me to dance with him, however my re- 
fusal might give offence. 

In the afternoon, when he returned, it was evident 
that he purposed to both charm and astonish me by 
his appearance : he was dressed in a very showj 
manner, but without any taste ; and the inelegant 
smartness of his air and deportment, his visibk 
struggle against education to put on the fine gentle- 
man, added to his frequent conscio\is glances at a 
dress to which he was but little accustomedy very 
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effectually destroyed his aim oijiguring^ and ren- 
dered all his efforts useless. 

During tea entered Miss Branghton and her bro-^ 
ther. I was sorry to observe the consternation of 
the former, when she perceived Mr. Smith. I had 
intended applying to her for advice upon this occa* 
, sion, but had been always deterred by her disagree- 
able abruptness. Having cast her eyes several 
times from Mr. Smith to me, with manifest displea- 
sure, she seated herself sullenly in the window, 
;icarce answering Madame Duval's inquiries ; and 
when I spoke to her, turning absolutely away from 
me. 

Mr. Smith, delighted at this mark of his impor- 
tance, sat indolently quiet on his chair, endeavour- 
ing by his looks rather to display, than to conceal, 
his inward satisfaction. 

Good gracious! cried young Branghton, why, 
you're all as fine as five-pence ! Why, where are 
you going ? 

To the Hampstead ball, answered Mr. Smith. 

To a ball ! cried he. Why, what, is Aunt going 
to a ball ? Ha, ha, ha ! 

Yes. to be sure, cried Madame Duval ; I don't 
know nothing need hinder me. • 

And pray, Aunt, will you dance too ? 

Perhaps I may ; but I suppose. Sir, that's none 
of your business, whether I do or not. 

Lord ! well, I should like to go ! I should like to 
see Aunt dance of all things! But the joke is, I 
don't believe she'll get ever a partner; 

You're the most rudest boy ever I see, cried 
Madame Duval angrily : bilt 1 promise you, I'll tell 
your father what you say, for Tve no notion of such 
vulgamess. 

Why, Lord, Aunt, what are you so angry for ? 
there's no speaking a word, but you fly into a pas- 

VOt. XXXIX. E ' 
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sion : jouVe ias bad as Biddy or Poll fur that> for 
you're alvrays a-sc(^ding. 

I desire, Tom, cried Miss Branghton, you'd speak 
for yourself, and not make so free with my name. 

There, now, she's up ! there's nothing but quar- 
relling with the women ; it's my belief they like it 
better than victuals and drink. 

Fie, Tom, cried Mr. Smith, you never remember 
your manners before the ladies : I'm sure you never 
heard me speak so rude to them. 

Why, Lord, you are a beau ; but that's nothing to, 
me. So, if you've a mind, you may be so polite as 
to dance with Aunt yourself. Then, with a loud 
laugh, he declared it would be good fun to see them. 

Let it be never so good, or never so bad, cried 
Madame Duval, you won't see nothing of it I pro- 
mise you ; so pray don't let me hear no more of 
such vulgar pieces of fun ; for, 1 assure you, I don't 
like it. And as to my dancing with Mr. Smith, you 
may see wonderfuller things than that any day in 
Ihe week. 

Why, as to that, Ma'am, said Mr. Smith, looking 
much surprised, I always thought you intended to 
play at cords, and so I thought to dance with the 
yoang tady. 

I gladly seized this opportunity to make my de^ 
claration, that I should not dance at all. 

Not dance at all 1 repeated Miss Branghton ; yes^ 
that's a likely matter truly, when people go to balls, 

I wish she mayn't, said the brother ; cause then 
Mr. Smith will have nobody but Aunt for a partner* 
Lord, how mad he'll be ! 

O, as to that, said Mi*. Smith, I don't at allfeai^ 
of prevailing with the young lady, if once I get her 
to the room. 

Indeed, Sir, cried I, much offended by his con- 
ceit, you are mistaken ; and therefore I beg leave to 
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andeeeive you, as you may be assured my resolution 
will not alter. 

Then, pray, Miss, if it is not impertinent, cried 
Miss Branghton sneeringly, what do you go for ? 

Merely and solely, answered I, to comply with 
the request of Madame Duval. 

Miss, cried young Branghton, Bid only wishes it 
Was she, for she has cast a sheep's eye at Mr. Smith 
this long while. 

Tom, cried the sister, rising, IVe the greatest 
mind in the world to box your ears ! How dare you 
say such a thing of me ! 

NO| hang it, Tom, no, that's wrong, said Mr. 
Smith simpering ; it is indeed, to tell the lady's se- 
crets. — But never mind him, Miss Biddy, for 1 won't 
believe him. 

Why, I know Bid would give her ears to go, re- 
turned the brother ; but only Mr. Smith likes Miss 
best, — so does every body else. 

While the sister gave him a very angry answer, 
Mr. Smith said to me in a low voice, Why now, 
Ma'am, how can you be so cruel as to be so much 
handsomer than your cousins ? Nobody can look at 
them when you are by. 

Miss, cried young Branghton, whatever he says 
to you don't mind him, for he means no good; 111 
give you my word for it, he'll never marry you ; 
for he has told me again and again, he'll never 
marry as long as he lives : besides, if he'd any mind 
to be married, there's Bid would have had him long 
ago, and thanked him too. 

Come, come, Tom, don't tell secrets; youll 
make the ladies afraid of me : but I assure you, 
lowering his voice, if I did marry, it should be your 
cousin. 

Should be !•- did you ever, my dear Sir, hear 

such unauthorized freedom ? I looked at him with a 

X 2 
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contempt I did not wish to repress, and walked to 
the other end of the room. 

Very soon after Mr. Smith sent for a hackney- 
coach. When I would have taken leave of Miss 
Branghton, she turned angrily from me, without 
making any answer. She supposes, perhaps, that I 
have rather sought, than endeavoured to avoid, the 
notice and civilities of this conceited young man. 

The ball was at the long room at Hampstead. 

This room seems very well named, for 1 believe it 
would be difficult to find any other epithet which 
might with propriety distinguish it, as it is without 
ornament, elegance, or any sort of singularity, and 
merely to be marked by its length. 

I was saved from the importunities of Mr. Smith 
the beginning of the evening, by Madame Duval's 
declaring her intention to dance the two first dances 
with him herself. Mr. Smith's chagrin was very 
evident ; but as she paid no regard to it, he was ne- 
cessitated to lead her out. 

I was, however, by no means pleased, when she 
said she was determined to dance a minuet. In- 
deed, I was quite astonished, not having had the 
least idea she would, have consented to, much less 
proposed, such an exhibition of her person. She had 
some trouble to make her intentions known, as Mr. 
Smith was rather averse to speaking to the master 
of the ceremonies. 

During this minuet, how much did I rejoice in 
being surrounded only with strangers ! She danced 
in a style so uncommon ; her age, her showy dress, 
and an unusual quantity of rouge, drew upon her 
the eyes, and I fear the derision, of the whole com- 
pany. Whom she danced with, I know not ; but 
Mr. Smith was so ill-bred as to laugh at her very 
openly, and to speajc of her with as much ridicule 
86 was in his power. But I would neitlier look at 
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nor listen tq him, nor would I suffer him to proceed 
with any speech which he began, expressive of his 
vexation at being forced to dance with her. I told 
him, very gravely, that complaints upon such a sub- 
ject might, with less impropriety, be made to every 
person in the room than to me. 

When she returned to us, she distressed me very 
much, by asking what I thought of her minuet. I 
spoke as civilly as I could; but the coldness of my 
eompliment evidently disappointed her. She then 
called upon Mr. Smith to secure a good place among 
the country dancers ; and away they went, though 
not before he had taken the liberty to say to me in 
a low voice, I protest to you, Ma'am, I shall be 

Suite out of countenance, if any of my acquaintance 
tiould see me dancing with the old lady ! 
For a few moments I very much rejoiced at being 
relieved from this troublesome man ; but scarce hai 
I time to congratulate myself, before I was accosted 
by another, who begged the favour of hopping a dance 
with me. 

I told him that I should not dance at all ; but he 
thought proper to importune me, very freely, not 
to be so cruel ; and I was obliged to assume no 
little haughtiness before I could satisfy him I was 
serious. 

After this, I was addressed much in the same 
manner, by several other young men, of whom the 
iippearance and language was equally inelegant 
and low-bred ; so that I soon found njy situation 
was both disagreeable and improper, since, as I 
was quite alone, I fear I must seem rather to invite 
than to forbid the offers and notice I received ; and 
yet so great was my apprehension of this interpreta- 
tion, that I am sure, my dear Sir, you would have 
laughed had you seen how proudly gravel appeared. 
1 knew not whether to be glad or sorty, when Ma 

e3 
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dame Duval and Mr, Smith returned.^ The latt^ 
instantly renewed his tiresome entreaties, and Ma* 
dame Duval said she would go to the card-table ; 
and as soon as she was accommodated, she desired 
us to join the dancers. 

I will not trouble you with the arguments which 
followed. Mr. Smith teased me till I was weary of 
resistance ; and I should at last have been obliged 
to submit, had I not fortunately recollected the af- 
fair of Mr. Level, and told my persecutor, that it 
was impossible I should dance with him, even if I 
wished it, as I had refused several persons in his 
absence. 

He was not contented with being extremely cha- 
grined; but took the liberty, openly and warmly, 
to expostulate with me upon not having said I was 

The total disregard with which, involuntarily, I 
heard him, made him soon change the subject. In 
truth, I had no power to attend to him ; for all my 
thoughts were occupied in retracing the transactions 
of the two former balls, at which I had been present. 
The party — the conversation---the company — O 
how great the contrast \ 

In a short time, however, he contrived to draw 
my attention to himself, by his extreme imperti- 
nence ; for he chose to express what he called his 
odmiration of me, in terms so open and familiar, that 
he forced me to express my displeasure with 6qual 
plainness. 

But how was I surprised, when I found he had 
the temerity — what else can I call it ?— rto impute 
my resentment to doubts of his honour ! for he said, 
My dear Ma'am, you must be a little patient; I 
assure you I have no bad designs, I have not, upon 
my^word; but, really, there is no resolving upon 
such a thing as matrimony all at once : what with 
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the loss of one's liberty, and what with the ric^icule 
of all one's acquaintance, — 1 assure you, Ma'am, you 
are the first lady who ever made me even demur 
upon this subject ; for, afler all, my dear Ma'am, 
marriage is the devil. 

Your opinion, Sir, answered I, of either the mar- 
ried or the single life, can be of no manner of con- 
sequence to me ; and therefore I would by no means 
trouble you to discuss their different merits. 

Why, really. Ma'am, as to your being a little out 
of sorts, I must own 1 can't wonder at it ; for, to be 
sure, marriage is all in all with the ladies; but with 
us gentlemen it's quite another thing ! Now only put 
yourself in my place ;-> suppose you had sucn a 
large acquaintance of gentlemen as I have, — and that 
you had always been used to appear a little -p-a little 
smart among them, — why now, how should you like 
to let yourself down all at once into a married man ? 

I could not tell what to answer ; so much con- 
ceit, and so much ignorance, both astonished and si- 
lenced me. 

I assure you. Ma'am, added he, there is not only 

Miss Biddy, though I should have scorned to 

mention her, if her brother had not blabb'd, for I'm 
quite particular in keeping ladies' secrets, — but 
there are a great many other ladies that have been 

proposed to me; but I never thought twice of any 

of them, that is, not in a serious way : — so you may 
vi^ well be proud, offering to take niy hand ; for 
I assure you, there is nobody so likely to catch me 
at last as yourself. 

Sir, cried I, drawing myself back as haughtily 
as I could, you are totally mistaken, if you ima- 
gine you have given me any pride I felt not before, 
by this conversation ; on the contrary, you must al- 
low me to tell you, J dhd it too huouliating to bea^v 
With it any longer. 
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I theB placed myself behind the chair of Madame 
DuTal ; who, when she heard of the partners I had 
refused, pitied my ignorance of the world, but no 
longer insisted upon my dancing. 

Indeed, the extreme vanity of this man makes me 
exert a spirit which 1 did not, till now, know that, 
I possessed: but I cannot endure that he should 
think me at his disposal. 

The rest of the evening passed very quietly, as 
Mr. Smith did not again attempt speaking to me ; 
except, indeed, after we had left the room, and while 
Madame Duval was seating herself in the coach, he 
said, in a voice of piquiSy Next time I take the trou- 
ble to get any tickets for a young lady, I'll make a 
bargain before-hand, that she sha n't turn me over 
to her grandmother. 

We came home very safe ; and thus ended this so 
long projected and most disagreeable afi&ir. 
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EVELINA IN CONTINUATION. 

I HAVE just received a most affecting letter from 
Mr. Macartney. I will inclose it, my dear Sir, for 
your perusal. More than ever have I cause to re- 
joice that I was able to assist him. 

Mr. Macartney to Miss Anvilie.- 

Madam, 

Impressed with the deepest, the most heartfelt 
sense of the exalted humanity with which you have 
rescued from destruction an unhappy stranger, al- 
low me, with the humblest gratitude, to offer you 
my fervent acknowledgments^ and to implore your 
pardon for the terror I have caused you. . 

You bid me. Madam, live : I have now, indeed, 
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a motive for life, since I sliould not willingly quit 
the world, while 1 withhold from the needy and di- 
stressed any share of that charity which a disposition 
so noble would otherwise bestow upon them. • 

The benevolence with which you have interested 
yourself in my affairs, induces me to suppose you 
would wish to be acquainted with the cause of that 
desperation from which you snatched me, and the 
particulars of that misery of which you have so won^ 
derfully been a witness. Yet, as this explanation 
will require that I should divulge secrets of a nature 
the most delicate, I must entreat you to regard them 
as sacred, even though I forbear to mention the 
names of the parties concerned. 

I was brought up in Scotland, though my niother, 
who had the sole care of me, was an English-woman, 
and had not one relation in that country. She de- 
voted to me her whole time. The retirement in 
which we lived, and the distance from our natural 
friends, she often told me, were the effect of an un- 
conquerable melancholy with which she was seized 
upon the sudden loss of my father, some time before 
I was born. 

At Aberdeen, where I finished my education, t 
formed a friendship with a young man of fortune, 
which I considered as the chief happiness of my life: 
^but, when he quitted his studies, I considered it as 
my chief misfortune ; for he immediately prepared, 
by direction of his friends, to make the tour of Eu- 
rope. As 1 was desfgned for the church, and had 
no prospect even of maintenance but from my own 
industry, I scarce dared permit even a wish of ac- 
companying him. It is true, he would jo3^ully 
have borne my expenses : biit my affection was as 
free from meanness as his own ; and I made a deter- 
mination the most solemn, never to lessen its dignity 
by submitting to pecuniary obligations. 
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We corresponded with great regularity, and thf 
most Unbounded confidence, for the space of two 
years, when he arrived at Lyons in his way home. 

He wrote me thence the most pressing invitation 
to meet him at Paris, where he intended to remain 
some time. My desire to comply with his request, 
and shorten our absence, was so earnest, that my 
mother, too indulgent to control me, lent roe what 
asastance was in her power, and, in an ill-fated mo^ 
ment, I set out for that capital. 

My meeting with this dear friend was the hap* 
piest event of my life : he introduced me to all his 
acquaintance ; and so quickly did time seem to pass 
at that delightful period, tiiat the six weeks I had 
allotted for my stay were gone, ere I was sensible I 
had missed so many days. But I must now own, 
that the company of my friend was not the sole 
subject of my felicity : I became acquainted with 
a young lady, daughter of an Englishman of di- 
stinction, with whom I formed an attachment 
which I have a thousand times vowed, a thousand 
times sincerely thought, would be lasting as my life< 
8he had but just quitted a convent in which she 
had been placed when a child, and though English 
by birth, she could scarcely speak her native lan- 
guage. Her person and disposition were equally 
engaging; but chiefly I adored her for the greatness 
of the expectations, which, for my sake, she was 
willing to resign. 

When the time for my residence in Paris expired, 
I was almost distracted at the idea of quitting her; 
yet I had not the courage to make our attachment 
known to her father, who might reasonably form 
for her such views as would make him reject, with a 
contempt which I could not bear to think of, such 
an offer as mine. Yet I had frea access to the 
house, where she Sjeemed to be left almost wholly 



to the guidance of an old servant, who was my fost 
friend. 

But to be brief, the sudden and unexpected re-* 
turn of her father one fatal afternoon, proved the 
uL beginning of the misery which has ever since de- 
sL voured me. I doubt not but he had listened to our 
in conversation ; for he d^ted into the room with the 
rage of a madman. Heavens ! what a scene fol-* 
10- lowed ! — what abusive language did the shame of a 
clandestine affair, and tlie consciousness of acting ill, 
induce me to brook ! At length, however, his fury 
exceeded my patience, he called me a beggarly, 
cowardly Scotchman. Fired at the words, 1 drew 
my sword ; he, with equal alertness, drew his ; for 
he was not an old man, bi;t, on the contrary, strong 
and able as myself. In vain his daughter pleaded ; 
tk| — in vain did I, repentant of my anger, retreat— ^his 
reproaches continued ; myself, my country, were 
loaded with infamy, till, no longer constraining my 
rage, — we fought, — and he fell ! 

At that moment I could almost have destroyed 
myself! The young lady fainted with terror; the 
old servant, drawn to us by the noise of the scuffle, 
entreated me to escape, and promised to bring in* 
tdligence of what should pass to my apartments* 
The disturbance which I heard raised in the house 
obliged me to comply ; and, in a state of mind in- 
conceivably wretched, I tore myself away. 

My friend, whom Ifpund at home, soon dis* 
covered the whole a£&ir. It was near midnight be* 
fpre the woman came. She told me that her master 
was living, and her young mistress restored to her 
senses. The absolute necessity for my leaving 
Paris, while any danger remained, was forcibly ar« 
gued by my friend : the servant promised to ac- 
quaint him of whatever passed, and he to transmit 
[)r j to me her information. Thus circumstaocedi with 
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the assistance of this dear ^end, I effected my de- 
parture from Paris^ and not long afler, I returned 
to Scotland. I would fain have stopped by the way, 
that I might have been nearer the scene of all my 
concerns ; but the low state of my finances denied 
me that satisfaction. 

The miserable situation of my mind was soon dis- 
covered by my mother ; nor would she rest till I 
communicated the cause. She heard my whole 
story with an agitation which astonished me :— the 
name of the parties concerned seemed to strike her 
with horror:— but. when I said, IVe fought, and he 
fell', — My son, cried she, you have then murdered 
your father ! and she sunk breathless at my feet. 
Comments, Madam, upon suchascene as this, would 
to you be superfluous and to me agonizing : I can- 
not, for both our sakes, be too concise. When she 
recovered, she confessed all the particulars of a tale 
which she had hoped never to have revealed— Alas ! 
the loss she had sustained of my father was not by 
death ! — bound to her by no ties but those of ho- 
nour, he had voluntarily deserted her ! — Her set- 
tling in Scotland was not the effect of choice, — she 
was banished thither by a family but too justly 
incensed. — Pardon, Madam, that I cannot be more 
explicit I 

My senses, in the greatness of my misery, actu- 
ally forsook me, and, for more than a week, I was 
wholly delirious. My unfortunate mother was yet 
m(»re to be pitied ; for she pined with unmitigated 
sorrow, eternally reproaching herself for the danger 
to which her too strict silence Kad exposed me* 
When I recovered my reason, my impatience to hear 
from Paris almost aeprived me of it again ; and 
though the length of time I waited for letters might 
justly be attributed to contrary winds, I could not 
bear the delay, and was twenty times upon the point 
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of returning thither at all hazards. At length, how- 
ever, several letters arrived at once, and from the 
most insupportable of my afflictions I was then re- 
lieved; for they acquainted me that the horrors of 
parricide were not in reserve for me. They inform- 
ed me also, that as soon as the wound was healed> a 
journey would be made to England, where my un- 
happy sisier wtis to be received by an aunt, with 
whom she was to live. 

This intelligence somewhat quieted the violence 
of my sorrows. 1 instantly formed a plan of meet- 
ing them in London, and, by revealing the whole 
dreadful story, convincing this irritated parent that 
he had nothing more to apprehend from his daugh- 
ter's unfortunate choice. My mother consented, 
and gave me & letter to prove the truth of ray as- 
sertions. As I could but ill afford to make this 
journey, I travelled in the cheapest way that was 
possible. I took an obscure lodging, — I need not. 
Madam, tell you where, — and boarded with the 
people of the house. 

Here I languished, week after week, vaiTnly hop- 
ing for the arrival of my family ; but my impetuo- 
sity had blinded me to the imprudence of which I 
was guilty in quitting Scotland so hastily. My 
wounded father, after his recovery, relapsed : and 
when I had waited in the most comfortless situation 
for six weeks, my friend wrote me word, that the 
journey was yet deferred for some time longer. 

My finances were then nearly exhausted ; and I 
was obliged, though most unwillingly, to beg fur- 
ther assistance from my mother, that I might return 
to Scotland. O Madam ! — my answer was not from 
herself; — it was written by a lady who had long 
been her companion, and acquainted me that she 
had been taken suddenly ill of a fever,— and was 
no more 1 
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The compassionate nature of which you have 
given such noble proofs, assures me I need not, if I 
could, paint to you the anguish of a mind over- 
whelmed with such accumulated sorrows. 

Inclosed was a letter to a near relation, which she 
had, during her illness, with much difficulty, writ^ 
ten ; and in which, with the strongest maternal ten- 
derness, she described my deplorable situation, ^d 
entreated his interest to pr oc ure me some preferment. 
Yet so sunk was I by misfortune, that a fortnight 
elapsed before I had the courage or spirit to attempt 
delivering this letter. I was then compelled to it 
by want. To make my appearance with some de- 
cency, I was necessitated myself to the melancholy 
task of changing my coloured clothes for a suit of 
mourning ; — and then I proceeded to ^eek my re« 
lation. 

J was informed he was not in town. 

In this desperate situation, the pride of my heart, 
which hitherto had not bowed to adversity, gave 
way ; and I determined to entreat the assistance of 
my friend, whose offered services I had a thousand 
times rejected. Yet, Madam, so hard is it to root 
from the mind its favourite principles or preju* 
dices, call them which you please, that I lingered 
another week ere I had the resolution to send away 
a letter which I regarded as the death of my inde* 
pendence. 

At length, reduced to my last shilling, dunned in- 
solently by the people of the house, and almost fa- 
mished, I sealed this fatal letter; and, with a heavy 
heart, determined to take it to the post-office. But 
Mr. Branghton and his son suffered me not to pasa 
through their shop with impunity; they insulted 
me grossly, and threatened me with imprisonment^ 
if I did not immediately satisfy their demands. 
iStung to the Boul, I bad them have but a day*8 pa- 



tiende, dnd flung from them in a state of mind too 
terrible for description. 

My letter, which I now found would be received 
too late to save me from disgrace^ I tore into a thou- 
sand pieces ; and scarce could I refrain from putting 
an instantaneous, an unlicensed, period to my exist- 
ence. 

In this disorder of my senses, I formed the horri- 
ble plan of turning foot-pad ; for which purpose I 
returned to my lodging, and collected whatever of 
my apparel I could part with ; which I immediately 
lK)Id, and with the produce puri^haised a brace of 
pistols, powder and shot. I hope, however, you 
will believe me, when I most solemnly assure you, 
my sole intention was to frighten the passengers I 
should assault with these dangerous weapons; which 
I had not loaded, but from a resolution, — a dreadful 
one, I own, — to save myself from an ignominious 
death if seized. And, indeed, I thought, that if 
I could but procure money sufficient to pay Mr. 
Branghton, and make a journey to Scotland, I should 
soon be able, by the public papers, to discover 
whom I had injured, and to make private retribu- 
tion. 

But, Madam, new to every species of villany, my 
perturbation was so great, that I could with difficult 
ty support myself: yet the Branghtons observed it 
not as I passed through the shop. 

Here I stop r—what followed is better known to 
yourself, ^ut no time can ever efiace from my 
memory that moment, when, in the very action of 
preparing for my own destruction, or the lawless 
seizure of the property of others, you rushed into 
the room and arrested mv arm! — It was indeed an 
awful moment!— the hand of Providence seemed to 
iBtervene betweea me and eternity : I beheld you 
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as an angel ! — I thought you dropt from the 
clouds ! — The earth, indeed, had never presented 
to my view a form so celestial !-f-What wonder, 
then, that a spectacle so astonishing should, to a 
man disordered as I was, appear too beautiful to be 
human ? 

And now. Madam, that I have performed this 
painfiil task, the more grateful one remains of re- 
warding, as far as is in my power, your generous 
goodness, by assuring you it shall not be thrown 
away. You have awakened me to a sense of the 
false pride by which I have been actuated ; — a 
pride whicli, white it scorned assistance from a 
iriend, scrupled not to compel it from a stranger, 
though at the hazard of reducing that stranger to a 
situation as destitute as my own. Yet, oh ! how 
violent was the struggle which tore my conflicting 
soul, ere I could persuade myself to profit by the 
benevolence which you were so evidently disposed 
to exert in my favour ! 

By means of a ring, the gift of my much-re- 
gretted mother, I have for the present satisfied Mr. 
Branghton ; and by means of your compassion, I 
hope to support myself either till I hear from my 
friend, to whom at length I have written, or till the 
relation of my mpther returns to town. 

To talk to you. Madam, of paying my debt, 
would be vain ; 1 never can ! the service you have 
done me exceeds all power of return : you have re- 
stored me to my senses ; you have taught me to 
curb those passions vvliicli bereft me of them ; and, 
since I cannot avoid calamity, to bear it as a man! 
An interposition so wonderfully circumstanced can 
never be recollected without benefit. Yet allow 
me to say, the pecuniary part of my obligation 
must be settled by my first ability. 
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t amy Madam, with the most profomicl respect, 
and heart-felt gratitude, 

Your obedient 
and devoted humble servant, 

J. MACARTNEY* 



LETTER LII. 

XVBLINA IN CONTINUATION. 

Holborii, July 1 . — 5 o'clock in the morning. 

sitt, what an adventure have I to write! — all 
night it has occupied my thoughts, &nd I am now 
risen thus early to write it to you. 

Yesterday it was settled that we should spend the 
evening in Marybone Gardens, where M. Torre, a 
celebrated foreigner, was to exhibit some fireworktb 
The party consisted of Madame Duval, all the 
Branghtons, M. Du Bois, Mr. Smitli, and Mr. 
Brown. 

We were almost the first persons who entered the 
Gardens, Mr. Branghton having declared he would 
hav^a// he could get for his money, which, at best, was 
only fooled away at such silly and idle places. 

We walked in parties, and very much detached 
from one another. Mr. Brown and Miss Polly led 
the way by themselves ; Miss Branghton and Mr. 
Smith followed ; and the latter seemed determined 
to be revenged for my behaviour at the ball, by 
transferring all his former attention for me to Miss 
Branghton, who received it with an air of exulta- 
tion ; and very frequently they each of them, 
though from different motives, looked back, to dis- 
cover whether I observed their good intelligence. 
Madame Duval walked with M. Du Bois, and Mr. 
Branghton by himself; but bis son would willingly 
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have attached himself . wholly to roe; saying fre- 
quently, Come, Miss, let*s you and I have a litde 
fun together : you see they have all left us, so noir 
let's leave them. But I begged to be excused, and 
went to the other side of Madame Duval. 

This Garden, as it is called, is neither striking 
for magnificence nor for beauty ; and we were afi 
so dull and languid, that I was extremely glad 
when we were summoned to the orchestra, upon the 
opening of a concert ; in the course of whicn I had 
the pleasure of hearing a concerto on the violin by 
Mr. Barthelemon, who to me seems a player of ex- 
quisite fancy, feeling, and variety. 
p When notice was given us that the fire-works 
were preparing, we hurried along to secure good 
jplaces for the sight; but very soon we were so en- 
circled and incommoded by the crowd, that Mr. 
Smith proposed the ladies should make interest for a 
form to stand upon : this was soon effected : and the 
men then left us to accommodate themselves better; 
saying, they would return the moment the exhibi- 
tion was over. 

The fire-work was really beautiful; and told, 
with wonderful ingenuity, the story of Orpheus and 
Eurydice: but, at the moment of the fatal look 
which separated them for ever, there was such an 
explosion of fire, and so horrible a noise, that we ally 
as of one accord, «jumpt hastily from the form, and 
ran away some paces, fearing that we were in dan- 
ger of mischief, from the innumerable Sparks of fire 
which glittered in the air. 

For a moment or two I neither knew nor consi- 
dered whither I had run ; but my recollection was 
soon awakened by a stranger's addressing me with. 
Come along with me, my dear, and Y\\ take care of 
you. 

I started ; and then, to my'great terror^ perceived 
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that I had out-run all my companions, and saw not 
one human being I knew! With all the speed in 
my power, and forgetful of my first fright, I has- 
tened back to the place I had left ; — ^but found the 
form occupied by a new set of people. 

In vain, frOm side to side, I looked for some face 
I knew ; I found myself in the midst of a crowd, 
yet without party, friend, or acquaintance. I iiiralk- 
ed in disordered haste from place to place, without 
knowing which way to turn, or whither I went. 
Every other moment I was spoken to by some bold 
and unfeeling man ; to whom my distress, which I 
think must be very apparent, only furnished a pre- 
tence for impertinent witticisms, or free gallantry. 

At last a young officer, marching fiercely up to 
me, said. You are a sweet pretty creature, and I 
enlist you in my service ; and then, with great vio- 
lence, he seized my hand. I screamed aloud with 
fear ; and forcibly snatching it away, I ran hastily 
up to two ladies, and cried, For Heaven's sake, dear 
ladies, afibrd me some protection ! 

They heard me with a loud laugh, but very rea- 
dily said, Ay, let her walk between us; and each of 
them took hold of an arm. 

Then, in a drawling, ironical tone of voice, they 
asked what hadfrighiened my Utile Ladyship ? I told 
them my adventure very simply, and entreated they 
would have the goodness to assist me in finding my 
friends. 

O yes, to be sure, they said, I should not want 
for friends whilst I was with them. Mine, I said, 
would be very grateful for any civilities with which 
they might favour me. But imagine, my dear Sir, 
how I must be confounded, when I observed, that 
every other word I spoke produced a loud laugh ! 
However, I will not dwell upon a couversatiou, which 
soon, to my inexpressible horror, convinced me I 
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had sought protection from insult, of tho^e tirho wete 
themselves most likely to offer it ! You, my dearest 
Sir, I well know, will both feel for, and pity my 
terror, which I have no words to describe. 

Had I been at liberty, I should have instantly run 
away from them when I made the shocking disco- 
very : but, as they held me fast, that was utterly 
impossible : and such was my dread of their re- 
sentment or abuse, that I did not dare make any 
open attempt to Escape. 

They asked me a thousand questions, accompa* 
nied by as many halloos, of who I was, what I was, 
and whence I came? My answers were very inco* 
herent ; ^but what, good Heaven, were my emo- 
tions, when, a few moments afterwards, 1 perceived 
advancing our way— Lord Orville! 

Never shall I forget what I felt at that instant i 
had I, indeed, been sunk to the guilty state which 
such companions might lead him to suspect, I could 
scarce have had feelings more cruelly depressing. 

However, to my infinite joy, hepa&sed us without 
distinguishing me ; though I saw that in a careless 
manner his eyes surveyed the party. 

As soon as he was gone, one of these unhappy 
women said, Do you know that young fellow ? 

Not thinking it possible she should mean Lord 
Orville by such a term, I readily answered, No, 
Madam. 

Why then, answered she, you have a monstrous 
^ood stare for a little country Miss. 

I now found I had mistaken her, but was glad to 
lavoid an explanation. 

A few minutes afler, what was my delight to 
hear the voice of Mr* Brown, who called out, Lord, 
i*n*t that Miss what's her name ? 

Thank God, cried I, suddenly springing from 
them both, thank God, I have found my party. 
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Mr. Brown was, however, alone; and, withoul 
knowing what I did, I took hold of his arm. 

Lord, Miss, cried he, weVe had such a hunt you 
can't think ; some of them thought you was gone 
home : but I says, says I, I don t think, says I, that 
she's like to go home all alone, says I. 

So that gentleman, belongs to you, Miss, does he? 
said one of the women. 

Yes, Madam, answered I, and I now thank you 
for your civility ; but, as I am safe, will not give 
you any further trouble. 

I courtesied slightly, and would have walked 
away ; biit, most unfortunately, Madame Duval and 
the two Miss Branghtons just then joined us. 

They^all began to make a thousand inquiries; to 
which I briefly answered, that I had been obliged 
to these two ladies for walking with me, and would 
tell them more another time: for, though I felt 
great comparative courage, I was yet too much inti- 
midated by their presence, to dare be explicit. 

Nevertheless, I ventured once more to wish them 
good night, and proposed seeking Mr. Branghton. 
These unhappy women listened to all that was said 
with a kind of callous curiosity, and seemed deter- 
mined not to take any hint. But my vexation was 
terribly augmented when, after having whispered 
something to each other, they very cavalierly de- 
clared, that they intended joining our party ! and 
then, one of them very boldly took hold of my arm, 
while the other, going round, seized that of Mr. 
Brown ; and thus, almost forcibly, we were moved 
on between them, and followed by Madame Duval 
and the Miss Branghtons., 

It would be very difficult to say which was 
greatest, my fright, or Mr. Brown's consternation; 
who ventured not to make the least resistance, 
though his uneasiness made him tremble almost ^ 
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tnuch as myself. I would instantly have withdratm 
my arm; but it was held so tight I could not tnove 
it ; and poor Mr. Brown was circumstanced in the 
<same manner on the other side; for I heard hnn say, 
Lord, Ma'am^ thef e^s no need to squeeze one's arm 
so! 

And this wad OUi* situation, — ^for we had not taken 
three steps, when,— O Sif, — We again met Lord Or- 
ville !-^ut not a^ain did he pass quietly by us i — 
unhappily I eaugnt his eye ; — ^both mine immedi- 
ately were bent to the ground ; but he approached 
me, and we all stopped. 

I then looked up. He bowed. Good God, with 
what expressive eyes did he regard me! Never 
Were surprise and concern so strongly marked :— ^ 
yes, my dear Sir, he looked greatly concerned ; and 
that, the remembrance of that, is the only consola-< 
tion I feel for an evening the most painful of my life. 

What he first said I knoW not; for, indeed, I 
seemed to have neither ears nor understanding ; but 
I recollect that I only courtesied in silence. He 
paused for an instant, as if— I believe so, — as if un<< 
willing to pass on; and then, finding the whole 
party detained, he again bowed, and took leave. 

Indeed, my dear Sir, I thought I should have 
fainted; so great was my emotion from shame, 
Vexation, and a thousand other feelings, for which I 
have no elcpressions. I absolutely tore myself from 
the woman's arm ; an^ then, disengaging tnyself 
from that of Mr. Brown, I went to Madame Duval, 
and besought that she would not sufiPer me to be 
again parted from her. 

I fancy that Lord Orville saw what passed ; for 
scarcely was I at liberty, ere he returned* Me- 
thought, my dear Sir, the pleasure, the surprise of 
that moment, recompensed me for all the chagrin I 
Jiad before felt : for do you not think, that his re- 
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turn manifests, fi-om a character so quiet, so reser* 
ved as Lord Orville's, something like solicitude in 
my concerns ? such at least was the interpretation I 
involuntarily made upon again seeing him. 

With a politeness to which I have been some time 
very little used, he apologized for returning ; and 
then inquired after the health of Mrs. Mirvan, and 
the rest of the Howard Grove family. The flattering 
conjecture which I have just acknowledged, had so 
wonderfully restored my spirits, that I believe I 
never answered him so readily, and with so little 
constraint. Very short, however, was the duration 
of this conversation : for we were soon most disa-p 
greeably interrupted. 

The Miss Branghtons, though they saw almost 
immediately the characters of the women to whom 
I had so unfortunately applied, were, nevertheless, 
80 weak and foolish, as merely to Hiter at their be** 
liaviour. As to Madame Djuval, she was for some 
time so strangely imposed upon, that she thought 
they were two real fine ladies. Indeed, it is won- 
deiTul to see how easily and how frequently she is 
deceived. Our disturbanqe, however, arose from 
young Brown, who was now between the two 
women, by whom his arms were absolutely pinioned 
to hb sides: for a few minutes his complaints had 
been only murmured ; but he now called out aloud, 
Goodness, Ladies, you hurt me like any thing! 
why, I can't walk at all, if you keep pinching my 
arms so ! 

This speech raised a loud laugh in the -women, 
and redoubled the tittering of the Miss Branghtons* 
For my own part, I was most cruelly confused : 
while the countenance of Lord Orville manifeste4 
I sort of indignant astonishment ; and, from that 
noBient, he spoke to me no more till he took leave* 

Ma^buii9 Puval; wba now began tQ suspect b^r 
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company, proposed our taking the first box wc saw. 
empty, bespeaking a supper, and waiting till Mr. 
Branghton should find us. 

Miss Polly mentioned one she had remarked, to 
which we all turned. Madame Duval instantly 
seated herself; and the two bold women, forcing the 
frightened Mr. Brown to go between them, followed 
her example. 

Lord Orville, with an air of gravity that wound^- 
ed my very soul, then wished me good night. I 
said not a word ; but my face, if it had any con- 
nection with my heart, must have looked melancholy 
indeed : and* so I have some reason to believe it 
did : for he added, with much more softness, though 
no less dignity, Will Miss Anville allow me to ask 
her address, and to pay my respects to her before I 
leave town ? 

O.how I changed colour at this unexpected re- 
quest ! — yet what was the mortification I suffered in 
answering. My Lord, I am — in Holborn ! 

He tlien bowed and left us. 

What, what can. he think of this adventure! how 
strangely, how cruelly have all appearances turned 
against me ! Had I been blessed with any presence 
of mind, I should instantly have explained to him 
the accident which occasioned my being in such 
terrible company : — but I have none ! 

As to the rest of the evening, I cannot relate the 
particulars of what passed ; for, to you, I only write 
of what I think; and can think of nothing but 
this unfortunate, this disgraceful meeting. These 
two wretched women continued to torment us alU 
but especially poor Mr. Brown, who seemed to 
afford them uncommon diversion, till we were dis- 
covered by Mr. Branghton, wl>p very soon found 
means to release us jfrom their persecutions, by 
frightening them away. We stayed biit a short 
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time after they left us^ which was all employed in 
explanation* 

Whatever may be the construction which Lord 
OrviUe may put upon this afiair, to me it cannot fail 
of being unfavourable;' to be seen-^gracious Hea- 
ven ! to be seen in company with two women of such 

character! How vainly, how proudly have I 

wished to avoid meeting him when only with the 
Branghtonsand Madame Duval; — but now how joy^* 
ful should I be had he seen me to no greater disad- 
vantage!-— Holborn, too! what a direction! he who 
had always — but I will not torment you, my dearest 
Sir, with any more of my mortifymg conjectures 
and apprehensions: perhaps he may ctdl, — and then 
I shall have an opportunity of explaining to him all 
the most shocking part of the adventure. ' And yet, 
as I did not tell him at whose house I lived, he may 
not be able to discover me ; I merely said, in Hoi* 
horn I and he, who I suppose saw9iy embarassment, 
forbore to adc any other direction. 

Well, I must take my chance ! 

Yet let me in justice to Lord Orville, and injus- 
tice to the high opinion I have always entertained 
of his honour and delicacy, — ^let me observe the dif- 
ference of his behaviour, when neaHy in the same 
situation,. to that of Sir Clement Willoughby. He 
had, at least, equal cause to depreciate me in his 
opinion, and to mortify and sink me in my own : but 

far different was his conduct-: perplexed, in* 

deed, he looked, and much surprised : — but it was 
benevolently, not with insolence. I am even in- 
eBued to think, that he could not see a young 
creature whom he had so latdy known in a high- 
er sphere, appear so suddenly, so strangely, so dis- 
gracefully altered in her situation, without some 
pky. and concern. But whatever might be his 
doubts and suspicions, far from suffering them to 
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influence his behaviour, he spoke, he looked widi 
tthe same politeness and attention with which he 
had always honoured me when countenanced by 
Mrs. Mirvan. 

Once again let me drop this subject. 

In every mortification, every disturbance, how 
grateful to my heart, how sweet to my recollection, 
}s the certainty of your never-failing tenderness, 
sympathy, and protection ! Oh, Sir, could J upon 
this subject, could I write as I feel,"— how animated 
would be the language of your devoted 
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Holborn, July 1. 

liiSTLESS, uneasy, and without either spirit or cou* 
rage to employ myself, from the time I iiad finished 
my last letter, I indolently seated myself at the win- 
dow, where, while I waited Madame Duval's sum- 
mons to breakfast; I, perceived, among the carriages 
which passed by, a coronet-coach, and, in a tew 
minutes, from the window of it. Lord Orville ! I in^ 
stantly retreated, but not, I believe^ unseen ; for the 
^oach immediately drove up to our door. 

Indeed, my dear Sir, I must own 1 was greatly 
agitated ; the idea of receiving Lord Orville by myf> 
self, — the knowledge that his visit was entirely to 
me,— the wish of explaining jthe unfortunate advent 
Cure jof yesterday, — and the mortification of my pre? 
^ent circums^nces, — all these thoughts, occurring 
to me nearly at the same time, occasioned me more 
^anxiety, confusion; aivd perplexity; th.911 1 (:an ppjs^r 



i belike he meant to send up his name ; but ttit^ 
inaid, unused to such a ceremony, forgot it by th^ 
Way, and only told me, that a great Lord was be- 
low, and desired to see me ; and, the next momenty 
he appeared himself. 

If formerly, when in the circle of high life, and 
iiccustomed to its manners, I so much admired and 
distinguished the grace, the elegance of Lord Or- 
ville, think. Sir, how they must strike me now, 
now, when far removed frorii that splendid circle, I 
live with those to whom even civility is unknown, 
and decorum a strainger ! 

I am sure I received him very awkwardly : de- 
pressed by a situation so disagreeable— could I da 
otherwise ? When his first inquiries were made, I 
thhik myself very fortunate,, he said, in meeting 
with Miss Anville at home, and still more so in find- 
ing her disengaged* 

I only courtesied. He then talked of Mrs. Mir** 
van, asked how long I had been in town, and other 
such general questions; which happily gave me time 
to recover from my embarrassment* After which 
he said, If Miss Anville will allow me the honour 
of sitting by her a few minutes (for we were both 
standing) I will venture to tell her the motive which, 
next to inquiring after her health, has prompted 
me to wait on her thus early. ' 

We were then both seated; and, after a short pause^ 
he said. How to apologize for so great a liberty aA 
I am upon the point of taking, I know not ;— shall 
I, therefore, rely wholly upon your goodness, and 
not apologize at all ? 

I only bowed. 

I should be extremely sdrry 16 appear impertl* 
Dent, — yet hardly know how to avoid it. 

Impertinent ! O, my Lord, cried I, eagerly, that, 
I am sure, is impossible ! 

e 2 
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You are v^ry good, answered he, and encourage 
me to be ingenuous — 

Again he stopped : but my expectation was too 
great for speech. At last, without looking at me, 
in a low voice, and hesitating manner, he said, Were 
those ladies with whom I saw you last night ever in 
your company before ? 

No, my liord, cried 1, rising and colouring vio- 
lently, nor will they ever be again. 

He rose too ; and with an air of the most conde- 
scending concern, said, Pardon, Madam, the abrupt- 
ness of a question which I knew not how to intro- 
duce as I ought, and for which I have no excuse 
to offer but my respect for Mrs. Mirvan, joined to 
the sincerest wishes for youphappiness : yet I fear I 
have gone too far ! 

I am very sensible of the honour of your lordship's 
attention, said I ; but 

Permit me to assure you, cried he, finding I he- 
sitated, that officiousness is not my characteristic ; 
and that I would by no means have risked your dis- 
pleasure, had I not been fully satisfied you were 
too generous to be offended without a real cause of 
offence. 

Offended ! cried I, no, my Lord,Iam only grieved 
-^grieved, indeed ! to find myself in a situation so 
unfortunate as to be obliged to make explanations, 
which cannot but mortify and shock me. 

It is I alone, cried he, with some eagerness, wlio 
am shocked, as it is I who deserve to be mortified. 
I seek no explanation, for I have no doubt ; but in 
mistaking me, Miss Anville injures herself: allow 
me therefore, frankly and openly, to tell you the in- 
tention of my visit. 

I bowed, and we both returned to our seats. 

I will own myself to have been greatly surprised, 
continued he, when I met you yesterday evenii^g) 



in company with two persons who I was sensiblel 
merited not the hoAour of your notice : nor was it 
easy for me to conjecture the cause of your being 
so situated : yet, believe me, my incertitude did not 
for a moment do you injury. I ivas satisfied that 
their characters must be unknown to you ; and I 
thought ^ith concern, of the shock you wodd su8«* 
tain when you discovered their un worthiness, I 
should not, however, upon so short an acquaintance, 
have usurped the privilege of intimacy, in giving 
my unasked sentiments upon so delicate a subject, 
had I not known that credulity is the sister of in- 
nocence, and therefore feared you. might be de« 
celved. A sometlring which I could not resist,urged 
me to the freedom 1 have taken to caution you; but 
I shall not easily , forgive myself if I have been so 
unfortunate as to give you pain. 

The pride which his first question had excited, 
now subsided into delight and gratitude ; and I in-» 
stantly related to him, as well as I could, the acci- 
dent which had occasioned my joining the unhappy 
women with whom he had met me. He listened 
with an attention so flattering, seemed so much in- 
terested during the recital, and, when I had done^ 
thanked me in terms so polite, for what he was pleas- 
ed to call my condescension, that I was almost 
ashamed either to look at or hear him. 

Soon after the maid came to tell me, that Madamti 
Duval debired to have breakfast made in her own 
roOm. 

I fear, bried Lord Orville, instantly rising, that I 
have intruded upon yourtime;^yet who so situated 
could do otherwise ? Then taking my hand. Will 
Miss Anville allow me thus to seal my peace ? he 
pressed it to his lips, and took leave. 

Generous, noble Lord Orville! how disibtei^esied 
his conduct^ how delicate his whole behaviour! will- 

o3 
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ing to advise, yet afraid to wound me! — Can I ever, 
in future, regret the adventure I met with at Mary- 
bone,since it has been productive of a visit so flatter- 
ing ? Had ,my mortifications been still more humi- 
liating, my terrors still more alarming, such a mark 
of esteem — may I not call it so?— from Lord Or- 
ville, would have made me ample amends. 

And indeed, my dear Sir, I require some conso- 
lation in my present very disagreeable situation; 
for, since he went, two incidents have happened, 
that, had not my spirits been particularly elated, 
would greatly have disconcerted me. 

During breakfast Madame Duval, very abruptly, 
asked, if I should like to be married ? and added 
that Mr. Branghton had been proposing a match 
for me with his son. Surprised, and, I must own, 
provoked, I assured her that in thinking of me, Mr. 
Branghton would very vainly lose his time. 

Why, cried she, I have had grander views for 
you myself, if once qould get ypu to Paris, and 
make you be pwned ; but if I can't do that, and 
you can do no better, why, as you are both my re- 
lations, I think to leave my fortune between you ; 
and then, if you marry, you never peed want for 
nothing. 

I begged her not to pursue the subject, as, I as-i 
sured her, Mr. Branghton was totally disagreeable 
to me : but she continued her admonitions and re- 
flections, with her usual disregard . of whatever I 
could answer. She charged me, very peremptorily, 
neither wholly to discourage, nor yet to accept Mr. 
Branghton's offer, till she saw what could be done 
forme: the young man, she added, hadpften intended 
(o speak to me himself, but, not well knowing how 
to introduce the subject, he had desired her to pave 
^he way for him. 

I s^jrapled not; warmly and freely, to declare my 
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aversion to this proposal ; but it was to no effect > 
she concluded just as she had begun^ by saying th^t 
I should not have him, if 1 could do letter. 

Nothing, however, shall persuade me to listen to 
any other person concerning this odious a£&ir. 

My second cause of uneasiness arises, very un» 
expectedly, from M. Du Bois ; who, to my infinite 
surprise, upon Madame Duval's quitting the room 
after dinner, put into my hand a note, and immev 
diately left the house. 

This note contains an open declaration of an at-* 
tachment to me ; which, he says, he should never 
have presumed to have acknowledged, had he not 
been informed that Madame Duval destined'my 
hand to young Branghton — a match which he 
cannot endure to think of. He beseeches me ear- 
nestly to pardon his temerity ; professes the most 
mviolable respect ; and commits his fate to time, pa- 
tience, and pity. 

This conduct in M. Du Bois gives me real con- 
cern, as I was disposed to think very well of him. 
It will not, however, be difficult to discourage him ; 
and therefore, I shall not acquaint Madame Duvat 
of his letter, as I have reason to beheve it would 
greatly displease her. 



LETTER LIV. 

EVEI^INA IN CONTINUATIOIJ. 

July 9. 

Sir, how much uneasiness must I suffer to count 
terbalance one short morning of happiness ? 

Yesterday tfie Branghtons proposed a party to 
Kensington Gardens ; and, as usual, Madame Duya( 
insisted upon my attendance* 
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We went in li iiackney-coach to Piccadilly, and 
then had a walk through Hyde Park ; which in any 
other company would have been delightful. I was 
much pleased with Kensington Gardens, and think 
them infinitely preferable to those of VauxhalL 

Young Branghton was extremely troublesome: 
he insisted upon walking by my side, and talked 
^ith me almost by compulsion : however, my reserve 
and coldness prevented his entering upon the hate- 
ful subject which Madame DuVal had prepared me 
to appprehend. Once, indeed, when I was acci- 
dentally a few yards before the rest, he said, I sup- 
jpose. Miss, Aunt has told you about — ^you know 
what? — ha'n't she. Miss? — But I turned from him 
inthout making any answer. Neither Mr. Smith 
Jior Mr. Brdwn were of the party ; and poor M. Du 
Bois, when he found that I avoided him, looked so 
melancholy, that I was really sorry for him. 

While we were strolling round the garden, I per- 
iceived walking with a party of ladies at some di^ 
stance, Lord Orville ! I instantly retreated behind 
Miss Branghton, and kept out of sight till we had 
passed him ; for I dreaded being seen by him again in 
a public walk with a party of which I was ashamedt 

Happily I succeeded in my design, and saw nd 
more of him ; for a sudden and violent shower ot 
rain made us all hasten out of the gardens^ W^ 
ran till we came to a small green-shop, where we 
begged shelter. Here we found ourselves in com- 
pany with two footmen, whom the rain had driven 
mto the shop. Their livery I thought I had before 
seen ; and, upon looking from the window, I perceiv- 
ed the same upon a coachman belonging to a carri^ 
age, which I immediately recollected to be Lord 
OrviUe's- 

Fearing to be known, I whispered Miss Brangh- 
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ton not to speak my name. Had I considered but 
a moment, I bhould have been sensible of the inutili- 
ty of such a caution, since not one of the party call 
roe by any other appellation than that of Cousin or 
of Mwv," but I am perpetually involved in some di- 
stress or dilemma from my own heedlessness. 

This request excited very strongly her curiosity: 
and she attacked me with such eagerness and blunt- 
nes8 of inquiry, that I could not avoid telling her 
the reason of my making it, and, consequently, that 
I was known to Lord Orville : an acknowledgement 
which proved the most unfortunate in the world; for 
she would not rest till she had drawn from me the cir- 
cumstances attending my first making the acquaint- 
ance. Then, calling to her sister, she said, Lord) 
Polly, only think ! Miss hai danced with a Lord ! 

Well, cried Polly, that's a thing I should never 
have thought of! And pray, Miss, what did he say 
to you? 

This question was much sooner asked than an- 
swered ; and they both became so' very inquisitive 
and earnest, that they •soon drew the attention of 
Madame Duval and the rest of the party ; to whom, 
in a very short time, they repeated all they had ga- 
thered from me. 

Goodness, then, cried young Branghton, if I was 
Miss, if I would not make free with his Lordship's 
coach to take me to town. 

Why, ay, said the father, there would be some 
sense in that ; that would be making some use of 
a Lord's acquaintance, for it would save us coach- 
hire. 

Lord, Miss, cried Polly, I wish you would ; for I 
should like of all things to ride in a coronet-coach. 

I promise you, said Madame Duval, I'm glad 
you've thought of it, for I don't see no Objection ;— ^ 
90 let'9 have the coachman Galle4< 



^ot for the world, cried I, very much alarmed f 
Indeed it is utterly impossible. 

Why so? demanded Mr. Branghton: pray where*« 
the good of your knowing a Lord, if you're never 
the better for him ? 

Mafoi^ thild.said Madame Duval, you don't know 
ho more of the world than if you was a baby. Pray, 
Sir, (to one of the footmen) tell that coachman to 
draw up> for I wants to speak to him. 

The man stared, but did not move. Pray, pray. 
Madam, said I, pray, Mr. Branghton, have the good<* 
hess to give up this plan ; I know but very little of 
his Lordship, and cannot, upon any account, tak^ 
so great a liberty. 

Don't say nothingabout it, said Madame Duval,for 
1 shall have it my own way ; so if ^ou won't call the 
coachman, Sir, I'll promise you I'll call him myself^ 

The footman, very impertinently, laughed and 
turned u{)on his heel. Madame Duval, extremely 
irritated, ran out in the rain, and beckoned the 
coachman, who instantly obeyed her summons. 
Allocked beyond all expression, I flew after her^ 
and entreated her, with the utmost earnestness, tol 
let us return in a hackney-coach : — but, oh ! she is 
impenetrable to persuasion 1 She told the man sh^ 
Wanted him to carry her directly to town, and that 
she would answer for him to Lord Orvillci The 
man, with a sneer, thanked her, but said he should 
answer for himself; and was driving off; when an- 
other footman came up to him, with information 
that his Lord was gone into Kensington Palace, 
and would not want him for an hour or two. 

Why, then, friend, said Mr. Branghton (for We 
ivere followed by all the party) where will be the 
great harm of your taking us to town ? 

Besides, said the son, I'll promise you a pot of 
beer for my own share* 
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These speeches had no other answer from the 
coachman than a loud laugh, which was echoed by 
the insolent footmen. I rejoiced at their resistance ; 
though I was certain that, if their Lord had witness- 
ed their impertinence, they would have been instan^^ 
ly dismissed his service. 

Pardi, cried Madame Duval, if I don't think all 
the footmen are the most impudentest fellows in the 
kingdom ! But TU promise you Til have your mas- 
ter told of your airs ; so you'll get no good by 'em. 

Why, pray, said the coachman, rather alarmed, 
did my I^ord give you leave to use the coach ? 

It's no matter for that, answered she ; I'm sure if 

I he's a gentleman, he'd let us have it sooner than we 

should be wet to the skin ; but 1*11 promise you he 

shall know how saucy you have been, for this young 

lady knows him very well. 

Ay, that she does, said Miss Polly : and she*^ 
danced with him too. 

Oh, how I repented my foolish mismanagement I 
The men bit their lips, and looked at one another 
in some confusion. This was perceived by our pa^- 
ty; who, taking advantange of it, protested they 
would write to Lord Orville word of thejr ill beha? 
viour without delay. This quite startled them ; ai^d 

(one o^ the footmen offered to run to the palace, an4 
ask his Lord's permission for our having the carriage^ 
This proposal really made me tremble, and the 
u- ^ Branghtons all hung back upon it ; but Madame 
OK I Duval is never to be dissuaded from a scheme she 
::e, I has once formed. Do so, cried she ; and give thii^ 
I child's compliments to your master ; and tell hiip^ 
we I as ipre ha'n't no coach here, we sh^QU^d be ^Jad tQ g9 
lie I jiut as far as Holbom p his. 

I No, no, no, cried I ; don't go,--— I know nothii^ 
<rf of his Lordship, — I sen4 09 message,—- J haye ijipr 
jjthingtpjWjrtQhieEiJ 
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The men very muclb perplexed could with dif 
ty restrain themselves from resuming their in 
tinent mirth « Madame Duval scolded me ver 
grily, and then desired them to go directly, J 
then, said the coachman, what name is to be | 
to my Lord ? 

Anville, answered Madame Duval ; tell him 
Anville wants the coach ; the young lady he da 
with once. 

I WQS really in an agony ; but the winds couU 
have been more deaf to me, than those to wh 
pleaded ! and therefore the footman, urged b^ 
repeated threats of Madame Duval, and perhaj 
collecting the name himself, actually went t( 
palace with this strange message ! . 

He returned in a few minutes ; and bowing t 
with the greatest respect, said, My Lord desire 
compliments, and his carriage will be always at 
Anvdle's service. 

I was so much affected by this politeness, 
chagrined at the whole affiiir, that I could 8< 
refrain from tears. Madame Duval ^and the 
Branghtons eagerly jumped into the coach, an 
fiired me to follow. I would rather have subm 
to the severest punishment ; but all resistance 
vain. 

During the whole ride I said not a ivord : '. 
ever, the rest of the party were so talkative, 
my silence was very immaterial. We stoppi 
our lodgings ; but, when Madame Duval a 
Righted, the Branghtons asked if they could 
pe carried on to Snow-Hill ? The servants, no 
pivility, made no objection. Remonstrances 
me would, I too well knew, be fruitless ; and tl 
fore, with a heavy heart, I retired to my room 
left them to their own direction. 

Seldom have I passed a nig)it in greater ui 
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iess. — So lately to have cleared myself in the good 
)pinion of Lord Orville, — so soon to forfeit it ! — to 
^ive him reason to suppose I presumed to boast of 
iis acquaintance ! — to publish his having danced 
»nth me 1 — to take with him a liberty I should have 
blushed to have taken with the most intimate of my 
friends ! — to treat with such impertinent freedom, 
one who has honoured me with such distinguished 
respect ! — Indeed, Sir, I could have met with no ac- 
cident that would so cruelly have tormented me ! 

If such were, then, my feelings, imagine, — ^for I 
Cannot describe, — ^what 1 suffered during the scene I 
am now going to Write. 

This morning, while I was alone in the dining- 
room, young Branghton called. He entered with a • 
most important air ; and, strutting up to me, said, 
Miss, lAyrd Orville sends his compliments to you. 

Lord Orville ! repeated I, much amazed. 

Yes, Miss, Lord Orville ; for I know his Lord- 
Ship now, as weir as you. — And a very civil gentle- 
man he is, for all he s a Lord. 

For Heaven's sake, cried I, explain yourself! 

Why, you must know. Miss, after we left you, 
#e met with a little misfortune ; but I don't mind 
it now, for it's all turned out for the best : but, 
just as we were a-going up Snow-Hill, plump we 
comes against a cart, with such a jog it almost 
pulled the coach-wheel oiF. However, that iVt 
the worst ; for, as I went to open the door in a hur- 
ry, a-thinking the coach would be broke down, as 
iu-luck would have it, I never minded tliat the glass 
was up, and so I poked my head fairly through it, 
—Only see. Miss, how I've cut my forehead ! 

A much worse accident to himself would not, 1 
believe, at that moment have given me any concern 
for him : however, he proceeded with his account, 
for I was too much confounded to interrupt bim. 
VOL. xxxix. N 
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Goodness, Miss, we were in such a stew, us, and 
the servants, and all, as you can't think ; for, be- 
sides the glass being broke, the coachman said how 
the coach wouldn't be safe to go back to Kensing- 
ton. So we didn't know what to do ; however, the 
footmen said they'd go and tell his Lordship what 
had happened. So then father grew quite uneasy 
like, for fear of his Lordship's taking offence, and 
prejudicing us in our business ; so he said I should 
go this morning and ask his pardon, 'cause of having 
broke the glass. So then I asked the footman the 
direction, and they told me he lived in Berkeley- 
square ; so this morning I went,— and I soon found 
out the house. 

You did ! cried I, quite out of breath witli appre- 
hension. 

Yes, Miss, and a very fine house it is, — Did you 
ever see it ? 
No. 

No ! — ^why, then. Miss, I know more of his Lord- 
ship than you do, for all you knew him first. So, 
when I came to the ^oor, I was in a peck of troubles, 
a-thinking what I should say to him : however^ the 
servants had no mind I should see him ; for they 
told me he was busy, but I might leave my message. 
So I was just a-coming away, when I bethought 
myself to say I came from you. 
From me ! 

Yes, Miss, for you know, why should I have such 
a long walk as that for nothing ? So I says to the 
porter, says I, Tell his Lordship, says , I one wants 
to speak to him as comes from one Miss Anville, 
says I. 

Good God ! cried I^ and by what authority did 
jrou take such a liberty ? 

Goodness, Miss, don't be in such a hurry, for 
you'll be as glad as me, when you hear how well it 
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all turned out. So then they made way for me, and 
said his Lordship would see me directly : and diere 
I was led through such a heap of servants, and so 
many rooms, that my heart quite misgave me ; for 
I thought, thinks I, he*ll be so proud he'll hardly 
let me speak ; but he's no more proud than I am, 
and he was as civil as if Td been a lord myself. So 
then I said, I hoped he wouldn't take it amiss about 
the glass, for it was quite an accident ; but he bid 
me not mention it, for it did not signify. And then 
he said he hoped you got safe home, and wasn't 
frightened ; and so I said Yes, and I gave your duty 
to him. 

My duty to him ! exclaimed I, — and who gave 
you leave ? — who desired you ? 

O, I did it out of my own head, just to make him 
think I came from you. But I should have told you 
before, how the footman said he was going out of 
town to-morrow evening, and that his sister was 
soon to be married, and that he was a-ordering a 
heap of things for that ; so it come into my head, 
as he was so affable, that I'd ask him for his custom. 
So I says, says I, My Lord, says I, if your Lordship 
i'n't engaged particularly, my father is a silver- 
smith, and he'll be very proud to serve you, says I, 
and Miss Anville as danced with you is his cousin, 
and she's my cousin too, and she'd be very much 
obligated to you, I'm sure. 

You'll drive me wild, cried I, starting from my 
seat, you have done me an irreparable injury — ^but 
I will hear no more ! — ^and then I ran into my own 
room. 

I was half frantic, I really raved ; the good opi- 
nion of Lord Orville seemed now irretrievably lost : 
a faint hope, which in the morning I had vainly 
encouraged, that I might see him again, and explain 
the transaction, wholly vanished, now I found he 

h2 
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was 80 soon to leave town : and I couJd not but 
conclude, that, for the rest of my life, he would re? 
gard me as an object of utter contempt. 

The very idea was a dagger to my heart! — I 
could not support it, and— but I blush to proceed — 
I fear your disapprobation ; yet I should not be con? 
scious ofhaving merited it, but that the repugnance 
I feel to relate to you wliat I have done, makes m^ 
suspect I must have erred. Will you forgive me, 
if 1 own that I first wrote an account of this trans- 
action to Miss Mirvan !— and that I even thought 
of concealing it from you ? — Short-lived, however, 
was the ungrateful idea, and sooner will I risk th^ 
justice of your displeasure, than unworthily betray 
your generous confidence. 

You are now probably prepared for what followi 
. — ^which is a letter — a hasty letter, that, in the 
height of my agitation, I wrote to Lord Orville. 



**My LORD, 



<< I am so infinitely ashamed of the application 
made yesterday for your Lordship's carriage in my 
name, and so greatly shocked at hearing how much 
it was injured, that I cannot forbear writing a few 
lines, to clear myself from the imputation otanimr 
pertinence which I blush to be suspected of, and to 
acquaint you, that the request for your carriage was 
made against my consent, and the visit with which 
you were importuned this morning, without my 
knowledge. 

^* I am inexpressibly concerned at having been the 
instrument, however innocently, of so much trouble 
to your Lordship ; but I beg you to believe, that 
the reading these lines is the only part of it which 
) hare given voluntarily. I am, my Lord, 

Your Lordship's most humble servant, 
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I applied to the maid of the house to get thia 
note conveyed to Berkeley-square ; but scarce had 
I parted with it, before I regretted having written 
at all ; and I was flying down stairs to recover it, 
when the voice of Sir Clement Willoughby stopped 
me. As Madame Duval had ordered we should be 
denied to him, I was obliged to return up stairs ; 
and after he was gone, my application was too late, 
as the maid had given it to a porter. 

My time did not pass very serenely while he was 
gone; however, he brought me no answer, but that 
Lord Orville was not at home. Whether or not he 
will take the trouble to send any, — or whether he 
will condescend to call, or whether the affair will 
rest as it is, I know not ; — but, in being ignorant, 
am most cruelly anxious. 



LETTER LV. 

EVELINA IN CONTINUATION. 

July 4th. 

You may now, my dear Sir, send Mrs. Clinton for 
your Evelina with as much speed ajs she can con- 
veniently make the journey, for no further oppo- 
sition will be made to her leaving this town : happy 
had it perhaps been for her had she never entered 
it! 

This morning Madame Duval desired me to go 
to Snow-Hill, with an invitation to the Branghtons 
and Mr. Smith to spend the evening with her ; and 
she desired M. Du Bois, who breakfasted with us, 
to accompany me. I was very unwilling to obey 
her, as I neither wished to walk with M. Du Bois, 
nor yet to meet young Branghton, And, indeed, 
another, a yet more powerful reason, added to my 

ud 
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reluctance ;<^for I thought it possible that Lord 
Orville might send some answer, or perhaps might 
call during my absence : however, I did not dare 
dispute her comnjands. 

Poor M. Du Bois spoke not a word during our 
walk, which was, I believe, equally unpleasant to 
us both. We found all the family assembled in the 
shop. Mr. Smith, the moment he perceived me, 
addressed himself to Miss Branghton, whom he en- 
tertained with all the gallantry in his power. I re- 
joice to find tbat my conduct at the Hampstead ball 
has had so good an effect^ 3ut young Branghton 
was extremely troublesome ; he repeatedly laughed 
in my face, and looked so impertinently significant, 
that I was obliged to give up my reserve to M. Du 
Bois, and enter into conversation with him merely 
to avoid such boldness. 

Miss, said Mr. Branghton, l*m sorry to hear from 

my son that you wasn't pleased with what we did 

about that Lord Orville : but I should like to kno'w 

what it was you found fault with, for we did all for 

' the best, 

Goodness! cried the son, why, if you d seen Miss. 
you'd have been surprised — she went out of the 
room quite in a huff, like — 
' It is tpo late, npw^ said I, to reason upon this sub' 
ject ; but, for the future, I must take the liberty to re- 
qiiest, that my nam^ may never be made use of witb 
out my knowledge. May I tell Madame Duval that 
you will do h?r the favour to accept her invitation ? 
As to me, Ma'am, said Mr. Smith, I am mud 
obliged to the old lady, but I have no mind to b< 
taken in by her again ; you'll excuse pie, Ma'am, 

All the res^ promised to come, and I then tool 
leave ; but, as 1 left the shop, I heard Mr. Brangh 
ton say, Take courage, Tom, she's only coy. And 
|}efore I had walked ten yards; the youth followed. 
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I vtras so much offended that I would not look at 
hira, but began to converse with M. Du Bois, who 
was now more lively than I had ever before seen 
him ; for, most unfortunately, he misinterpreted the 
reason of my attention to him. 

The first intelligence I received when I came 
home, was, that two gentlemen had called, and left 
cards. I eagerly inquired for them, and read the 
names of Lord Orville and Sir Clement Willoughby, 
I by no means regretted that I missed seeing the 
latter, but perhaps 1 may all my life regret that I 
missed the former ; for probably he has now left 
town, — and 1 may see him no more! 

My goodness! cried young Branghton, rudely 
looking over me, only think of that Lord's coming 
all this way ! It's my belief he'd got some order 
ready for father, and so he'd a mind to call and ask 
you if I'd told him the truth. 

Pray, Betty, cried I,, how long has he been 
gone ? 

Not two minutes. Ma'am. 

Why then, I'll lay you any wager, said young 
Branghton, he saw you and I a-walking up Hol-i 
born Hill. 

God forbid ! cried I, impatiently ; and, too much 
chagrined to bear with any more of his remarks, I 
ran up stairs ; but I heard hira say to M. Du Bois, 
Miss is so upp'ish this morning, that I think I had 
better not speak to her again. 

I wish M. Du Bois had taken the same resolution ; 
but he chose to follow me into the dining-room, 
which he found empty. 

Vous ne faimez done pas ce gargoriy MadenioU 
sel/e ? cried he. 

Me ! cried, I NO) I detest him I for I was sick at 
l^eart. 

Jh, tu me rends h vie I cried he ; and^ flinging 
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himself at my feet, he had just caught my hand as 
the door was opened by Madame Duval. 

Hastily, and with marks >of guilty confusion in his 
face, he rose ; but the rage of that lady quite amazed 
me ! Advancing to the retreating M. Du Bois, she 
began, in French, an attack, which her extreme 
wrath and wonderful volubility almost rendered un- 
intelligible ; yet I understood but too much, since 
her reproaches convinced me she had herself pro- 
posed being the object of his affection. 

He defended himself in a weak and evasive man- 
ner ; and, upon her commanding him from her 
sight, very readily withdrew : and then, with jet 
greater violence, she upbraided me with having 
seduced his heart, called me an ungrateful, designing 
girl, and protested she would neither take me to 
Paris, nor any more interest herself in my affairs, 
unless I would instantly agree to marry young 
Branghton. 

Frightened as I had been at her vehemence, this 
proposal restored all my courage ; and I frankly 
told her, that in this point I never could obey her. 
More irritated than ever^ she ordered me to quit the 
room. 

Such is the present situation of afiairs. I shall 
excuse myself from seeing theBranghtons this after- 
noon : indeed, I never wish to see them again. I 
am sorry, however innocently, that I have dis- 
pleased Madame Duval ; yet I shall be very glad 
to quit this town, for I believe it does not now con- 
tain one person I ever wish to again meet. Had I 
but seen Lord Orville, I should regret nothing : I 
could then have more fully explained what i so 
hastily wrote ; yet.it will always be a pleasure to 
me to recollect that he called, since I flatter myself 
it was in consequence of his being satisfied with my 
letter. 
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Adieu, my dear Sir ; the time now approaches 
when I hope once more to receive your blessing, 
and to owe all my joy, all my happiness, to you|f 
kindness. 



LETTER LVI. 

MR. VILLARS TO EVELINA. 

Berry Hill, Ju\y 7. ' 

Welcome, thrice welcome, my darling Evelina, to 
the arms of the truest, the fondest of your friends | 
Mrs. Clinton, who shall hasten to you with these 
lines, will conduct you directly hither ; for I can 
consent no longer to be parted from the child of 
my bosom !-^the comfort of my age ! — the sweet 
solace of all my infirmities ! Your worthy friend^ 
at Howard Grove must pardon me that 1 rob them 
of the visit you proposed to make them before youp 
return to Berry Hill, for I find my fortitude unequal 
to a longer separation. 

I have much to say to you, many comments to 
make upon your late letters, some parts of which 
give me no little uneasiness; but I will resei^e my 
I remarks for our future conversations. Hasten, then, 
to the spot of tliy nativity, the abode of thy youth, 
where never 3Tt care or sorrow had power to annoy 

thee. O that they might ever be banished this 

peaceful "dwelling ! 

Adieu, my dearest Evelina ! I pray but that thy 
satisfaction at our approaching meeting may beaf 
?ny comparison with mine ! 

ARIHUR VIL|.A|IS, 
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LETTER LVII. 

EVELINA TO MISS MIRVAN. 

Berry-Hill, July 14. 

My sweet Maria will be much surprised, and, I am 
willing to flatter myself, concerned, when, instead 
of her friend, she receives this letter ; — this cold, 
this inanimate letter, which will but ill express the 
feelings of the heart which indites it. 

When I wrote to you last Friday, I was in hourly 
expectation of seeing Mrs. Clinton, with whom I 
intended to have set out for Howard Grove. Mrs. 
Clinton came ; but my plan was necessarily altered, 
for she brought me ajletter, — the sweetest that ever 
was penned, from the best and kindest friend that 
ever orphan was blessed with, — requiring my imme- 
diate attendance at Berry Hill. 

I obeyed, — and pardon me if I own I obeyed 
without reluctance, after so long a separation: 
should I not else have been the most ungrateful of 
mortals? — And yet, — oh, Maria! though I wished 
to leave London, the gratification of my wish af- 
forded me no happiness ! and though I felt an im- 
patience inexpressible to return hither, no words, no 
language, can explain the heaviness of heart with 
which 1 made the journey. I believe you would 
hardly have known me ; — indeed, I hardly know 
myself. Perhaps^ had I first seen yoUy in your kind 
and sympathizing bosom I might have vehtured to 
have reposed every secret of my soul ; — and then — 
but let me pursue my journal. 

Mrs. Clinton delivered Madame Duval a letter 
from Mr. Villars, which requested her leave for my 
return; and, indeed, it was very readily accorded: 
yet, when she found, by my willingness to quit 
town, that M. Du Bois was really indifferent to me, 
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ihe somewhat soflened in my favour ; and declared, 
that, but for punishing his folly in thinking of such a 
child, she would not have consented to my being 
again buried in the country. 

All the Branghtons called to take leave of me ; 
but I will not write a word more about them : in- 
deed I cannot, with any patience, think of that 
family, to whose forwardness and impertinence is 
owing all the uneasiness I at this moment suffer I 

So great was the depression of my spirits upon 
the road, that it was with difficulty I could persuade 
the worthy Mrs. Clinton I was not ill ; but, alas ! 
the situation of my mind was such as would have 
rendered any mere bodily pain, by comparison, even 
enviable ! 

And yet, when we arrived at Berry Hill, — when 
the chaise stopped at this place,— how did my heart 
throb with joy ! — and when, through the window, I 
beheld the dearest, the most venerable of men, with 
uplifted hands, returning, as I doubt not, thanks for 
my safe arrival, — good God ! 1 thought it would 
have burst my bosom ! — I opened the chaise-door 
myself; I flew, — ^for my feet did not seem to touch 
the ground, — into the parlour : he had risen to meet 
me ; but the moment I appeared he sunk into his 
chair, uttering with a deep sigh, though his face 
learned with delight, My God, I thank thee ! 

I sprung forward ; and, with a pleasure that bor- 
dered upon agony, I embraced his knees, I kissed 
his hands, I wept over them, but could not speak : 
while he, now raising his eyes in thankfulness to- 
wards heaven, now bowing down his reverend head, 
and folding me in his arms, could scarce articulate 
the blessings with which his kind and benevolent 
heart overflowed. 

0, Miss Mirvan, to be so loved by the best of 
men, — should I not be happy ?— Shouild 1 haye one 



^wish save that of meriting his goodness? — ^Yet 
think me not ungrateful ; indeed I am not, although 
the internal sadness of my mind unfits me, at pre- 
sent, for enjoying as I ought the bounties of Pro- 
vidence. 

I cannot journalize, cannot arrange my ideas into 
order. 

How little has situation to do with happiness ! I 
had flattered myself, that, when restored to Berry 
Hill, I should be restored to tranquillity: far other- 
wise have I found it, for never yet had tranquillity 
and Evelina so little intercourse. 

I blush for what I have written. Can you, Ma- 
ria, forgive my gravity ? But I restrain it so much 
and, so painfully, in tiie presence of Mr, Viliars, 
that 1 know not how to deny myself the consolation 
of indulging it to you. 

Adieu, my dear Miss Mirvan. 

Yet one thing I must add i do not let the serious- 
ness of this letter deceive you ; do not impute to i 
wrong cause the melancholy I confess, by suppo- 
sing that the heart of your friend mourns a too great 
susceptibility : no, indeed ! believe me it never was, 
never can be, more assuredly her own than at this 
moment. So witness in all truth, 

Your affectionate 

EVELINA. 
You will make my excuses to the honoured Lady 
Howard, and to your dear mother. 



LETTER LVHL 



EVELINA IN CONTINUATION. 

Berry Hill, July 21. 

You accuse me of mysltery, and charge me with 
reserre: I cannot doubt but I must have me^ 
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rited the accusation ; yet, to clear myself, — ^you 
know not how painful will be the task. But I can- 
not resist your kind entreaties ;— indeed I do not 
wish to resist them ; for your friendship and affec- 
tion will soothe my chagrin. Had it arisen from 
any other cause, not a moment would I have defer- 
red the communication you ask ; — but as it is, I 
would, were it possible, not only conceal it from all 
the world, but endeavour to disbelieve it myselft 
Yet since I must tell you, why trifle with your im- 
patience ? 

I know not how to come to the point ; twenty 
times have I attempted it in vain ; — ^but I willybrce 
myself to proceed. 

Oh, Miss Mirvan, could you ever have believed, 
that one who seemed formed as a pattern for his 
fellow-creatures, as a model of perfection, — one 
whose elegance surpassed all description, — whose 
sweetness of manners disgraced all comparison ;— 
oh. Miss Mirvan, could you ever have believed that 
Lord Orville would have treated me with indignity ? 

Never, never again will I trust to appearances ; — 
never confide in my own weak judgement; — never 
believe that person to be good who seems to be ami- 
able ! What cruel maxims are we taught by a know- 
ledge of the world ! — But while my own reflections 
absorb me, I forget you are still in suspense. 

I had just finished the last letter which I wrote to 
you from London, when the maid of the house 
brought me a note. It was given to her, she said, 
by a footman, who told her he would call the next 
day for an answer. 

This note, — but let it speak for itself. 

" TO MISS ANVILLE. 

" With transport, most charming of thy sex, did I 
read the letter with which you yesterday mornfhg 
favoured me. I am soily the affair of the carriage 

VOL. xxxix, I 
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should have given you any concern, but I am highly 
flattered by the anxiety you express so kindly. 
Believe me, my lovely girl, I am truly sensible of 
^he honour of your good opinion, and feel myself 
deeply penetrated with love and gratitude. The 
correspondence you have so sweetly commenced, I 
$hall be proud of continuing ; and I hope the strong 
sense I have of the favour you do me will prevent 
your withdrawing it. Assure yourself, that I desire 
pothing more ardently than to pour forth my thanks 
at your feet, and to offer those vows which are so 
justly the tribute of your charms and accomplish- 
ments. In your next, I entreat you to acquaint me 
how long you shall remain in town. The servant, 
whom I shall commission to call for an answer, has 
orders to ride post with it to me. My impatience 
for his arrival will be very great, though inferior to 
that with which I burn to tell you, in person, how 
much I am, my sweet girl, your grateful admirer, 

ORVILLE." 

What a letter ! how has my proud heart swelled 
every line I have copied ! What I wrote to him you 
know ; tell me, then, my dear friend, do you think 
it merited such an answer? — and that I have deserv- 
edly incurred the iiberty he has taken ? I meant 
nothing but a simple apology, which I thought as 
much due to my own character as to his ; yet, by 
the construction he seems to have put upon it, 
should you not have imagined it contained the 
avowal of sentiments which might indeed have pro- 
voked his contempt ? 

The moment the letter was delivered to me, I re- 
tired to my own room to read it ; and so eager was 
my first perusal, that, — I am ashamed to own, — it 
gave me no sensation but of delight. Unsuspicious 
of any impropriety from Lord Orville, I perceived 
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not immediately the impertinence it implied^ — I 
only marked the expressions of his own regard; and" 
I was 80 much surprised, that I was unable for some 
time to compose myself, or read it again : — I could 
only walk up and down the room, repeating to my- 
self, Good God, is it possible ? — am 1 then loved by 
Lord Orville ? 

But this dream was soon over, and I awoke to far 
diffirent feelings. Upon a second reading I thought 
every word changed, — it did not seem the same let- 
ter,--! could not find one sentence that I could look 
at without blushing : my astonishment was extreme, 
and it was succeeded by the utmost indignation. 

If, as I am verv ready to acknowledge, I erred in 
writing to Lord Orville, was it for him to punish the 
error? If he was offended, could he not have been 
silent ? If he thought my letter ill-judged, should he 
not have pitied my ignorance ? have considered my 
youth, and allowed for my inexperience ? 

Oh, Maria ! how have I been deceived in this man ! 
Words have no power to tell the high opinion I had 
of him ; to that was owing the unfortunate solicitude 
which prompted my writing ; a solicitude I must for 
ever repent ! 

Yet perhaps I have rather reason to rejoice than 
to grieve, since this afiair has shown me his real dis- 
position, and removed that partiality which, cover- 
ug his every imperfection, left only his virtues and 
good qualities exposed to view. Had the deception 
continued much longer, had my mind received any 
additional prejudice in his favour, who knows whi- 
ther my mistaken ideas might have led me ? Indeed 
I fear I was in greater danger than I apprehended, 
or can now think of without trembling ;~for, oh, if 
this weak heart of mine had been penetrated with too 
deep an impression of his merit, — my peace and 
happiness had been lost for ever. 

l2 
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I would fain encourage more cheerful thoughts, 
fain drive from my mind the melancholy that has 
taken possession of it ; but I cannot succeed : for, 
added to the humiliating feelings which so power- 
fully oppress me, 1 have yet another cause of con- 
cern ; — alas, my dear Maria, I have broken the tran* 
quill ity of the best of men ! 

I have never had the courage to show him this 
i;ruel letter ; I could not bear so greatly to depreciate 
in his opinion, one whom I had with infinite anxiety 
raised in it myself. Indeed, my first determination 
was to confine my chagrin totally to my own bosom ; 
but your friendly inquiries have drawn it from me: 
and now I wish I had made no concealment from the 
beginning, since I know not how to account for a 
gravity, which not all my endeavours can entirely 
hide or repress. 

My greatest apprehension is, lest he should ima* 
gine that my residence in London has given me a 
distaste to the country. Every body I see takes no- 
tice of my being altered, and looking pale and ill. I 
should be very indifferent to all such observations, 
did I not perceive that they draw upon me the eyes of 
Mr. Villars, which glisten with affectionate concern. 

This morning, in speaking of my London expedi- 
tion, he mentioned Lord Orville. X felt so much dis* 
turbed, that 1 would instantly have changed ihe sub- 
ject ; but he would not allow me, and, very unex- 
pectedly, he began his panegyric, extolling in strong 
terms, his manly and honourable behaviour in re-^ 
gard to the Marybone adventure. My cheeks.glowed 
with indignation every word he spoke ;- so lately 
as I had myself fancied him the noblest of his sex, 
now that I was so well convinced of my mistake, I 
could not bear to hear his undeserved praises utter- 
* ^d by one so really good, so unsuspecting, sq pure 
pfhearf. 
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What he thought of my silence and uneasiness 
fear to know; but I hope he will mention the subject 
no more. I will not, nowever, with ungrateful in- 
dolence, give way to a sadness which I find infec- 
l iious to him who merits the most cheerful exertion 
of my spirits. I am thankful that he has forborne to 
probe my wound ; and I will endeavour to heal it 
by the consciousness that I have not deserved the 
indignity I have received. Yet I cannot but lament 
to find myself in a world so deceitful, where we 
must suspect what we see, distrust what we hear, 
and doubt even what we feel ! 



LETTER LIX. 

EVELINA IN CONTINUATION. 

Berry Hill, July 29. 

I MUST own myself somewhat distressed how to 
answer your raillery fyet believe me, my dear Ma- 
ria, your suggestions are those of fancy y not of truth. 
lam unconscious of the weakness you suspect; yet, 
to dispel your doubts, I will animate myself more 
than ever to conquer my chagrin, and to recover 
my spirits. 

You wonder, you say, since my heart takes no 
part in this affiiir, why it should make me so unhap- 
py. And can you, acquainted as you are with the 
high opinion 1 entertained of Lord Orville, can you 
wonder that so great a disappointment in his charac- 
ter should affect me ? Indeed, had so strange a letter 
been sent to me from any body, it could not have 
&iled shocking me; how much more sensibly, then, 
must I feel such an affi*ont, when received from the 
man in the world I had imagined least capable of 
giving it ! 

You are glad I made no reply ; assure yourself, 

i3 
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my dear friend, had this letter been the most re« 
spectful that could be written, the clandestine air 
given to it, by his proposal of sending his servant 
for my answer, instead of having it directed to his 
house, would effectually have prevented my writing. 
Indeed, I have an aversion the roost sincere to ml 
mysteries, all private actions ; however foolishly and 
blameably, in regard to this letter, 1 have deviated 
from the open path which, from my earliest infancy, 
I was taught to tread. 

He talks of my having commenced a correspondence 
with him : and could Lord Orville indeed believe I 
had such a design ? believe me so forward, so bold, 
80 strangely ridiculous? I know not if his man called 
or not ; but I rejoiced that I quitted London before 
he came, and without leaving any messajsre for him. 
What, indeed, could I have said? it would have been 
a condescension very unmerited to have taken any 
the least notice of such a letter. 

Never shall I cease to wonder how he could write 
it. Oh, Maria ! what, what could induce him so 
causelessly to wound and affront one who would 

sooner have died than wilfully offended AimP — 

How mortifying a freedom of style ! how cruel an 
implication conveyed by his thanks and expressions 
of gratitude ! Is it nbt astonishing, that any man 
can appear so modest, who is so vain ? 

Every hour I regret the secrecy I have observed 
with my beloved i\Ir. Villars ; I know not what be- 
witched me, but I felt at first a repugnance to pub- 
lishing this affair that I could not surmount ; — and 
now I am ashamed of confessing that I have any 
^ing to confess ! Yet I deserve to be punished for 
the false delicacy which occasioned my silence, 
since, if Lord Orville himself was contented to for- 
feit his character, was it for me, almost at the ex- 
pense of my own, to support it ? 
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Yet I believe I should be very easy, now the first 
shock is over, and now that I see the whole afiair 
with the resentment it merits, did not all my good 
friends in this neighbourhood, who think me extreme- 
ly altered, tease me about my gravity, and tormenC 
Mr. Villars with observations upon my dejection and 
falling away. The subject is no sooner started, than 
a deep gloom overspreads his venerable counte- 
nance, and he looks at me with a tenderness so me- 
lancholy, that I know not how to endure the con- 
sciousness of exciting it. 

Mrs. Selwyn, a lady of large fortune, who lives 
about three miles from Berry Hill, and who has al- 
ways honoured me with very distinguishing marks 
of regard, is going in a short time to Bristol, and 
has proposed to Mr. Villars to take me with her for 
the recovery of my health. He seemed very much 
distressed whether to consent or refuse ; but I, with- 
out any hesitation, warmly opposed the scheme, pro- 
testing my health could no where be better than in 
this pure air. He had the goodness to thank me for 
this readiness to stay with him ; but he is all good- 
ness 1 Oh, that it were in my power to be indeed 
what, in the kindness of his heart, he has cal]e4 
me, the comfort of his age, and solace of his in-i 
firmities ! 

Never do I wish to be again separated from him« 
If here I am grave, elsewhere I should be unhappy. 
In his presence, with a very little exertion, all the 
cheerfulness of my disposition seems ready to re- 
turn ; the benevolence of his countenance reani-^ 
mates, the harmony of his temper composes, the 
purity of his character edifies me ! I owe to hjm 
every thing ! and far from finding my debt of gra- 
titude a weight, the first pride, the first pleasure 
of my life, is the recollection of the obligations 
conferred upon me by a goodness so unequalled. 
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Once, indeed, Idioughtthere'eitifitedanother)— 
who, when time had wintered o'er his locks, would 
have shone forth among his fellow-creatures with 
the same brightness of worth which dignifies my 
honoured Mr. Villars ; a brightness, how superior 
in value to that which results from mere quickness 
of parts, wit, or imagination ! a brightness, which, 
not contented with merely diffusing smiles, and gain- 
ing admiration from the sallies of the spirits, reflects 
a real and a glorious lustre upon all mankind ! Oh, 
how great was my error ! how ill did I judge ! how 
cruelly have I been deceived ! 

I will hot go to Bristol, though Mrs. Selwyn is 
very urgent with me ; — but I desire not to see any 
more of the world ! the few months I have already 
passed in it, have sufficed to give me a disgust even 
to its name. 

I hope, too, I shall see Lord Orville no more : ac- 
customed, from my first knowledge of him, to regard 
him as a being superior to his race^ his presence, per- 
h^s, might banish my resentment, and I might for<^ 

fet his ill conduct ; for oh, Maria ! — I should not 
now how to see Lord Orville — and to think of dis- 
pleasure ! 

As a sister I loved him ; — I could have intrusted 
him with every thought of my heart, had he deign- 
ed to wish my confidence : so steady did I think his 
honour, so feminine his delicacy, and so amiable his 
nature ! I have a thousand times imagined that the 
whole study of his life, and whole purport of his re- 
flections, tended solely to the good and happiness 
of others ; but I will talk, — write, — think of him no 
more! 
Adieu, my dear friend ! 
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LETTER LX, 

EVELINA IN CONTINUATION. 

Berry Hnl, Aug-mt 10. 

Yoy complain of my silence, my dear Miss Mir- 
yan; — but what have I to writer Narrative does 
not offer, nor does a lively imagination supply the 
deficiency. I have, however, at present, sufficient 
matter for a letter, in relating a conversation I had 
yesterday with Mr. Villars. 

Our breakfast had been the most cheerful we have 
had since my return hither; and when it was over, 
he did not, as usual, retire to his study, but conti- 
nued to converse with me while I worked. We 
might, probably, have passed all the morning thus 
sociably, but for the entrance of a farmer, who came 
to solicit advice concerning some domestic affairs. 
They withdrew together into the study. 

The moment I was alone my spirits failed me ; the 
exertion with which I had supported them had fa- 
tigued my mind ; I flung away my work, and, lean^ 
ing my arms on the table, gave way to a train of 
disagreeable reflections, which, bursting from the 
restraint that had smothered them, filled me with 
unusual sadness. 

This was my situation, when, looking towards 
the door, which was open, I perceived Mr. Villars, 
who was earnestly regarding me. Is Farmer Smith 
gone, Sir ?— cried I, hastily rising, and snatching 
up my work. 

Don't, let me disturb you, said he gravely ; I will 
go again to my study. 

Will you. Sir ? — I was in hopes you were coming 
t;o sit here. 

In hopes ! — and why, Eveljna, should you hope it ? 

This question was so unexpected, that I knew not 
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how to answer it ; but, as I saw he was movi 
way, I followed, and begged him to return, 
my dear, no, said he, with a forced smile, 1 
interrupt your meditations. 

Agam I knew not what to say ; and while I 
tated, he retired. My heart was with him, 
had not the courage to follow. The idea of a 
planation, brought on in so serious a manner, f 
ened me. I recollected the inference you had e 
from my uneasiness, and I feared that he might 
a similar interpretation. 

Solitary and thoughtful, I passed the rest c 
morning in my own room. At dinner I aga: 
tempted to be cheerful ; but Mr. Villars himsel 
grave, and I had not sufficient spirits to supp 
conversation merely by my own efforts. As 
as dinner was over, he took a book, and I w 
to the window. I believe I remained near an 
in this situation. All my thoughts were dir< 
to considering how I might dispel the doubts v 
I apprehended Mr. Villars had formed, withoi 
knowledging a circumstance which I had suffer 
much pain merely to conceal. But while I was 
planning for the future, I forgot the present : 
so intent was I upon the subject which occi 
me, that the strange appearance of my unusus 
lictivity and extreme thoughtfulness never occi 
to me. But when, at last, I recollected m; 
and turned round, I saw that Mr. Villars, whc 
parted with his book^ was wholly engrossed i 
tending to me. I started from my reverie, 
hardly knowing what I said, asked if he had 
reading ? 

He paused a moment, and then replied, Yes 
child ; — a book that both afflicts and perplexe 

He means me, thought I ; and therefore 1 1 
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What if, we read it together? continued he, will 
you assist me to clear its obscurity ? 

I knew not what to say; but I sighed involuntari- 
ly from the bottom of my heart. He rose, and ap- 
proaching me, said, with emotion, My child, I can 
no longer be a silent witness of thy sorrow^— is not 
% sorrow my sorrow ? — and ought I to be a stranger 
to the cause when I so deeply sympathize in the effect ? 
Cause, Sir ! cried I, greatly alarmed, what cause? 
—I don't know, — I can't tell — I — 

Fear not, said he kindly, to unbosom thyself to 
me, my dearest Evelina; open to me thy whole 
heart, — it can have no feelings for which 1 will not 
Dtake allowance. Tell me, therefore, what it is that 
thus afflicts us both : and who knows but I may sug- 
gest some means of relief? 

You are too, too good, cried, I greatly embarrass^^ 
ed ; but indeed I know not what you mean. 

I see, said he, it is painful to you to speak : sup- 
pose, then, I endeavour to save you by guessing ? 
Impossible ! impossible i cried I eagerly ; no one 
living could ever guess, ever suppose — I stopped 
abruptly ; for I then recollected I was acknowledg- 
ing sometiiing was to be guessed : however, he no- 
ticed not my mistake. 

At least let me try, answered he, mildly ; perhaps 
I may be a better diviner than you imagine : if I 
guess every thing that is probable, surely I must 
approach near the real reason. Be honest, then, 
my love, and speak without reserve ; — does not the 
countiy, after so much gaiety, so much variety, does 
it not appear insipid and tiresome ? 

No, indeed! I love it more than everj and more 
than ever do I wish I had never, never quitted it ! 
Oh my child \ that I had not permitted the jour- 
ney! My Judgement always opposed it, but my rescH 
lution was not proof agfunst persuasion. 
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I blush) indeed, cried I, to recollect my earnest* 
ness ; — but I have been my own punisher ! 

It is too late now, answered he, to reflect upon 
this subject ; let us endeavour to avoid repentance 
for the time to come, and we shall not have erred 
without reaping some instruction. Then, seating 
himself, and making me sit by him, he continued, 
I must now guess again : perhaps you regret the 
loss of those friends you knew in town ; — ^perhaps 
you miss their society, and fear you may see them 
no more ? — perhaps Lord Orville— — — 

I could not keep my seat; but, rising hastily, said, 
Dear Sir, ask me nothing more! — ^for I have nothing 
to own, — nothing to say; — ^my gravity has been 
merely accidental, and I can give no reason for it 
at all. — Shall I fetch you another, book ? — or will 
you have this again ? 

For some minutes he was totally silent, and I 
pretended to employ myself in looking for a book. 
At last, with a deep sigh, I see, said he, I see but 
too plainly, that though Evelina is returned, — I 
have lost my child! 

No, Sir, no, cried I, inexpressibly shocked, she 
is more yours than ever ! Without you, the world 
would be a desert to her, and life a burthen : — for- 
give her, then, and, — if you can,-— condescend to 
be, once more, the confidant of all her thoughts. 

How highly I value, how greatly I wish for her 
confidence, returned he, she cannot but know ; — 
yet to extort, to tear it from her, — ^my justice, my af- 
fection both revolt at the idea. I am sorry that 1 was 
so earnest with you ; leave me, my dear, leave nie, 
and compose yourself; — we will meet again at tea* 

Do you then refuse to hear me ? 

No, but I abhor to compel you. I have long seen 
that your mind has been ill at ease, and mine has 
largely partaken of your concern ; I forbore to 
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question you ; for I hoped that time and absence 
mm whatever excited your uneasiness, might best 
operate in silence: but, alas! your affliction seems 
only to augment, — your health declines, — ^ypur look 
alters I — Oh, Evelina, my aged heart bleeds to see 
the change ; — bleeds to behold the darling it had 
cherished, the prop it had reared for its support, 
when bowed down by years and infirmities, sinking 
itself under the pressure of internal grief! — strug- 
gling to hide what it should seek to participate! — 
But go, my dear, go to your own room ; we both 
want composure, and we will talk of this matter 
»ome other time. 

Oh, Sir, cried I, penetrated to the soul, bid me 
not leave you ! — think me not so lost to feeling, to 

gratitude 

Not a word of that, interrupted he : it pains me 
you should think upon that subject ; pains me you 
should ever remember that you have not a natural, 
an hereditary right to every thing within my power. 
I meant not to affect you thus, — I hoped to have 
soothed you! — but my anxiety betrayed me to an 
urgency that has distressed you. Comfort yourself, 
taj love ; and doubt not but that time will stand 
your friend, and all will end well. 

I burst into tears : with difficulty had I so long 
restrained them; for my heart, while it glowed with 
teDderness.and gratitude, was oppressed with a sense 
of its own un worthiness. You are all, all goodness ! 
cried I, in a voice scarce audible; little as I deserve, 
—unable as I am to repay, such kindness, — ^yet my 
whole soul feels, — thanks you for it ! 

My dearest child, cried he, I cannot bear to see 

thy tears ; — ^for my sake dry them : such a sight is 

too much for me: think of that^ £velina> and take 

comfort, I charge thee ! 

Say then, cried I> kneeling at his feet; say then 
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that you forgive me ! that you pardon my f eserve^ 
^^^that you will again sufter me to tell you my most 
secret thoughts, and rely upon my promise never 

more to forfeit your conftdence ! My father ! — 

my protector ! — my ever-honoured — ever-loved,— 
my best and only friend! say you forgive your 
Evelina, and she will study better to deserve youi 
goodness ! 

He raised, he embraced me : he called me his 
sole joy, his only earthly hope, and the child of his 
bosom ! He folded me to his heart ; and, while I 
wept from the fullness of mine, with words of sweet- 
est kindness and consolation lie soothed and trau* 
quillized me. 

Dear to my remembrance will ever be that mo- 
ment, when, banishing the reserve I had so foolishly 
planned, and so painfully supported, I was restored 
to the confidence of the best of men! 

When at length we were again quietly and com- 
posedly seated by each other, and Mr. Villars waited 
for the explanation I had begged him to hear, 1 found 
myself extremely embarrassed how to introduce the 
subject which must lead to it. He saw my distress; 
and with a kind of benevolent pleasantry, asked me 
if I would let him guess any more ? I assented in 
silence. 

Shall I then go back to where I left off? 

If— if you please ; — I believe so,— said I, stam- 
mering. 

Well, then, my love, I think I was speaking of 
the regret it was natural you should feel upon quit- 
ting those from whom you had received civility and 
kindness, with so little certainty of ever seeing them 
again, or being able to return their good offices ? 
These are circumstances that afford but melancholy 
reflections to young minds; and the affectionate dis- 
position of mf EveUnai open to iJl social fedings. 
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must be hurt more than usual by such considerations 
—You are silent, my dear! Shall I name those 
whom I think most worthy the regret I speak of P 
We shall then see if our opinions coincide. 

Still I said nothing, and he continued. 

In your London journal, nobody appears in a 
more amiable, a more respectable light than Lord 
Orville ; and perhaps—, — 

I knew what you would say, cried I hastily, and 
I have long feared where your suspicions would fall; 
but indeed. Sir, you are mistaken : I hate Lord Or- 
ville, — ^he is the last man in the world in whose fa* 
vour I should be prejudiced. 

I stopped; for Mr. Villars looked at me with 
such infinite surprise, that my own warmth made 
me blush. 

You hate Lord Orville ! repeated he» 

I could make no answer, but took from my pock-* 
et-book the letter, and giving it to him, See, Sir, 
said I, how differently the same man can talk and 
write ! 

He read it three times before he spoke; and then 
aaid, I am so much astonished, that I know not what 
I read. When had you this letter ? 

I told him. Again he read it, and, after consi- 
dering its contents some time, said, I can form but 
one conjecture concerning this most extraordinary 
performance ; he must certainly have been intoxi- 
cated when he wrote it. 

Lord Orville intoxicated! repeated I: once J 
thoughrhim a stranger to all intemperance;— but 
it is Very possible, for I can believe any thing 
now. 

That a man who had behaved with so strict a re^ 
gard to delicacy, continued Mr. Villars ; and who, 
as far as occasion had allowed, manifested senti* 
ments the mQst honourable, should thus insolentlyi 

r2 
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thus wantonly, insult a modest young woman, in bis 
perfect senses, I cannot think possible. But, uiy 
dear, you should- have inclosed this letter in an 
empty cover, and have returned it to him again : 
sudi a resentment would at once have become your 
character, and have given him an opportunity, in 
some measure, of clearing his own. He could not 
well have read this letter the next morning without 
being sensible of the impropriety of having writ- 
ten it. 

Oh, Maria ! why had I not this thought ? I might 
then have received some apology ; the mortification 
would then have been his^ not mine. It is true, he 
could not have reinstated himself so highly in my 
opinion as I had once ignorantly placed him, since 
the conviction of such intemperance would have 
levelled him with the rest of his imperfect race; 
yet my humbled pride might have been consoled by 
his acknowledgements. 

But why should I allow myself to be humbled by 
a man who can suffer his reason to be thus abjectly 
debased, when I am exalted by one who knows no 
vice and scarcely a failing, but by hearsay? To 
think of his kiudiiess, and reflect upon his praises, 
might animate and comfort me even in the midst of 
affliction. Your indignation, said he, is the result 
of virtue; you fancied Lord Orville was without 
fault — he had the ap|)earance of infinite worthiness, 
and you supposed his character accorded with his 
appearance : guileless yourself, how could you pre" 
pare against the duplicity of another ? Your disap- 
pointment has but been proportioned to your expec-^ 
tations, and you have chiefly owed its severity to 
the innocence which hid its approach. 

I will bid these words dwell ever in my memory, 
and they shall cheer, comfort, and enliven me! This 
ppnversation, though extremely affecting to m^ at 
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the time it passed, has relieTed my mind from much 
anxiety. ConceaJment, my dear Maria, is the foo 
of tranquillity : however I may err in future, I will 
never be disingenuous in acknowledging my errors, 
To you and to Mr, Villars I vow an unremitting 
confidence. 

And yet, though I am more at ease, I am far from 
well: I have been some time writing this letter; 
but I hope I shall send you soon a more cheerful 
one. 

Adieu, my sweet friend. I entreat you not to ac* 
quaint even your dear mother witli this afiair ; Lord 
Urville is a favourite with her, and why should I 
publish that he deserves not that honour ? 
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EVEI.INA IN CONTINUATION, 

Bristol Hotwells, Augustus. 

You will be again surprised, my dear Maria, at 
seeing whence I date my letter : but I have been 
very ill, and Mr. Villars was so much alarmed, that 
he not only insisted upon my accompanying Mrs. 
Selwyn hither, but earnestly desired she would 
hasten her intended journey. 

We travelled very slowly, and I did not find my- 
self so much fatigued as I expected. We are situ- 
ated upon a most delightful spot ; the prospect is 
beautiful, the air pure, and the weather very favour- 
able to invalids. I am already better, and I doubt 
not but I shall soon be well ; as well, i^ regard to 
mere health, as I wish to be, 

I cannot express the reluctance with which I 
parted from my revered Mr. Villars: it was not 
me that parting which, last AprO, precede my 
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journey to Howard Grove, when, all expectatior 
hope, though I wept, I rejoiced ; and though 1 
cerely grieved to leave him, I yet wished t 
gone : the sorrow I now felt was unmixed with 
Svelicr sensation; expectation was vanished, 
hope I had none ! All that I held most dear i 
earth I quitted ; and that upon an errand, to the 
cess of which I was totally indifferent, the re- 
blishment of my health. Had it been to have 
my sweet Maria, or her dear mother, I shoulc 
have repined. 

Mrs. Selwyn is very kind and attentive tc 
She is extremely clever: her understanding, inc 
may be called masculine : but, unfortunately, 
manners deserve the same epithet ; for, in stud 
to acouire the knowledge of the other sex, sh< 
lost all the softness of her own. In regard to 
self, however, as I have neither courage nor inc 
tion to argue with her, I have never been perso 
hurt at her want of gentleness ; a virtue which, n 
theless, seems so essential a part of the femaU 
racter, that I find myself more awkward, and J 
ease, with a woman who wants it, than I do ' 
man. She is not a favourite with Mr. Villar 
has often been disgusted at her unmerciful p 
sity to satire: but his anxiety that I should 
effect of the Bristol waters, overcame his di 
committing me to her care. Mrs. Clinton 
here, so that I shall be as well attended as hit 
partiality could desire. 

I will continue to write to you, ray d( 
Mirvan, with as much constancy as if I had 
correspondent; though, during my abse 
Berry Hill, my letters may, perhaps, be / 
on account of the minuteness of the jour 
I must write to my beloved Mr. Villars 
who know his expectations, and how 
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ne to fulfil them, will, I am sure, rather ex- 
iny omission to yourself than any negligence 
1. 
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EVELINA TO THE REV. MR. VILLARS. 

Bristol Hotwells, Sept. 12. 

rst fortnight that I passed here was so quiet, 
me; that it gave me reason to expect a settled 
luring my stay; but if I may now judge of the 

come, by the present state of my mind, the 
rill be succeeded by a storm, of which I dread 
)lence! 

s morning, in my way to the pump-room with 
lelwyn, we were both very much incommoded 
ee gentlemen, who were sauntering by the 
: the Avon, laughing and talking very loud, 
anging so disagreeably, that we knew not how 
3 them. They all three fixed their eyes very 
upon me, alternately looking under my 
id whispering one another. Mrs. Selwyn as- 
an air of uncommon sternness, and said, You 
2ase, gentlemen, either to proceed yourselves, 
uffer us. 

! Ma'am, cried one of them, we will suffer • 
th the greatest pleasure in life. 

1 will suffer us hoth, answered she, or I am 
mistaken ; you had better, therefore, make 
lietly ; fgr 1 should be sorry to give my ser- 
he trouble of teaching you better manners. 

' commanding air struck them, yet they all 
to laugh ; and one of f hem wished the fellow 
begin his lesson, that he might have the plea- 
f rolling him into the Avon : while another 
nng. to me with a freedom which made me 
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Start, said, By my soul I did not know you !««-but I 
am sure I cannot be mistaken ; — had not I the ho^ 
nour of seeing you once at the Pantheon? 

I then recollected the nobleman, who, at that 
place, had so much embarrassed me, I courtesied 
without speaking. They all bowed, and making, 
though in a very easy manner, an apology to Mrs, 
Selwyn, they suffi^red us to pass on, but chose to ac* 
company us. 

And where, continued this Lord, can you so long 
have hid yourself? do you know I have been iu 
search of you this age ^ 1 could neither find you out 
por hear ( f you; not a creature could inform rae 
what was become of you. I cannot imagine where 
you could be immured. I was at two or three 
public places every night, in hopes of meeting you, 
jt*ray, did you' leave town ? 

Yes, my Lord. 

So early in the season ! — what could possibly in* 
duce you to go before the birth-day ? 

I had nothing, my Lord, to do with the birth<rday. 

By my ^oul all the women who had^ may rejoice 
you were away. Haye you been here any time ? 

Not above a fortnight, my Lord. 

A fortnight 1 — how unlucky that I did not meet 
you sooner ! but I have had a run of ill luck ever 
fsince I c^me. How long shall you stay ? 

Indeed, my Lord, I fipn't know. 

Six weeks, I hope ; for \ shall wish the place at 
|;he devil when you gp. 

Do you, then, flatter yourself, my Lord, said Mrs. 
Selwyn, who had hitherto listened in silent con* 
tempt, that you shall see such a beautiful spot as 
Jhis, when you visit the dominions of the devil ? 

Ha, ha, ha I Taith, my Lord, said one of his com- 
panions, who still walked with us, though the other 
bad takeu leave, \\\^ l^djr is rather hard upon yoot 
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t at all, answered Mrs. Selwyn ; for, as I can^^ 
Dubt but his Lordship's rank and interest will 
B him a place there, it would be reflecting on 
iderstanding, to suppose he should not wisn to 
je and beautify his dwelling, 
ich as I was disgustedwith thijs Iprd, I must own 
Selwyn*s severity rathersurprised me: but you, 
lave so often observed it, will not wonder she 
;o fair an opportunity of indulging her humour. 
to places, returned he, totally unmoved, I am 
liffererit to them, that the devil take me if I 
vhich way I go ! Ohjectsy indeed, 1 am not so 
ibout ; and, therefore, I expect, that those an- 
•ith whose beauty I am so much enraptured in 
orld, will have the goodness to afford me some 
consolation in the other, 
lat, my Lord ! cried Mrs. Selwyn, would you 
o degrade the habitation of your friend, by 
ting into it the insipid company of the upper 

IS? 

lat do you do with yourself this evening ? said 

Drdship, turning to me.. 

lall be at home, my Lord. 

a-propos, — where are you ? 

ling Ladies, my Lord, said Mrs. Selwyn, are 

ere, 

thee, whispered his Lordship, is that queer 

n your mother ? 

od Heavens, Sir, what words for such a ques- 

, my Lord. 

ur maiden aunt, then ? 
• 

loever she is, I wish she would mind her own 
: I don't know what the devil a woman lives 
ler thirty: she is only in other folks way. 
you be at the assembly ? 
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I belieye not, my Lord. ^ - 

No ! — why then, how in the world can you con» 
trive to pass your time ? 

In a manner which your Lordship will think very 
extraordinary, cried Mrs, Selwyn, for the young 
Lady reads. 

Ha, ha, ha ! Egad, my Lord, cried the facetious 
companion, you are got into bad hands^ 

You had better. Ma'am, answered he, attack 
Jack Coverley here, for you will make nothing of me. 

Of youy my Lord, cried she. Heaven forbid 1 
should ever entertain so idle an expectation ! I oviji 
^Ik, like a silly woman, for the sake of talking; 
but I have by no means so low an opinion of your 
X^ordshlp, as to suppose you vulnerable to censure. 

Do, pray. Ma'am, cried he, turn to Jack Co^ 
verley ; he s the very man for you >--he*d be a wit 
himself if he was not too modest* 

Prithee, my Lord, be quiet, returned the other; 
if the lady is contented to bestow all her favourg 
upon youy why should you make such a point of niy 
going snacks ? 

Don't be apprehensive, gentlemen, said Mrs. Sel* 
wyn, drily, I am not rom^ntip ; — I have not the 
least design of doing good to either of you. 

Have not you been ill since I saw you? said his 
Lordship, again addressing himself to me. 

Yes, my Lord. 

I thought so ; you are paler than you was, and I 
suppose that the reason I did not recollect yo« 
sooner^ 

Has not your Lordship too much gallantry, crie4 
Mrs. Selwyn, to discover a young lady's illness by 
her looks ? 

The devil a word can I speak for that woman, 
said he) in 9 low voice ; dp, prithee, JaclC) take hef 
in b^nfl. 
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Excuse me, my Lord, answered Mr. Coverley. 

When shall I see you again? continued his Lord* 
ship ; do you go to the pump-room every morning ? 

No, my Lord. 

Do you ride out ? 

No^ my Lord. 

Just then we arrived at the pump-room, and an 
end was put to our conversation, if it is not an abuse 
of words to give such a term to a string of rude 
questions and free compliments. 

He had not opportunity to say much more to me, 
as Mrs. Selwyn joined a large party, and I walked 
home between tw:o ladies. He had, however, the 
curiosity to see us to the door. 

Mrs. Selwyn was very eager to know how I had 
made acquaintance with this nobleman, whose man- 
ners so evidently announced the character of a con- 
firmed libertine. I could give her very little satis- 
faction, as I was ignorant even of his name : but, in 
the afternoon, Mr. Ridgeway, the apothecary, gave 
us very ample information. 

As his person was easily described, for he is re- 
markably tall, Mr. Ridgeway told us he was Lord 
Merton, a nobleman who is but lately come to his 
tide, though he has already dissipated more than 
half his fortune; a professed admirer of beauty, but 
a man of most licentious character : that among 
men, his companions consisted chie6y of gamblers 
and jockeys ; and among women he was rarely ad- 
mitted. 

Well, Miss Anville, said Mrs. Selwyn, I am glad 
. I was not more civil to him. You may depend 
upon me for keeping him at a distance. 

0, Madam, said Mr. Ridgeway, he may now be 
admitted any where, for he is going to reform. 

Has he, under that notion, persuaded any fool to 
marry him? 
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^N^ot yet. Madam, but a marriage k expected to 
take place shortly : it has been some time in agita- 
tion ; but the friends of the Lady have obliged her 
to wait till she is of age : however, her brother, who 
has chiefly opposed the match, now that she is near 
being at her pwn disposal, is tolerably quiet. She 
is very pretty, and will have a large fortune. We 
expect her at the Wells every day. 

What is her name ? said Mrs. Selwyn, 

Larpent, answered he: Lady Louisa Larpent, 
sister of Lord Orville. 

Lord Orville ! repeated I, all amazement. 

Yes, Ma*am ; his Lordship is coming with her. 
I have had certain information.. They are to be at 
the Honourable Mrs. Beaumont's. She is a relation 
of my Lord's, and has a very fine house upon Clif- 
ton Hill. 

HisLordshipiscomingtvithher! — Good God, what 
an emotion did those words give me ! How strange, 
my dear Sir, that, just at this time, ha should visit 
Bristol! It will be impossible for me to avoid seeing 
him, as Mrs. Selwyn is very well acquainted with 
Mrs. Beaumont. Indeed, I have had an escape in 
not being under the same roof with him, for Mrs. 
Beaumont invited us to her house immediately updn 
our arrival ; but the inconveniency of being so di- 
stant from the pump-room made Mrs. Selwyn decline 
her civility. 

O that the first meeting was over!— or that I 
could quit Bristol without seeing him ! — inexpres- 
sibly do I dread an interview ! Should the same im- 
pertinent freedom be expressed by his looks, which 
dictated his cruel letter, I shall not know how to 
endure either him or myself. Had I but returned 
it, I should be easier, because my sentiments of it 
would then be known to him: but now, he can 
only gather them from my behaviour ; and 1 trenir 
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ble lest he should mistake my indignation for con- 
fusion ! — lest he should misconstrue my reserve into 
embarrassment ! — for how, my dearest Sir, how 
shall I be able totally to divest myself of the re- 
spect with which I have been used to think of him ? 
—the pleasure with which I have been used to see 
him? 

Surely he, as well as I, must recollect the letter 
at the moment of our meeting ; and he will, proba- 
bly, mean to gather my thoughts of it from my 
looks: — Oh that they could but convey to him my 
real detestation of impertinence and vanity ! then 
would he see how much he had mistaken my dispo- 
sition when he imagined them my due. 

There was a time when the very idea that such a 
man as Lord Merton should ever be connected with 
Lord Orville, would have both surprised and shock- 
ed me; and even yet I am pleased to hear of his re- 
pugnance to the marriage. 

But how strange, that a man of so abandoned a 
character should be the choice of a sister of Lord 
Orville ! and how strange, that, almost at the rto- 
ment of the union, he should be so importunate in 
gallantry to another woman ! What a world is this 
we live in! how corrupt! how degenerate! well 
might I be contented to see no more of it ! If I find 
that the eyes of Lord Orville agree with his pen, — I 
shall then think, that of all mankind, the only vir^ 
tuous individual resides at Berry Hill. 
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EVELINA IN CONTINUATION.. 

Bristol Hotwells, Sept. 1^. 

Oh, Sir^ Lord Orville is still himself! still what* 
from the moment I beheld, I believed him to be — all 
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that is amiable in man ! and your happy Evelinaf 
restored at once to spirits and tranqiuility> is no 
longer sunk in her own opinion, nor discontented with 
the world ; — no longer, with dejected eye8> sees the 

Srospect of passing her future days in sadness, 
oubt, and suspicion ! — with revived courage she 
now looks forward, and expects to meet with good- 
B^s, even among mankind : — though still she feels 
as strongly as ever, the folly of hoping, in any se- 
c$nd instance, to meet with perfection. 

Your conjecture was certainly right ; Lord Or- 
▼ille, when he wrote that letter, could not be in bb 
senses. O that intemperance should have power 
to degrade so low, a man so noble 1 

This morning I accompanied Mrs. Selwyn to 
Clifton Hill, where, beautitully situated, is the bouse 
of Mrs. Beaumont. Most uncomfortable were my 
fadings during our walk, which was very slow ; for 
the agitation of my mind made me more than 
usually sensible how weak J still continue. As we 
entered the house, I summoned all my resolution to 
my aid, determined rather to die than give Lord 
Orville reason to attribute my weakness to a wrong 
cause. J was happily relieved from my perturba- 
tion, when 1 saw Mrs. Beaumont w^as alone. We 
sat with her for, 1 believe, an hour without interrup- 
tion ; and then ire saw a phaeton drive up to the 
gate, and a lady and gentleman alight from it. 

They entered the parlour with the ease of peo- 
ple who were at home. The gentleman, 1 soon saw, 
was Lord Merton : he came shuffling into the room 
with his boots on, and his whip in his hand ; and 
having made something like a bow to Mrs. Beau- 
mont, he turned towards me. His surprise was 
very evident ; but he took no manner of notice of 
me. He waited, I believe, to discover, first, what 
chance had brought me te chat house, where he did 
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not look much rejoiced at meeting me* He seated 
himself very quietly at the window^, without speak- 
ing to any body. 

Mean time the lady, who seemed very young, 
hobbling rather than walking into the room, made a 
passing courtesy to Mrs. Beaumont, saying, How 
are you, Ma'am ? and then, without noticing any 
body else, with an air of languor she flung herself 
upon a sofa, protesting, in a most affected voice, and 
speaking so spflly she could hardly be heard, that 
she was fatigued to death. Really, Ma am, the 
roads are so monstrous dusty, — you can't imagine 
how troublesome the dust is to one's eyes !— and 
the sun, too, is monstrous disagreeable ! — I dare 
sav 1 shall be so tanned I shan't be fit to be seen 
thus age. Indeed, my Lord, I won't go out with 
you any more, for you don't care where you take 
one. 

Upon my honour, said Lord Merton, I took you 
the pleasantest ride in England ; the fault was in 
the sun, not me. 

Your Lordship is in the right, said Mrs. Selwyn, 

•to transfer the fault to the sun, because it has so 

many excellencies to counterbalance partial incon- 

veniencies, that a little blame will not injure that in 

our estimation. 

Lord Merton looked by no means delighted at 
this attack ; which I believe she would not so readily 
have made, but to revenge his neglect of us. 

Did you meet your brother. Lady Louisa ? said 
Mrs. B^umont. 

No, Ma'am. Is he rode out this morning ? 

I then found, what I had before suspected, that 
this Lady was Lord Orville's sister : how strange, 
that such near relations should be so different to 
each other ! There is, indeed, some resemblance in 
their features ; but, in their manners, not the least. 

l2 
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YeS) answered Mrs. Beaumont, and I believe be 
wished to see you. 

My Lord drove so monstrous • fast, said Lady 
Louisa, that perhaps we passed him. He frightened 
me out of my senses ; I declare my head is quite 
giddy. Do you know, Ma*am, we have done no- 
thing but quarrel all the morning ! — You can't think 
how IVe scolded ; have not I, my Lord ? and she 
smiled expressively at Lord Merton. 

You have been, as you always are, said he, twist- 
ing Jiis whip with his tingers, all sweetness. 

fie, my Lord, cried she, I know you don't think 
so ; I know you think me very ill-natured ; — don't 
you, my Lord? 

No, upon my honour ; — how can your Ladyship 
ask such a question ? Pray how goes time ? my 
watch st£|nds* 

It is almost three, answered Mrs. Beaumont. 

Lord, Ma'am, you frighten me! cried Lady 
Louisa ; and t)ien, turning to Lord Merton, why 
now, you wicked creature you, did you jiot tell me 
it was but one ? 

Mrs. Stlwyn then rose to take leave ; but Mrs. 
Beaumont asked if she would look at. the shrubbery. 
I should like it much, answered she, but that I fear 
to fatigue Miss Anville. 

Lady Louisa, then, raising her head from her 
hand, on which it had leaned, turned round to look 
at me ; and having fully satisfied her curiosity, with- 
out any regard to the confusion it gave me, turned 
about, and, again leaning on her hand, took no fur- 
ther notice of me. 

1 declared myself very able to walk, and begged 
that I might accompany them. What say youy Lady 
Louisa, cried Mrs. Beaumont, to a stroll in the 
l^den? 

I^e, Ma'am !— I declare I can't stir a step ; the 
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heat is 60 excessive, it would kill me. Fm half 
dead with it already ; besides, I shall haye no time 
to dress. Will any body be here to day, Ma'am ? 

I believe not, unless Lord Merton will favour us 
with his company. 

With great pleasure, Madam, 

Well, I declare you don't deserve to be asked, 
cried Lady Louisa, you wicked creature you ! — I 
must tell you one thing, Ma'am — you can't think 
bow abominable he was ! do you know we met Mr. 
Level in his new phaeton, and my lord was so crud 
as to drive against it ? — we really flew. I declare 
I could not breathe. Upon my word, my Lord^ I'll 
never trust myself with you again, — I won't indeed. 

We then went into the garden, leaving them to dis- 
cuss the point at their leisure. 

Do you remember a preity but affected young lady I 
mentioned to have seen, in Lord Orville's party, at 
the Pantheon ? How little did I then imagine her 
to be his sister ! yet Lady Louisa Larpent is the 
very person. I can now account for the piqued 
manner of her speaking to Lord Merton that even- 
ing, and I can now account for the air of displea- 
sure with which Lord Orville marked the undue at- 
tention of his future brother-in-law to me. 

We had not walked long, ere, at a distance, I per- 
ceived Lord Orville, who seemed just dismounted 
from his horse, enter the garden. All my perturba- 
tion returned at the sight of him !— yet I endeavour- 
ed to repress every feeling but resentment. As he 
approached us, he bowed to the whole party ; but I 
turned away my head to avoid taking any share in 
his civility. Addressing himself immediately to 
Mrs. Beaumont, he was beginning to inquire after 
his sister : but, upon seeing my face, he suddenly 
exclaimed. Miss Anville ! — and then he advancedf, 
and made his compliments to me,— -not with an air 

l3 
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of vanity or impertinence, nor yet with a look of 
consciousness or shame ; — but with a countenance 
open, manly, and charming !— with a smile that in- 
dicated pleasure, and eyes tJ^at sparkled with delight! 
^ — on my side was all that consciousness ; for by him, 
I really believe, the letter was, at that moment, en- 
tirely forgotten. 

With what politeness did he address me ! with 
what sweetness did he look at me ! the very tone of 
his voice seemed flattering 1 be congratulated him* 
self upon his good fortune in meeting with me ; — 
hoped I should spend some time in Bristol ; and in- 
quired, even with anxiety inquired, if my health 
was the cause of my journey ; in which case his 
satisfaction would be converted into apprehension. 
Yet, struck as I was with his manner, and charm- 
ed to find him such as he was wont to be, imagine 
not, my dear Sir, that I forgot the resentment 1 owe 
him, or the cause he has given me of displeasure ; 
no, my behaviour was such as, I hope, had you seen, 
you would not have disapproved : I was grave and 
distant ; I scarce looked at him when he $poke, or 
answered him when he was silent. 

As he must certainly observe this alteration in my 
conduct, I think it could not fail making him both 
recollect and repent the provocation he had so 
causelessly given me ; for surely he was not so whol- 
ly lost to reason, as to be now ignorant he had ever 
offended me. 

The moment that, without absolute rudeness, I 
was able, I turned entirely from him, and asked Mrs, 
Selwyn if we should not be late home ? How Lord 
Orville looked I know not, for I avoided meeting his 
eyes ; but he did not speak another word as we pro- 
ceeded to the garden gate. Indeed, I believe, my 
abruptness surprised him, for he did not seem to ex- 
pert; I had 80 much spirit. And, to own the truth> 
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con iQced as I was of the propriety, nay necessity, 
of showing my displeasure, I yet almost hated my- 
self for receiving his politeness so ungraciously. 

W hen we were taking leave, my eyes accidentally 
meeting his, I could not but observe that his gravity 
equalled my own ; for it had entirely taken place of 
the smiles and good humour with which he had met 
me. 

I am afraid this young lady, said Mrs. Beau- 
mont, is too weak for another long walk till she is 
again rested. 

If the ladies will trust to my driving, said Lord 
Orville, and are not afraid of a phaeton, mine shall 
be ready in a moment. 

You are very good, my Lord, said Mrs. Selwyn, 
but my will is yet unsigned, and I don't choose to 
venture in a phaeton with a young man while that 
is the case. 

O, cried Mrs. Beaumont, you need not be afraid 
of my Lord Orville, for he is remarkably careful. 

Well, Miss Anville, answered she, what say you? 

Indeed, cried I, I had much rather walk— Bat 
then, looking at Lord Orville, I perceived in his face 
a surprise so -serious at my abrupt refusal, that I 
could not forbear adding, for I should be sorry to 
occasion so much trouble. 

Lord Orville, brightening at these words, came 
forward, and pressed his ofi'er in a manner not to be 
denied ; so th^ phaeton was ordered I And indeed, 
my dear Sir, — I know not how it was ; — but, from 
that monient, my coldness and reserve insensibly 
wore away ! You must not be angry, — it was my 
intention, nay, my endeavour, to support them witn 
firmness : but when I formed the plan, I thought 
only of the letter, — not of Lord Orville ! — and how 
is it possible for resentment to subsist without pro- 
vocation ? yet, believe me, my dearest Sir, had bfJ 
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flustainM thd part he began to act when he wHUt 
the ever-to-be-regretted letter, your Evelina woohl 
not have forfeited her title to your esteem, by con- 
tentedly submitting to be treated with indignity. 

We continued in the garden till the phaeton Wai 
ready. When we parted from Mrs* Beaumont, she 
repeated her invitation to Mrs. Selwyn to accept an 
apartment in her house ; but the reason I have al- 
ready mentioned made it be again declined. 

Lord Orville drove very slow, and so cautiously, 
that, notwithstanding the height of the phaeton, fear 
would have been ridiculous. I supported no part in 
the conversation ; but Mrs. Selwyn extremely well 
supplied the place of two. Lord Orville himself did 
not speak much ; but the excellent sense and re- 
ined good-breeding which accompany every word 
he utters, give value and weight to whatever he 
says. 

I suppose, my Lord, said Mrs. Selwyn, when we 
sti^ped at our lodgings, you would have been ex- 
tremely confused had we met any gentlemen who 
have the honour of knowing you ? 

If I had, answered he, gallantly, it woidd have 
been from mere compassion at their envy. 

No, my Lord, answered she, it would have been 
from mere shame, that, in an age so daring, yon 
alone should be such a coward as to forbear to 
flighten wOmen. 

O, cried he, laughing, when a man is in a fright 
for himself, the ladies cannot but be in security ; 
for you have not had half the aprehension for tJ^ 
Kafety of your persons that I have for that of my 
heart. He then alighted, handed us out, took leave, 
and, again mounting the phaeton, was out of sight 
in a minute. 

Certainly, said Mrs, Selwyn, when he was gone, 
there must have been some mistake in the birth of 
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)ung man ; he was undoubtedly designed for 
t age ; for he is really polite ! 
I now, my dear Sir, do not you think, accord- 
the present situation of affairs, I may give 
resentment, without imprudence or impro- 
? I hope you will not blame me. Indeed, 
u, like me, seen his respectful behaviour, you 
have been convinced of the impracticability 
)orting any further indignation, 
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LETTER LXIV, 

EVELINA IN CONTINUATION, 

Bristol HotwelU, Sept. 19th. 

RDAY morning Mrs. Selwyn received a card 
Irs. Beaumont, to ask her to dine with her 
, and another, to the same purpose, came to 
The invitation was accepted, ^nd we are but 
rived from Clifton-HilK 
found Mrs. Beaumont alone in the parlour. I 
rite you the character of that lady, in the 
of our satirical friend Mrs. Selwyn. " She is 
)lute Court Calendar bigot; for, chancing her- 
be born of a noble and ancient family, she 
proper to be of opinion, that birth and virtue 
3 and the same thing. .She has some good 
33 ; but they rather originate from pride than 
>\e, as she piques herself upon being toohigh- 
► be capable of an unworthy action, and thinks 
mbent upon her to support the dignity of her 
'y. Fortunately for thie world in general, she 
en it into her head, that condescension is the 
istinguishing virtue of high life ; so that the 
ride of family which renders others imperiouS| 
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is with het th6 motive of a£^ility. But her civi 
is too formal to b6 comfortable, and too mechaa 
to be flattering. That she does me the honour o 
much notice, is merely owing to an accident, wh 
I am sure, is very painful to her remembrance ; 
it 80 happened, that I once did her some serv 
in regard to an apartment at Southampton; ac 
have since been informed, that, at the time she 
cepted my assistance, she thought 1 was a woma 
quality ; and 1 make no doubt but she was m 
rable when she discovered me to be a mere coui 
gentlewoman : however, her nice notions of decoi 
have made her load me with favours ever sii 
But I am not much flattered by her civilities, 
am convinced I owe them neither to attachment 
gratitude ; but solely to a desire of cancelling 
obligation^ "which she cannot brook being undei 
one whose name is no where to be found in 
Court Calendar.*' 

You well know, my dear Sir, the delight thisl 
takes in giving way to her satirical humour. 

Mrs. Beaumont received us very graciously,thc 
she somewhat distressed me by the questions 
asked concerning my family ; such as, Whethi 
was related to the Anvilles in the North? — Whe 
some of my name did not live in Lincolnshire ? 
riiany other inquiries, which much embarrassed i 

The conversation next turned upon the intec 
marriage in her family. She treated the sub 
with reserve ; but it was evident she disappn 
Lady Louisa's choice. She spoke in terms of 
highest esteem of Lord Orville, calling him^ in 1 
montel's words, '< Un jeune homme comme ii y 
ptur 

I did not think this conversation very agree 
interrupted by the entrance of Mr. Lovel. In< 
I am fljeartily sorry he is now at the Hot-ni 
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ade his compliments with the most obsequious 
ct to Mrs. Beaumont, but took no sort of 
3 -of any other person. 

a few minutes l^adj Louisa Larpent made her 
irance. The same manners prevailed; for, 
esying, with, I hope you are well. Ma'am, to 

Beaumont, she passed straight forward to 
;eat on the sofa ; where leaning her head on 
and she cast her languishing eyes round the 
, with a vacant stare, as if determined, though 
)oked, not to see who was in it. 
'. Lovel, presently approaching her, with reve- 

the most profound, hoped her Ladyship was 
idisposed. 

'. Lovel ! cried she raising her head, I declare 
not see you, have you been here long ? 

my waichf Madam, said he, only five minutes, 
I; by your Ladyship's absence as many hours* 
1 ! now I think of it, cried she, I am very angry 
^ou ; — so go along, do ; for I sha'n't speak ta 
11 day. 
iaven forbid your La'ship's displeasure should 

long! in such cruel circumstances, a day 

1 seem an age. But in what have I been so 
tunate as to offend ? 

I, you half killed me the other morning, with 
r 1 I have not yet recavered from my fright, 
could you be so cruel as to drive your phaeton 
St my Lord Merton's ? 

»n honour. Ma'am, your La'ship does me 
^ ;i — ^it was all owing to the horses, — there was 
irbing them. I protest I suffered more than 
Ladyship, from the terror of alarming you. 
)t then entered Lord Merton : stalking up to 
Beaumont, to whom alone he bowed, he hoped 
d not made her wait ; and then advancing to 
Louisa, said in a careless mann^ri How i^ 
Ladyship this morning? 
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Not well at all, answered she ; I have beeti dying 
with the head-ach ever since I got up. 

Indeed I cried he, with a countenance wholly un- 
moved, I am very unhappy to hear it. But should 
not your Ladyship have some advice ? 

I am quite sick of advice, answered she, Mr. 
Bidgeway has but just left me,— but he has done 
me no good. Nobody here knows what is the mat- 
ter with me, yet they all see how indifferent I am. 

Your Ladyship's constitution, said Mr. Lovel, is 
infinitely delicate. 

Indeed it is, cried she in a low voice, I am nerve 
all over ! 

I am glad, however, said Lord Merton, that you 
did not take the air this morning, for Coverley has 
been driving against me as if he was mad ; he has 
got two of the finest spirited horses I ever saw. 

Pray, my Lord, cried she, why did not you bring 
Mr. Coverley with you ? he's a droll creature ; I 
like him monstrously. , 

Why, he promised to be here as soon as me. 1 
suppose he'll come before dinner's over. 

In the midst of this trifling conversation Lord 
Orville made his appearance. O how different was 
his address ! how superior did he look and move, 
to all about him ! Having paid his respects to Mrs. 
Beaumont, and then to Mrs. Selwyn ; he came up 
to me, and said, I hope Miss Anville has not suffer- 
ed from the fatigue of Monday morning? Then, 
turning to Lady Louisa, who seemed rather sur- 
prised at his speaking to me, he added. Give me 
leave, sister, to introduce Miss Anville to you. 

Lady Louisa, half-rising, said, very coldly, that 
ahe should be glad of the honour of knowing me ; 
and then, abruptly turning to Lord Merton and 
Mr. Lovely continued, in a half-whisper, her con- 
Tersatipn. 
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Vot my part, I had risen and courtesied, and now, 
feeling very foolish, I seated myself again ; first l 
blushed at the unexpected politeness of Lord Or- 
ville, and immediately afterwards at the contemptu- 
ous failure of it in his sister. How can that young 
lady see her brother so universally admired for his 
manners and deportment, and yet be so unamiably 
opposite to him in hers ! but while his mind, enlarged 
and noble, rises superior to the little prejudices of 
rank ; hers, feeble and unsteady, sinks beneath their 
influence. 

Lord Orville, I am sure, was hurt and displeased: 
he bit his lips, and, turning from her, addressed him- 
self wholly to me, till we were summoned to dinner. 
Do you think I was not grateful for his attention ? 
yes, indeed, and every angry idea I had entertained, 
was totally obliterated. 

As we were seating ourselves at the table, Mr. 
Coverley came into the room : he made a thousand 
apologies in a breath for being so late, but said he 
had been retarded by a little accident, for that he 
had overturned his phaeton, and broke it all to 
pieceis. Lady Louisa screamed at this intelligence, 
and, looking at Lord Merton, declared she would 
never go into a phaeton again. 

Oh, cried he, never mind Jack Coverley ; for he 
does not know how to drive. 

My Lord, cries Mr. Coverley, Til drive against 
you for a thousand pounds. 

Done ! returned the other ; name your day, and 
ve*ll each choose a judge. 

The sooner the better, cried Mr. Coverley ; to- 
morrow, if the carriage can be repaired. 

These enterprises, said Mrs. Selwyn, are very 
proper for men of rank, since 'tis a million to one 
but both parties will be incapacitated for any bet- 
ter employment. 
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Por heaven's sake, cried Lady Louissy diangii^ 
colour, don't talk so shockingly ! Pray, my Lon^ 
pray, Mr. Coverley, don't alarm me in this manner. 

Compose yourself. Lady Louisa, said Mrs. Beau« 
mont, t^e gentlemen will think better of the scheme: 
they are neither of them in earnest. 

The very mention of such a scheme, said La^ 
Louisa, taking out her salts, makes me tremble afl 
over ! Indeed, my Lord, you have frightened me to 
death ! I sha'n't eat a morsel of dinner. 

Permit me, said Lord Orville, to propose some 
other subject for the present, and we will discuss 
this matter another time. 

Pray, brother, excuse me; my Lord must give me 
his word to drop the project,— -for I declare it ha» 
made me sick as death. 

To compromise the matter, said Lord Orville, sup^ 
posc; if both parties are unwilling to give up the bet, 
that, to make the ladies easy, we change its object 
to something less dangerous ? 

This proposal was so strongly seconded by all the 
party, that both Lord Merton andMr. Coverley were 
bilged to comply with it; and it was then agreed that 
the affair should be finally settled in the afternoon. 

I shall now be entirely out of conceit with phae- 
tons again, said Mrs. Selwyn, though Lord Orville 
had almost reconciled me to them. 

My Lord Orville ! cried the witty Mr. Coverley, 
why, my Lord Orville is as careful,— egad as care- 
ful as an old woman ! Why, I'd drive a one-horse 
cart against my Lord's phaeton for an hundred 
guineas. 

This sally occasioned much laughter; for Mr. 
Coverley, X find, is regarded as a man of infinite 
humour. 

Perhaps, Sir, said Mrs. Selwyn, you have not 
discovered the reason my Lord Orville is so careful? 
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Why, nOy Ma*am ; I must own I never heard any 
particular reason for it. 

Why, then, Sir, TU tell it you; and I believe 
you will confess it to be very particular ; his Lord- 
ship's friends are not yet tired of him. 

Lord Orville laughed and bowed. Mr. Coverley, 
a little confused, turned to Lord Merton, and said, 
No foul play, my Lord ! I remember your Lordship 
recommended me to the notice of this lady the other 
morning, and, eg^d, I believe you have been doing 
me the same office to-day. 

Give you joy. Jack! cried Lord Merton, with a 
loud laugh. 

After this the conversation turned wholly upon 
eating, a subject which was discussed with the ut- 
most delight ; and had I not known they were men 
of rank and fashion, I should have imagined that 
Lord Merton, Mr. Level, and Mr. Coverley, had 
all been professed cooks ; for they displayed so 
jnuch knowledge of sauces and made-dishes, and 
of the various methods of dressing the same things, 
that I am persuaded they must have given itauch 
time, and much study, to make themselves such 
adepts in this art. It would be very difficult to de- 
termine, whether they were most to be distinguish- 
ed as gluttons or epicures ; for they were, at once, 
dainty and voracious, understood the right and the 
wrong of every dish, and alike emptied the one and 
the other. I should have been quite sick of their 
remarks, had I not been entertained by seeing that 
Lord Orville, who, I am sure, was equally disgust- 
ed, not only read my sentiments, but, by his coun- 
tenance, communicated to me his own. 

When dinner was over^ Mrs. Beaumont re- 
commended the gentlemen to the care of Lord 
Orville, and then attended the ladies to the draw- 
ing-room, 

M 2 
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The conviersation, till tea-time, waa extremely 
insipid ; Mrs. Selwyn reserved herself fpr the gen- 
tlemen, Mrs. Beaumont was grave, and Lady 
Louisa languid. 

But, at tea, every body revived ; we were joined 
by the gentlemen, and gaiety took place of tluU- 
ness. 

Since I, as Mr. Lovel says, am nobody*, I seated 
myself quietly at a window, and not very near to 
any body : Lord Merton, Mr. Coverley, and Mr. 
Lovel, severally passed me without notice, and sur- 
rounded the chair of Lady Louisa Larpent. I must 
own, I was rather piqued at the behaviour of Mr. 
Lovel, as he had formerly known me. It is true, I 
most sincerely despise his foppery ; yet I should be 
grieved to meet with contempt from any body. But 
1 was by no means sorry to find, that Lord Merton 
was determined not to know me before Lady Louisa, 
as his neglect relieved me from much embarrass- 
ment. ' As to Mr, Coverley, his attention or disre- 
gard was equally indifferent to me. Yet, altoge^ 
ther, I feel extremely uncomfortable in finding my- 
self considered in a light very inferior to the rest of 
the company. 

But when Lord Orville appeared, the scene 
changed; he came up stairs last ; and, seeing me 
sit alone, not only spoke to me directly, but drew 
a chair next mine, and honoured me with his entire 
attention. 

He inquired very particularly after my health, 
and hoped I had already found benefit from the 
Bristol air. How little did I imagine, added he, 
when I had last the pleasure of seeing you in 
|;own, that ill health would in so short a time have 
l^rought you hither! I am ashamed of myself for thQ 

^ Volp x]^iviii. p. 43, 
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Bction I fed at seeii^ you,—- jret, how can I 
it? 

i then inquired after the Mirvan family, and 
i of Mrs. Mirvan in terms of most just praise. 
s gentle and amiable, said he, a true feminine 
x^ter. 

8, indeed, answered I: and her sweet daugh- 
o say every thing of her at once, is just the 
[iter such a mother deserves, 
m glad of it, said he, for both their sakes, as 
near relations must always reflect credit or 
ice on each other. 

ber this he began to speak of the beauties of 
m ; but in a few moments he was interrupted 
call from the company, to discuss the afl^r of 
ager. Lord Merton and Mr. Coverley, though 
had been discoursing upon the subject some 
could not fix upon the thing that satisfied 
both. 

hen they asked the assistance of Lord.Orville, 
oposed that every body present should vote 
thing; and that the two gentlemen should 
lots which, from the several votes, should 
e the bet. 

d must then begin with the ladies, said Lord 
le ; and applied to Mrs. Selwyn. 
ith all my heart, answered she, with her usual 
ness ; and since the gentlemen are not allowed 
}k their necks, suppose we decide the bet by 
heads? 

our heads ? cried Mr. Coverley; Egad, I don't 
rstand you. 

^11 then explain myself more fully. As I doubt 
ut yeu are both excellent classics, suppose for 
ood of your own memories, and the entertsun- 
and surprise of the company, the thousand 

M 3 
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pounds should fall to the share of him who can rt* 
peat by heart the longest ode of Horace ? 

Nobody could help laughing, the two gentlemen 
applied to excepted ; who seemed, each of them, 
rather at a loss in what manner to receive this un- 
expected proposal. At length Mr. Coverley, bow- 
ing low, said. Will your Lordship please to begin? 

Devil take me if I do ! answered he, turning on 
his heel, and stalking to the window. 

Come, gentlemen, said Mrs. Selwyn, why do you 
hesitate ? I am sure you cannot be afraid of a weak 
woman ? Besides, if you should chance to be out, 
Mr. Lovel, I dare say will have the goodness to as- 
sist you. 

The laugh now turned against Mr. Lovel, whose 
change of countenance mamfested no great pleasure 
at the transition. 

Me, Madam! said he, colouring; no, really I 
must beg to be excused. 

Why so. Sir ? 

Why so, Ma'am!— Why, really — as to that,— 
'pon honour, Ma*am, you are rather — a little severe; 
•—for how is it possible for a man^lrho is in the house, 
to study the classics? I assure you. Ma'am, (with 
an affected shrug) I find quite business enough for' 
my poor head in studying politics^ 

3ut did you study politics at .school, and at the 
university ? 

At the university I repeated he, with an embar- 
rassed look; why, as to that, Ma'am, — no, I can't 
say I did ; but then, what with riding, — and — and 
— and so forth, — ^really one has not much time, even 
at the university, for mere reading. 

But, to be sure. Sir, you have read the classics ! 

O dear, yes. Ma'am ! — very oflen,--but not very 
t— not very lately. 
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Which of the Odes do you recommend to these 
gentlemen to hegin with ? 

Which of the Odes! — Really, Ma'am, as to that, 
I have no very particular choice ; for, to own the 
truth, that Horace was never a very great favourite 
with me. 

In truth I believe yoii ! said Mrs. Selwyn very 
drily. 

Lord Merton, again advancing into the circle, 
with a nod and a laugh, said, Give you joy, Level 1 

Lord Orville next applied to Mrs. Beaumont for 
her vote. 

It would very agreeably remind me of past times, 
said she, when lowing was in fashion, if the bet was 
to depend upon the* best made bow. 

Egad, my Lord,cried Mr. Coverley, there I should 
beat you hollow, for your Lordship never bows at 

aU. 

And pray, Sir, do you 9 said Mrs. Sclwyr. 

Do I, Ma'am ? cried he ; why, only see ! 

I protest, cried she, I should have taken that for 
a shrug, if you had not told me 'twas a bow. 

My Lord, cried Mr. Coverley, let's practise ; and 
then, most ridiculously, they pranced about the 
room, making bows. 

We must now, said Lord Orville, turning to me, 
call upon Miss Anville. 

O no, my Lord, cried I ; indeed I have nothing 
to propose. He would not, however, be refused ; 
but urged me so much to say something, that at last, 
not to make him wait any longer, I ventured to pro- 
pose an extempore couplet upon some given sub- 
ject. 

lyir. Coverley instantly made me a bow, or, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Selwyn, a shrug, crying, .Thank 
you, Ma'am: Egad, that's mj forte) ^^hy, my 
Lord, the fates seem against you. 
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Lady Louiira was then applied to ; and ev6ry body 
iseemed eager to hear her opinion. I don't know 
what to say, I declare, cried she, affectedly: can't 
yon pass me ? 

By no means, said Lord Merton. 

Is it possible your Ladyship can make so chad 
a request ? said Mr. LoVel. 

£gad, cried Mr. Coverley, if your Ladyship does 
not help us in this dilemma, we shall be forced to 
return to our phaetons. 

Oh! cried Lady Louisa, screaming ; you fright- 
ful creature you, now can you be so abominabk ? 

I believe this trifling lasted near half an hour; 
when at length, every body being tired, it was given 
up, and she said she would consider against another 
time. 

Lord Orville now called upon Mr. Lovel ; who, 
after about ten minutes deliberation, proposed, with 
a most important face, to determine the wager by 
who should draw the longest straw. 

I h^d much difficulty to forbear laughing at this 
unmeaning scheme ; but saw, to my great surprise^ 
not the least change of countenance in any othei 
person : and, since we came home, Mrs. Selwyn has 
mformed me, that to draw straws is a fashion of bet- 
ting by no means uncommon. Good God 1 my deai 
Sir, does it not seem as if money were of no value 
or service, since those who possess, squander it 
away in a manner so infinitely absurd ? 

It now only remained for Lord Orville to speak, 
and the attention of the company showed the ex- 
pectations he had raised; yet, I believe, they by nc 
means prevented his proposal from being heard witt 
amazement : for it was no oiher, than that the mo< 
ney should be his due, who, according to the opmior 
of the judges, should bring the worthiest object witi 
whom to share it 1 
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They all stared, without speaking. Indeed, I be- 
lieve every one, for a moment at least, experienced 
something like shame, from having either proposed 
or countenanced an extravagance so useless and 
frivolous. For my part, I was so much struck and 
affected by a rebuke so noble to these spendthrifts, 
that I felt my eyes filled with tears. 

The short silence and momentary reflection into 
which the company was surprised, Mr. Coverley was 
the first to dispel, by saying. Egad, my Lord, your 
Lordship has a most remarkable odd way of taking 
things, 

Taith, said the incorrigible Lord Merton, if this 
scheme takes, I shkll fix upon my Swiss to share 
withme; for I don't know a worthier fellow breath- 
ing. 

After a few more of these attempts at wit, the 
two gentlemen agreed that they would settle the 
a£&ir the next morning. 

The conversation then took a different turn ; but 
I did not give it sufficient attention to write any ac- 
count of it. Not long after. Lord Orville, resum- 
ing his seat near mine, said, Why is Miss Anville so 
thoughtful ? 

I am sorry, my Lord, said I, to consider myself 
among those who have so justly incurred your cen- 
sure. 

My censure ! — you amaze me 1 

Indeed, my Lord, you have made me quite 
ashamed of myself for having given my vote so 
foolishly, when an opportunity offered, if, like 
your Lordship, I had had the sense to use it, of 
showing some humanity. 

You treat this too seriously, said he, smiling} 
and I hardly know if you do not now mean a rQ<* 
\ixjke to me. 

To you, my Lord \ 
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Nay, who are most deserving of it ? those who 
adapt their conversation to the company^ or those 
trho affect to be superior to it? 

O, my Lord, who else would do you so litde 
justice ? 

I flatter myself, answered he, that, in fact, your 
opinion and mine, in this point, are the same, though 
you condescended to comply with the humour of 
the company. It is for me, therefore, to apologize 
ior so unseasonable a gravity, which, but for Uie 

Particular interest that I now take in the affairs of 
iOrd Merton, I should not have been so officious 
to display. 

Such a compliment as this could not fail to re- 
concile me to myself; and with revived spirits, I 
entered into a conversation, which he supported 
with me till Mrs. Selwyn's carriage was announced; 
and we returned home. 

During our ride, Mrs. Selwyn very much sur- 
prised me, by asking, if I thought my health would 
now permit me to give up my morning walks to the 
pump-room, for the purpose of spending a week at 
Clifton ? for this poor Mrs. Beaumont, added she^ 
is so eager to have a discharge in full of her debt 
to me, that, out of mere compassion, I am induced 
to listen to her. Besides, she has always a house 
full of people ; and, though they are chiefly fools 
and coxcombs, yet there is some pleasure in cut* 
ting them up. 

I begged, I might not, by any means, prevent 
her following her inclination, as my health was now 
very well established. And so, n»y dear Sir, to- 
morrow we are to be actually the guests of Mr^ 
Beaumont. 

I am not much delighted at this scheme ; for, 
greatly as I am flattered by the attention of Lord 
Orville, it is not very comfortable to be oeglecCed 
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by every body else. Be^des, as I am sure I owe 
tae particularity of his civility to a generous feeling 
for my situation^ I cannot expect him to support it 
80 long as a week. 

How often do I wish, since I am absent from you^ 
that I was under the protection of Mrs. Mirvan I 
It is true, Mrs. Selwyn is very obliging, and, in 
every respect, treats me as an equal ; but she is 
contented with behaving well herself, and does not, 
with a distinguishing politeness, raise and support 
me with others. Yet I mean not to blame her, for 
I know she is sincerely my friend ; but the fact is, 
she is herself so much occupied in conversation, 
when in company, that she has neither leisure nor 
thought to attena to the silent. 

Well, I must take my chance ! But I knew not, 
till now, how requisite are birth and fortune to the 
attainment of respect and civility. 
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EVELINA, IN CONTINUATION. 

Ctifton/Sept. SO. 

HlRB I am, my dear Sir, under the same roof, and 
iamate of the same house, as Lord Orville! Indeed, 
if this were not the case, my situation would be very 
disagreeable, as you will easily believe, when I tell 
you the light in which 1 am generally considered. 

My dear, said Mrs. Selwyn, did you ever before 
meet with that egregious fop. Love! ? 

I veiy readily satisfied her as to my acquaint- 

loe with him. 

O^ then, said she, I am the less surprised at his 
lU-Batore^ lAu^ iie baa already injured you. 
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I begged her to explain herself; and then she 
told me, that while Lord Orville was speaking to 
me, Lady Louisa said to Mr. Lovel, Do you know 
who that is ? 

Why, Ma'am, no, 'pon honour, answered he, I 
can't absolutely say I do ; I only know she is a 
kind of a toad-eat^r. She made her first appear- 
ance in that capacity last spring, when she attend- 
ed Miss Mirvan, a young lady of Kent. 

How cruel is it, my dear Sir, to be thus exposed 
to the impertinent suggestions of a man who is de- 
termined to do me ill offices! Lady Louisa may 
well despise a toad-eater; but, thank Heaven, her 
brother has not heard, or does not credit, the mor- 
tifying appellation. Mrs. Selwyn said, she would 
advise me to pay my court to this Mr. Lovel ; for, 
said she, though he is malicious, he is fashionable, 
and may do you some harm in the great world. But 
I should disdain myself as much as I. do him, were 
I capable of such duplicity as to flatter a man whom 
I scorn and despise. 

We were received by Mrs. Beaumont with great 
civility, and by Lord Orville with something more. 
As to Lady Louisa, she scarcely perceived that we 
were in the room. 

There has been company here all day, part of 
which I have spent most happily: for after tea, 
when the ladies played at cards. Lord Orville, who 
does not, and I, who cannot play, were consequent- 
ly at our own disposal ; and then his Lordship en- 
tered into a conversation with me, which lasted till 
supper-time. 

Almost insensibly, I find the constraint, the re- 
serve, 1 have been wont to feel in his presence, wear 
away ; the politeness, the sweetness, with which h^ 
speaks to me, restore all my natur^ cheerfulness, 
and make me almost as easy as he is himself; and 



the more so, as, if I may judge by his looks, I am 
rather raised than sunk of late in his opinion. 

I asked him how the bet was, at last, to be deci- 
ded ? He told me thac, to his great satisfaction, the 
parties had been prevailed upon to lower the sum 
from one thousand to one hundred pounds ; and 
that they had agreed it should be determined by a 
race between two old women, one of which was to 
be chosen by each side, and both were to be proved 
more than eighty years of age, though, in other re- 
spects, strong and healthy as possible. 

When £ expressed my surprise at this extraordi- 
nary method of spending so much money, I am 
charmed, said he, at the novelty of meeting with 
ooe so unhackneyed in the world, as not to be yet 
influenced by custom to forget the use of reason : 
for certain it is, that the prevalence of fashion 
makes the greatest absurdities pass uncensured, and 
the mind naturally accommodates itself even to the 
most ridiculous improprieties, if they occur fre- 
quently. 

I should have hoped, said I, that the humane pro- 
posal made yesterday by your Lordship, would have 
had more effect. 

Oh, cried he, laughing, I was so far from expect- 
ing any success, that 1 shall think myself very for- 
tunate if I escape the wit of Mr. Coverley in a lam- 
poon ! yet I spoke openly, because I do not wish to 
conceal that 1 am no friend to gaming. 

After this, he took up the New Bath Guide and 
read it with me till supper ^time. In our way down 
stairs. Lady Louisa said, I thought, brother, you 
were engaged this evening ? 

Yes, sister, answered he, and I have been enga- 
ged. And he bowed to me with an air of gallantry 
that rather confused me. 

VOL. XXXIX. N 
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Sept. 23. 

Almost insensibly have three days glided on dince 
I wrote last, and so serenely, that, but for your ab- 
sencej I could not have formed a wish. My resi- 
dence here is much happier than I had dared ex- 
pect. The attention with which Lord Orville ho- 
Bours me, is as uniform as it is flattering, and seems 
to result from a benevolence of heart that proves 
him as much a stranger to caprice as to pride; for, 
as his particular civilities arose from a generous re- 
sentment at seeing me neglected, so will they, I 
trust, continue, as long as I shall, in any degree, de- 
serve them. I am now not merely easy, but even 
gay in his presence : such is the effect of true polite- 
ness, that it banishes all restraint and embarrass- 
ment.. When we walk out, he condescends to be 
my companion, and keeps by my side all the way 
we go. When we read, he marks the passages most 
vrorthy to be noticed, draws out my sentiments, and 
favours me with his own. At table, where he al- 
ways sits next to me, he obliges me by a thousand, 
nameless attentions; while the distinguishing good- 
breeding with which he treats .me, prevents my re- 
pining at the visible-felt superiority of the rest of 
the company. A thousand occasional meetings 
could not have brought us to that degree of social 
freedom, which four days spent under the same roof 
have, insensibly, been productive of: and, as my 
only friend in this house, Mrs. Selwyn, is too mudh 
engrossed in perpetual conversation to attend much 
to me. Lord Orville seems to regard me as a helpless 
stranger, and, as such, to think me entitled to his 
good offices and protection. Indeed, my dear Sir, I 
nave reason to hope, that the depreciating opinion 
he formerly entertained of me is succeeded by one 
infinitely mora partiied^^It may be that 1 flatter my'* 
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self; but yet his looks, his attentions, his desire of 
drawing me into conversation, and his solicitude to 
oblige me, all conspire to make me hope I do not. 
In short, my dearest Sir, these last four happy dayft 
would repay me for months of sorrow and pain ! 



LETTER LXVI. 

EVELINA IN CONTINUATION. 

Clifton, Sept. 24. 

This naoming I came down stairs very early ; and 
supposing that the family would not assemble for 
some time, I strolled out, purposing to take a long 
walk, in the manner I was wont to do at Berry Hillf 
before breakfast : but I had scarce shut the garden* 
gate, before I was met by a gentleman, who, imme- 
diately bowing to me, I recollected to be the unhap- 
py Mr. Macartney. Very much surprised, I cour- 
tesied, and stopped till he came up to me. He waft 
still in mourning, but looked better than when I saw 
him last, though he had the same air of melancholy 
which so much struck meat first sight of him. 

Addressing me 'with the utmost respect, I am hap- 
py, Madam, said he, to have met with you so sooiu 
I came to Bristol but yesterday, and have had no 
amall difficulty in tracing you to Cliilon. 

Did you know, then, of my being here ? 

I did, Madam ; the sole motive of my joUmey 
was to see you. I have been to Berry Hill, and 
there I had my intelligence, and at the same time 
the Unwelcome information of your ill health. 

Good God! Sir,— and can you possibly h%yd 
taken so much trouble? 

Trouble ! O, Madam, could thare be any, to re* 

N 2 
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turn you, the moment I had the power, my personal 
acknowledgments for your goodness ? 

I then inquired after Madame Duval and the 
8now-hill family. He told me they were all well, 
and that Madame Duval proposed soon returning to 
Paris. When I congratulated him on looking better, 
It is yourself, Madam, said he, you should congratu- 
late ; for to your humanity alone it may now be 
owing that I exist at all. He then told me, that his 
affiiirs were now in a less desperate situation ; and 
that he hoped, by the assistance of time and reason, 
to accommodate his mind to a more cheerful sub- 
mission to his fate. The interest you so generously 
took in my affliction, added he, assures me you will 
not be displeased to hear of my better fortune ; I 
was therefore eager to acquaint you with it. He 
then told me that his friend, the moment he had re- 
ceived his letter, quitted Paris, and flew to give him 
his personal assistance and consolation. With a 
heavy heart, he acknowledged, he accepted it ; but 
yet, he added, I have accepted it ; and therefore, as 
bound equally by duty and honour, my first step 
was to hasten to the benefactress of my distress, and 
to return (presenting me something in a paper) the 
only part of my obligations that can be returned; 
for the rest, I have nothing but*my gratitude to 
offer, and must always be contented to consider my* 
self her debtor. 

I congratulated him most sincerely upon his 
dawning prosperity, but begged he would not de- 
prive me of the pleasure of being his friend ; and 
declined receiving the money, till his affiurs were 
more settled. 

While this point was in agitation, I heard Lord 
Orville's voice inquiring of the gardener if he had 
seen me ? I immediately opened the garden gate r 
imd his jLordship; advancing to me with quiduiesii 
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said, Good God, Miss Anville, have you been out 
alone ? Breakfast has been ready some time, and I 
have been round the garden in search of you. 

Your Lordship has been very good, said I; but I 
hope you have QOt waited. 

Not waited ! repeated he, smih'ng : Do you think 
we could sit down quietly to breakfast, with the 
idea that you had run away from us ? But come 
(ofiering to hand me), if we do not return, they will 
suppose I am run away too ; and they very natu- 
rally may, as they know the attraction of the mag- 
net that draws me. 

I will come, my Lord, said I, rather embarrassed, 
in two minutes. Then, turning to Mr. Macartney, 
with yet more embarrassment, I wished him good 
mornmg. 

He advanced towards the garden, with the paper 
still in his hand. 

No, no, cried I, some other time. 

May I then. Madam, have the honour of seeing 
you again ? 

I did not dare take the liberty of inviting any 
body to the house of Mrs. Beaumont, nor yet had I 
the presence of mind to make an excuse; and, 
therefore, not knowing how to 4'efuse him, I said. 
Perhaps you may be this way again to morrow 
morning, — and I believe I shall walk out before 
breakfast. 

He bowed, and went away ; while I, turning 
again to Lord Ofville, saw his countenance so much 
altered, that I was frightened at what I had so 
hastily said. He did not again offer me his hand ; 
but walked silent and slow, by my side. Good 
Heaven ! thought I, what may he not suppose from 
this adventure ? May he not, by my desire of meet- 
ing Mr. Macartney to-morrow, imagine it was by 
design I walked out to meet hitn to-day? Tor- 

n3 
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mented by this apprehension, I determined to ayail 
myself of the freedom which his behaviour, since I 
came hither, has encouraged ; and, siiice he would 
not ask any questions, begin an explanation myself. 
I therefore slackened my pace to gain time ; and 
then said, Was not your Lordship surprised to see 
me speaking with a stranger ? 

A stranger ? repeated he ; is it possible that gen- 
tleman can be a stranger to you? 

No, my Lord, said I, stammering, not to me — but 
only it might look — he might seem — 

No, believe me, said he, with a forced smile, I 
could never suppose Miss Anville would make an 
appointment with a stranger. 

An appointm;ent, my Lordi repeated I, colouring 
violently. 

Pardon me, Madam, answered he, but I thought I 
had heard one. 

I was so much confounded that I could not speak: 
yet, finding he walked quietly on, I could not en- 
dure he should make his own interpretation of my 
silence : and therefore, as soon as I recovered from 
my surprise, I said. Indeed, my Lord, you are much 
mistaken, Mr. Macartney had particular business 
with me^-and I could not— I knew not how to re- 
fiise seeing him ; — but indeed, my Lord — I had not, 
— he had not, — I stammered so terribly that I could 
not go on. 

I am very sorry, said he, gravely, that I have 
been so unfortunate as to distress you ; but I should 
not have followed you had 1 not imagined you were 
merely walked out for the air. 

And so I was ! cried I, eagerly ; indeed, my Lord, 
I was ! Mv meeting with Mr. Macartney was quite 
accidentm; and, if your Lordship thinks there i& 
any impropriety in m^ seeing him to-morrow, I am 
ready to give up that intention. 
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If / think ! said lie in a tone of surprise : surely 
Miss Anville cannot leave the arbitration of a point 
so delicate to one who is ignorant of all the circum- 
stances which attend it ? 

If, said I, it was worth your Lordship's time to 
hear them, — you should not be ignorant of the cir- 
cumstances which attend it. 

The sweetness of Miss Anville*s disposition said 
he, in a softened voice, I have lone admired ; and 
the offer of a communication, which does me so 
much honour, is too grateful tome not to be eager- 
ly caught at. 

Just then Mrs., Selwyn opened the parlour win- 
dow, and our conversation ended. I was rallied 
upon my passion for solitary walking ; but no ques- 
tions were asked me. 

When breakfast was over, I hoped to have had 
some opportunity of speaking witn Lord Orville ; 
but Lord Merton and Mr. Coverley came in, and 
insisted upon his opinion of the spot they had fixed 
upon for the old women*s race. The ladies declared 
they would be of the party ; and accordingly we all 
went. 

The race is to be run in Mrs. 6eaumont*s garden; 
the two gentlemen are as anxious, as if their joint 
lives depended upouvit. They have at length fixed 
upon objects ; but have found great difficulty in per- 
suading them to practise running, in order to try 
their strength. This grand affair is to be decided 
next Thursday. 

When we returned to the house, the entrance of 
more company still prevented my having any con- 
versation with Lord Orville. I was very much cha- 
grined, as I knew he was engaged at the Hotwells 
in the afternoon. Seeing, therefore, no probability 
of speaking to him before the time of my meeting 
Mr. Macartney arrived, I determined that> rather 
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than risk his ill opinion, I would leave Mr. Macart- 
ney to his own suggestions. 

Yet, when I reflected upon his peculiar sitaadon, 
his poverty, his sadness^ and, more than all the rest, 
the idea I knew he entertained of what he calls his 
obligations to me, I could not resolve upon a breach 
of promise, which might be attributed to causes, of 
all others, the most offensive to one whom misfor- 
tune has made extremely suspicious of slights and 
contempt. 

' Afler the most uneasy consideration, 1 at length 
determined upon writing an, excuse, which wouJd« 
at once, save me from either meeting or affironttng 
him. 1 therefore begged Mrs. Selwyn's leave to 
send her man to the Hotwells, which she instantly 
granted ; and then I wrote the following note. 



** SIR, 



" To Mr. Macartney. 



" As it will not be in my power to walk out to- 
morrow morning, I would by rfb means give you the 
trouble of coming to Clifton. I hope, however, to 
have the pleasure of seeing you before you quit 
Bristol. I am, Sir, your obedient servant. 

EVELINA ANVILLE." 

I desired the servant to inquire at the pump-room 
where Mr. Macartney lived, and returned to the 
parlour. 

As soon as the company dispersed, the ladies re- 
tired to dress. I then, unexpectedly, found mysdf 
alone with Lord OrviUe ; who, the moment I rose 
to follow Mrs. Selwyn,. advanced to me, and said. 
Will Miss Anville pardon my impatience, if I re- 
mind her of the promise she was so good as to make 
me this morning ? 

I stopped, and would have returned to my seat; 
but before I had timei the servants came to lay the 
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cloth. He retreated, and went t o wards the window; 
and, while I was considering in what manner to her 
gin, I could not help asking myself what right I had 
to communicate the affairs of Mr. Macartney ; and 
I doubted whether, to clear myself from one act of 
imprudence, I had not committed another. 

Distressed by this reflection, I thought it best to 
quit the room, and give myself some time for con- 
sideration before I spoke^; and therefore, only say- 
ing I must hasten to dress, I ran up stairs, rather 
abruptly I own; and so, I fear. Lord Orville must 
think. . Yet what could I do? unused to the situa- 
tions in which 1 find myself, and embarrassed by 
the slightest difficulties, I seldom, till too late, dis- 
cover how I ought to act. 

Just as we were all assembled to dinner, Mrs. 
Selwyn's man, coming into the parlour, presented 
to me a letter, and said, I can't find out Mr. Ma- 
cartney, Madam : but the post-office people will let 
you know if they hear of him. 

I was extremely ashamed of this public message ; 
and, meeting the eyes of Lord Orville, which were 
earnestly fixed on me, my confusion redoubled, and 
I knew not which way to look^ All dinner-time he 
was as silent as myself; and the moment it was in 
my power I lefl the table, and went to itiy own 
room. Mrs. Selwyn presently followed me ; and 
her questions obliged me to own almost all the par- 
ticulars of my acquaintance with Mr. Macartney, in 
order to excuse my writing to him. She said it was 
a most romantic affair, ^nd spoke her sentiments 
with great severity; declaring that she had no doubt 
but he was an adventurer and an impostor. 

And now, my dear Sir, I am totally at a loss what 
I ought to do; the more I reflect, the more sensible 
I am of the utter impropriety, nay, treachery, of 
r(?vealing the story^ and publishing the misfortunes 
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and poverty of Mr. Macartney ; who has an un- 
doubted right to my secrecy and discretion, and 
whose letter charges me to regard his communi- 
cation as sacred — And yet, the appearance of my- 
stery, — perhaps something worse, which this affair 
must have to Lord Orville, — his seriousness, — and 
the promise I have made him, are inducements 
scarce to be resisted for trusting him with the open- 
ness he has reason to expect from me. 

I am equaUy distressed, too, whether or not I 
should see Mr. Macartney to-morrow morning. 

Oh, Sir, could I now be enlightened by your 
counsel, from what anxiety and perplexity should I 
be relieved ! 

But no, — I ought not to betray Mr. Macartney^ 
and I will not forfeit a confidence which would 
never have been reposed in me, but from a reliance 
upon my honour, which 1 should blush to find my- 
self unworthy of. Desirous as I am of the good opi- 
nion of Lord Orville, 1 will endeavour to act as if I 
was guided by your advice ; and, making it my sole 
aim to deserve it, leave to time and to fate my suc^ 
cess or disappointment. 

Since I have formed this resolution, my mind is 
more at ease ; But I will not finish my letter till the 
a&ir is decided. 

Sept. 25. 

I rose very early this morning ; and, after a thou- 
sand different plans, not being able to resolve upon 
giving poor Mr. Macartney leave to suppose I neg- 
lected him, I thought it incumbent upon me to keep 
my word, since he had not received my letter ; I 
therefore determined to make my own apologies, 
not to stay with him two minutes, and to excuse 
myself from meeting him any more. 

Yet, uncertain whether I was wrong or right, it 
was with fear and trembling that I opened the gar- 
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den-gate ; — ^judge then, of my feelinffs, when the 
first object I saw was Lprd Orville !— -he too, look- 
ed extremely disconcerted, and said, in a hesitating 
manner. Pardon me. Madam, — I did not intend,-^ 
I did not imagine you would have been here so 
soon — or — or I would not have come. — And then, 
with a hasty bow, he passed me, "and proceeded to 
the garden. 

I was scarce able to stand, so greatly did I feel 
myself shocked ; but^ upon my saying, almost in- 
voluntarily, Oh, my Lord ! — he turned back, and, 
after a short pause, said, Did you speak to me, 
Madam ? 

I could not immediately answer ; I seemed cAo- 
kedy and was even forced to support myself by the 
garden-gate. 

Lord Orville, soon recovering his dignity, said, I 
know not how to apologize for being, just now, at 
this place ; — and I cannot immediately — ^if evet"^ 
clear myself from the imputation of impertinent 
curiosity, to which I fear you will attribute it : 
however, at present, I will only entreat your pardon 
without detaining you any longe^r. Again he bowed, 
and left me. 

For some moments- 1 remained fixed to the same 
spot, and in the same position, immoveably as if t 
had been transformed to a stone. My first impul^ 
was to call him back, and instantly tell him the 
wjhole affair ; but I checked this desire, though I 
would have given the world to have indulged it ; 
something like pride aided what I thought due to 
Mr. Macartney, and I determined not only to keep 
his secret, but to delay any sort of explanation till 
Lord Orville should condescend to request it. 

Slowly he walked; and, before he entered the 
house, W looked back, but hastily withdrew his 
eyei^y Upon finding I observed him. 
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Indeed) my dear Sir, you cannot easily imagine 
a situation more uncomn)rtable than mine was at 
that time ; to be suspected by Lord Orville of any 
clandestine actions wounded my soul ; I was too 
much discomposed to wait for Mr. Macartney, nop, 
in truth, could I endure to have the design of my 
staying so well known. Yet I was so extremely 
agitated, that I could hardly move; and 1 have rea- 
son to believe Lord Orville, from the parlour-win- 
dow, saw me tottering along ; for, before I had 
taken five steps, he came out, and, hastening to meet 
me, said, I fear you are not well ; pray, allow me 
(offering his arm) to assist you. 

No, my Lord, said, I, with all the resolution I 
could assume ; yet I was affected by an attention, at 
that time so little expected, and forced to turn away 
my head to conceal my emotion. 

You musty said he, with earnestness, indeed you 
must, — ^I am sure you are not well ; — refuse roe not 
the honour of assisting you ; and, almost forcibly, 
he took my hand, and, drawing it under his arm, 
obliged me to lean upon him. That I submitted was 
partly the eftect of surprise at an earnestness so un- 
common in Lord Orville, and, partly, that I did not 
just then dare trust my voice to make any objection. 

When we came to the house, he led me into the 
parlour, and to a chair, and begged to know if I 
would not have a glass of water. 

No, my Lord, I thank you, said I, I am perfectly 
recovered : and, rising, 1 walked to the window, 
where, for some time, I pretended to be occupied 
in looking at the garden. 

.Determined as 1 was to act honourably by Mr. 
Macartney, I yet most anxiously wished to be re- 
stored to the good opinion of Lord Orville; but hi» 
silence, and the though tfulness of his air, ^discou^a- 
ged me from speaking. 
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My situation soon grew disagreeable and embar* 
rassins, and I resolved to return to my chamber til) 
breakfast was ready. To remain longer I feared 
might seem asking for his inquiries ; and I was sure 
it would ill become me to be more eager to speak^ 
tlian he was to hear. 

Just as I reached the door, turning to me fiastily^ 
he said, Are you going, Miss Anyille? 

I am, my Lord, answered I ; yet I stopped. 
Perhaps to return to— buj: I beg your pardon I 
He spoke with a degree of agitation that made pie 
readily comprehend he meant to the garden }, &ad I 
instiUitly said, To my own room, ny Lord. An4 
again I would have gone ; but, convinceid by my 
answer that I und^erstood hiqi, I believe he was sor- 
ry for the insinuation : he approached me with ij^ 
very serious air, though at the same time he forced a 
smile, and said, I know not what evil genjus pursue^ 
me this morning, but i seem destined to do or tq 
' say something fought not: } am so inuch ashame^ 
of myself, that I can scarce solicit your forgiveness. 
My forgiveness! my Lord? cried I, abashed, 
rather than elated by his condescensipnj surely yoii 
.cannot — you are not serious ? 

Indeed never more so ! yet, if I may be my own 
interpreter. Miss Anville'a countenance prpnounces 
my pardon. 

I know not, my Lord, how any one can pafdofif 
who never has been oflfended. 

You are very good; yet I could expect no less 
from a sweetness of disposition which baffles al} 
comparison: you will not think I am an«en- 
eroacher, and that I take advantage of your good- 
ness, should I once more remind you of the promise 
y:ou vouchsafed me yesterday ? 

No, indeed ; on the contrary, I ^ajl be verjr 
happy to acquit myself in your Lordship's ppjnipn. 

VOL. XXXIX. o 
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. Acquittal you need not, said he, leading liie again 
to the window ; yet I own my curiosity is strongly 
excited. 

When I was seated, I found myself much at 
loss what to say ; yet, after a short silence, assum* 
ing all the courage in my power, Will you not, my 
Lord, said I, think me trifling and capricious, should 
I own I have repented the promise I made, apd 
should I en'raat your Lordship not to insist upon 
tny strict performance of it ? — I spoke so hastily, 
that I did not, at the time, consider the impropriety 
of what I said. 

As he was entirely silent, and profoundly atten- 
tive, I continued to speak without interruption. 

If your Lordship, by any other means, knew the 
circumstances attending my acquaintance with Mr. 
Macartney, I am most sure you would yourself dis- 
approve nty relating them. He is a gentleman, and 
has been very unfortunate;— > but I am not — I 
think — at liberty to say n^ore : yet I am sure, if he 
knew your Lordship wished to hear any particulars 
of his affairs, he would readily consent to my ac- 
knowledging them ; shall J» my Lord, ask his per^ 
mis.^ion ? 

His affairs! repeated Lord Orville ; by no meansi 
I have not the least curiosity about them. 

I beg your Lordship's pardon, »but indeed I had 
understood the contrary. 

Is it possible, Madam, you could suppose the af- 
fairs of an utter stranger can excite my curiosity? 

The gravity and coldness with which he asked 
this (jUQj^tion, very much abashed me. But Lord 
Orville is the most delicate of men ! and, presently 
recollecting hiniselP, he added, I mean not to speaK 
wirh indifference of any friend of yours,-— far from 
it ; any such will always command my good wishes: 
yet I own 1 am rather disappointed ; and though I 
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doubt not the justice of your reason, to which I 
impliGitly submit, you must not wonder, that, when 
upon the point of being honoured with your confi* 
dence, I should feel the greatest regret at finding 
it withdrawn. 

Do you think, my dear Sir, I did not, at that mo- 
ment, require all my resolution to guard me from 
frankly telling him whatever he wished to hear ? 
yet I rejoice that I did not ; for, added to the actual 
wrong I should have done. Lord Orville himself, 
when he had heard, would, I am sure, have blamed 
me. Fortunately this thought occurred to me; 
and I said. Your Lordship shall yourself be my 
judge ; the promise I made, though voluntary, was 
rash and inconsiderate ; yet, had it concerned my- 
self^ I would not have hesitated in fulfilling it ; but 
the gentleman, whose affairs 1 should be obliged to 
relate 

Pardon me, cried he, for interrupting you ; yet 
allow me to Assure you, I have not the slightest de- 
sire to be acquainted with his affairs, further than 
what belongs to the motives which induced you 

yesterday morning He stopped; but there was 

no occasion to £ay more. 

That, my Lord, cried I, I will tell you honestly. 
Mr. Macartney had some particular business with 
me, and I could not take the liberty to ask him 
hither. 

And why not?— Mrs. Beaumont, I am sure — 

I could not, my Lord, think of intruding upon 
Mrs. Beaumont's complaisance ; and so, with the. 
same hasty folly I promised your Lordship, I much 
more rashly promised to meet him. 

And did you ? 

No, my Lord, said I colouring, I returned before 
he came. 

Again, for some time, we were both sil^t $ yet, 

o 2 
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iinwilling to leave him to reflections which eoul^ 
not but be to my disadvantage, I summoned suffi- 
cient courage to say. There is no young creature^ 
my Lord, who so greatly wants, or so eamestlj 
ivishes for, the advice and assistance Of her friends, 
as I do : I am new to the worlds ahd unused to act- 
ing for myself; — my intentions are never wilfblly 
blameable, yet I err perpetually I — I have hitherto 
been blessed with the most affectionate of friends, 
Imd^ indeed, the ablest of men, to guide and instruct 
me upon every occasion: — but he is too distant, now, 
to be applied to at the moment I want his aid ; — and 
Aere,— there is not a human being whose counsel I 
can aski 

Would to Heaven, cried hej with a countenana 
from which all coldness and gravity were banished^ 
and succeeded by the mildest benevolence, that 1 
were worthy — and capable — of supplying theplacs 
of such a friend to Miss Anville ! 

You do me but too much honour, said I, yet I hope 
^our Lordship's candour, — perhaps I ought to say 
indulgence, — will make some allowance, on account 
of my inexperience, for behaviour so inconsiderate: 
— -May I, my Lord, hope that you will ? 

May 7, cried he, hdpe that you will pardon the 
ill-grace with which I have submitted to my dis- 
appointment ? and that you will permit me (kissing 
my hand) thiis to seal my peace? 

Our peace, my Lord! said I, with revived spirits. 

This then, said he, again pressing it to his lips, 
for our peace : and now, — are we not friends ? 

Just then the door opened, and I had only time 
to withdraw my hand, before the ladies came in to 
breakfast. • 

I have been, all day, the happiest of human be- 
ings ! — ^to be thus reconciled to Lord Orville, am) 
yet to adhere to my resolution^-^what could I wish 
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for more?-— he too has been very cheerful, and 
more attentive, more obliging to me than ever. Yet 
Heaven forbid I should again be in a similar situa- 
tion! for I cannot express how much uneasiness X 
have suffered from the fear of incurring his ill opi« 
nion. 

But what will poor Mr. Macartney think of me? 
happy as I am, I much regret the necessity I have, 
been under of disappointing him. 

AdieUy my dearest Sir. 



LETTER LXVII. 

MB. VILLARS TO EVELINA^ 

Berry Hill, Sept 98. 

Dead to the world, and equally insensible to its 
pleasures or its pains^ I long since bad adieu to all 
joy, and defiance to all sorrow, but what should 
spring from my Evelina, — sole source, to me, of all 
earthly felicity. How strange, then, is it, that the 
letter in which she tells me she is the happiest of 
human beings, should give me most mortal inquie- 
tude ! 

Alas, my child ! — that innocence, the first, best 
gift of Heaven, should, of all others, be the blind- 
»t to its own danger, — the most exposed to trea- 
chery, — and the least able to defend itself, in a 
forld where it is little known, less valued, and per- 
petually deceived ! 

Would to Heaven you were here !— then, by de- 
prees, and with gentleness, I might enter upon a 
lubject too delicate for distant discussion. Yet is it 
00 interesting, and the situation too critical, to aU 
ow of delay. — Qh, my Evelina, your situation is 

o3 
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critical Indeed ! — ^your peace of mind is at 6t^d 
and every chance for your future happiness may 
depend upon the conduct of the present n;)oment. 
Hitherto, I have forborne to speak whh you upon 
the most important of all concerns, the state of your 
heart:— alas, I need no information! I have been 
iilent, indeed, but I have not been blind. 

Long, and with the deepest regret, have I per- 
ceived the ascendency which Lord Orville hai 
gained upon your mind; — You will start at the men- 
tion of his name, — you will tremble every word 
irou read ;— I grieve to give pain to my gentle Evc- 
ina, but I dare not an^ longer spare her. 

Your first meeting With Lord OrVllle was decisive^ 
Lively, fearless, free from all other impressions, such 
a man as you describe him could not fail of exciting 
your admiration; and the more dangerously, be- 
cause he seemed as unconscious of his power as you 
of your weakness : and therefore you had no alarm 
either from his vanity or yout own prudence. 

Young, animated, entirely oiF your guard, and 
thoughtless of consequences. Imagination took the 
reins ; and Reason, slow-paced, though sure-footed, 
was unequal to the race of so eccentric and flighty 
a companion. How rapid was then my Evchnas 
progress through those regions of fancy and passiota 
whither her new guide conducted her ! — She saw 
Lord OrVille at a ball,— and he was the most amiable 
of men ! — She met him again at another,->and he had 
every virtue under Heaven ! 

I mean hot to depreciate the merit of Lord Or- 
ville, who, one mysterious instance alone excepted, 
teems to have deserved the idea you formed of his 
character ; but it was not time, it was not the know- 
ledge of his worth, obtained your regard : your 
new comrade had not patience to wait any trial ; 
her glowing pencil, dipt in the vivid colours ox 
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^er cireadve ideas, painted to you, at the moiDent 
of your first acquaintance, all the excellencies, all 
the good and rare qualities, which a great length 
of time and intimacy could alone have really dis- 
covered. 

You flattered ydurself, that your partiality was 
the effect of esteem^ founded upon a general love of 
merit, and a principle of justice ; and your heart, 
which fell the sacrifice of your error, was totally 
gone ere you expected it was in danger. 

A thousand times have I been upon the point of 
showing you the perils of your situation ; but the 
same inexperience which occasioned your mis- 
take, I hoped, with the assistance of time and ab- 
sence would efl^ct a cure : I was, indeed, most un- 
willing to destroy your illusion, while I dared hope 
it might itself contribute to the restoration of your 
tranquillity ; since your ignorance of the danger, 
and force of your attachment, might possibly pre- 
vent that despondency with which young people, 
in similar circumstances, are apt to persuade them- 
selves, that what is only difficult, is absolute][y im*^ 
possible* 

But, now, since you have again met, and have 
become more intimate than ever, all my hope from 
silence, and seeming ignorance, is at an end. 

Awalce then, my dear, my deluded child, awake 
to the sense of your danger, and exert yourself to. 
avoid the evils with whicn it threatens you : — evils 
which, to a mind like yours, are most to be dreaded | 
secret repining, and concealed, yet consuming re- 
gret ! Make a noble effort for the recovery of your 
peace, which now, with sorrow I see it, depends 
wholly upon the presence of Lord Orville. This 
effort may indeed be painful ; but trust to my ex* 
perience, when I assure you it is requisite. 

You must quit him !— his sight h baneful to your 
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repose, his society is death to your future tnmqinUi" 
ty ! Believe me, my beloved child, my heart achei 
for your suffering, while it dictates its necessity. 

Could I flatter myself that Lord Orville would, 
i&deed, be sensible of your worth, and act with a 
nobleness of mind which should prove it congeoial 
to his own, then would I leave my Evelina to the 
unmolested enjo3rment of the cheerful society, and 
increasing regard, of a man she so greatly admires: 
but this is not an age in which we may trust to ap- 
pearances ; and imprudence is much sooner regret- 
ted than repaired. Your health, you tell me, is 
much mended:— Can you then consent to leave 
Bristol ?->not abruptly, that I do not desire, but in 
a few days from the time you receive this ? I will 
write to Mrs. Selwyn, and tell her how much I wish 
your return ; and Mrs. Clinton can take sufficient 
care of you. 

I have meditated upon every possible expedient 
that might tend to your happiness, ere I fixed upon 
exacting from you a compliance which I am con- 
vinced will be most painful to you; but I can 
satisfy myself in none. This will at least be safe; 
and as to success, — ^we must leave it to time. 

I am very glad to hear of Mr. Macartney's wel- 
fare. 

Adieu, my dearest child ! Heaven preserve and 
strengthen you! A, V. 



LETTER LXVIII. 

EVELINA TO THE REV. MR. VILLARS. 

Clifton, Sept. 28. 

iSwEBTLT, most sweetly, have two days more passed 
since I wrote : bat I have been too much engaged 
to be exact in my journal* 
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^(hdAf has been less tranquil. It liras destined 
Ibr the decision of the important bet» and has been 
productive of general confusion throughout the 
nouse* It was settled that the race should be run at 
five o'clock in the afternoon. Lord Merton break- 
fasted here, and staid till noon* • He wanted to 
engage the ladies to bei on his side, in the true spirit 
of gaming,' without seeing the racers. But he could 
only prevail on Lady Louisa, as Mrs^ Selwyn said 
she never laid a .wager against her own wishes, 
and Mrs* Beaumont would not take sides* As for 
me, 1 was not applied to. I tis impossible for negli- 
gence to be more pointed than that of Lord Merton 
to me, in the presence of Lady Louisa. 

But, just before dinner, I happened to be alone 
in the drawing-room, when his Lordship suddenly 
returned : and, coming in with his usual familiarity, 
he was beginning. You see, Lady Louisa, — but 
stopping short. Pray, where's every body gope ? 

Indeed I don't know, my Lord* 

He then shut the door; and with a great altera- 
tion in his face and manner, advanced eagerly to- 
wards me, and said. How glad I am, my sweet 
girl, to meet you, at last, alone! By my soul I began 
to think there was a plot against me, for I've never 
been able to have you a minute to myself. And 
very freely he seized my hand* 

1 was so much surprised at this address after hav-. 
ing been so long totally neglected, that I could 
make no other answer, than staring tit him with un- 
feigned astonishment. 

Why now, continued be, if you was not the- 
cruellest little angel in the world, you would have 
helped me to some expedient: for you see how I 
am watched here ; Lady Louisa's eyes are n^ver off 
me. She gives me a charming foretaste of the plea* 
sures of a wife 1 however, it won't last long. 
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Disgusted to the greatest degree, 1 attempted to 
-draw away my handt but I believe I should not 
have succeeded, if Mrs. Beaumont had not made 
her appearance. He turned from me with the great- 
est assurance, and said, How are you, Ma*am ?— 
how is Lady Louisa? — ^you see I can't live a mo- 
ment out of the house. 

Could you, mv dearest Sir, have believed it pos- 
sible for such efiirontery to be in man ? 
• Before dinner came Mr. Coverley, and, before 
five o'clock, Mr. Level and some other companyk 
The place marked out for the race, was a gravo- 
walk m Mrs. Beaumont's garden, and the length of 
the ground twenty yards. When we were sum- 
moned to the course, the two poor old women made 
their appearance. Though they seemed very healthy 
for their time of life, they yet looked so weak, so 
infirm, so feeble, that I could feel no sensation but 
that of pity at the sight. However, this was not the 
general sense of the company ; for they no sooner 
came forward, than they were greeted with a laugh 
from every beholder. Lord Orville excepted, who 
looked very grave during the whole transaction. 
Doubtless he must be greatly discontented at the 
dissipated conduct and extravagance of a man, with 
whom he is soon to be so nearly connected. 

For some time^ the scene was truly ridiculous: 
the agitation of the parties concerned, and the bets 
that were laid upon the old women, were absurd be- 
yond measure. IFho are you for ? and whose side art 
you of? was echoed from mouth to mouth by the 
whole company. Lord Merton and Mr. Coverley 
were both so excessively gay and noisy, that I soon 
found they had been too free in drinking to their 
success. They handed, with loud shouts, the old 
women to the race-ground, and encouraged them by 
liberal promises to exert themselves. 
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When the ugual was given for them to set off, 
the poor creatures, feeble and frightened, ran 
against each other: and, neither of them able to 
support the shock, they both fell On the ground. 

Lord Merton and Mr. Coverley flew to their as- 
sistance* Seats were brought for them ; and they 
each drank a glass of wine. They complained of 
being much bruised; for, heavy and helpless, they 
had not been able to save themselves, but fell with 
their whole weight upon the gravel. However, as 
they seemed equal sufferers, both parties were top 
^ager to have the affiiir deferred. 

Again therefore they set off, and hobbled along, 
nearly even with each other, for some time ; yet 
frequently, to the inexpressible diversion of the 
company, they stumbled and tottered: and the con- 
fused hallooing of Now, Coverley / Now, Merloni 
ran from side to side during the whole affair* 

Not long after, a foot of one of the poor women 
dipt, and with great force she came again to the 
ground* Involuntarily, I sprung forward to assist 
ber ; but Lord Merton, to whom she did not belong, 
stopped me, calling out, No foul play! no foul play I 

Mr* Coverley then, repeating the same words,' 
went himself to help her, and insiste4 that the other 
should stop. A debate ensued ; but the poor crea- 
ture was too much hurt to move, and declared her 
litter inability to msike another attempt* Mr* Co- 
verley was quite brutal : he swore at her with un- 
Xaanly rage, and seemed scarce able to refrain even 
from strikmg her* 

Lord Merton then, in great rapture, said it was a 
hollow thing; but Mr. Coverley contended, that the 
&11 was accidental, and time should be allowed for 
the Wonlao to recover. However, all the company 
being against him, he was pronounced the loser. 

W» then went to the drawing-room^ to tea* 
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After which, the evening being remarkabl 
we all walked in the garden. Lord Mer 
quite riotous, and Lady Louisa in high spii 
Mr. Coverley endeavoured; in vain, to coi 
<;hagr]n* 

As Lord Orville was thoughtful, and wi 
himself, I expected that, bj& usual, / should 
noticed, and be left to my own 'meditations: 
was not the case ; for Lord Merton, entire] 
guard, giddy equally from wine and succi 
very troublesome to me ; and, regardless of 
sence of Lady Louisa, which hitherto has re 
him even from common civility, he attach 
self to me, during the walk, with ^ freedon 
lantry that put me extremely out of couni 
He paid me the most high-flown complimei 
frequently and forcibly seized my hand, tl 
repeatedly, and with undissembled anger, 
back. Lord Orville, I saw, watched us y^ 
nestness ; and Lady Louii^a's smiles were cc 
into looks of disdain. 

I could not bear to be thus situated ; ee 
plaining I was tired, I quickened my pace, 
tention to return to the house ; but Lord . 
hastily following, caught my hand, and sa^ 
jday was his own, vowed he would not let me 

1 ou musty my Lord, cried I, extremely fl 

You are the most charming girl in the wo 
he, and never looked^better than at this mon 

My Lord, cried Mrs. Selwyn, advan^in 
▼ou don't consider that the better Miss 
looks the more striking is the contrast wil 
Lordship; therefore, for your t>wn sske, '. 
advise you not to bold her. 

Egad, my Lord, cried Mr, Coveijey, I d 
^hat right you have to the best old, and t 
ywng wo.H^an ^o* in %ke «aoie 4ay> 
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Best young woman J repeated Mr. LoVel ; *pon ho- 
nour, Jack, you have made a most unfortunate 
•peech : however, if Lady Louisa can pardon you, 
^-and her Ladyship is all goodness, — I am sure no- 
body else can ; for you have committed an outrage* 
ous solecism in good manners. 

And i>ray, Sir, said Mrs. Selwyn, under what de« 
ttomination may your own speech pass ? 

Mr. Lovel turning another way, affected not to 
hear her: and Mr.Coverley, bowing to lady Louisa, 
(kid, Her Ladyship is well acquainted with my de* 
TOtion ;-^but, egad, I don't know how it is, — I had 
always an unlucky turn at an epigram, and never 
could resist a smart play upon words in my life. 

Pray, my Lord, cried I, let go my hand! pray, 
Mrt). Selwyn, speak for me. 

My Lord, said Mrs. Selwyn, in detaining Miss 
Anville any longer you only lose time ; for we are 
already as well convinced of your valour and your 
streligthi as if you were to hold her an age. 

My Lord, said Mrs. Beaumont, I must beg leave 
to interfere : I know not if Lady Louisa can pardon 
Jon ; but as this young lady is at my house, I do 
not choose to have her made uneasy. 

/ pardon him ! cried Lady Louisa ; I declare I 
am 'monstrous glad to get rid of him. 

Egad, my Lord, cried Mr. Coverley, while you 
are grasping at a shadow, you'll lose a substance ; 
you'd best make your peace while you can. 

Pray, Mr. Coverley, be quiet, said Lady Louisa 

gjevishly; for I declare 1 won't speak to him. 
rother, taking hold of Lord Orville's arm', will you 
walk in with me ? 

Would to Heaven, cried I, frightened to see hew 
much Lord Merton wa» in liquor, that I too had a 
brother! — and then I should not be exposed to such . 
treatment. 

VOL. XXXIX. F 
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Lord Orville, instantly quitting Lady Louisa^ saidi 
Will Miss Anville allow me the honour of taking 
that title ? and then, without waiting for any an- 
swer, he disengaged me from Lord Merton ; and 
handing me to Lady Louisa, Let me, added he, take 
equal care of both my sisters; and then, desiring 
ber to take hold of one arm, and begging me to 
make use of the other, we reached the house in a 
moment. Lord Merton, disordered as he was, at- 
tempted not to stop us. 

. As soon as we entered the house, I withdrew my 
arm, and courtesied aoy thanks, for my herart was too 
full for speech. Lady Louisa> evidently hurt at her 
brother's condescension^ and pioued extremely by 
liOrd Merton's behaviour, silently drew away hers; 
and biting her lips, with a look of infinite vexation 
walked sullenly up the hall* 

Lord Orville asked her if she would not go into 
the parlour? 

No, answered she haughtily, I leave you and 
your new sister together: and then slie walked up 
stairs* 

I was quite confounded at the pride and rudenes^^ 
of this speech. Lord Orville himself seemed f hun* 
derstruck : I turned from him, and went into tbe 
parlour : he followed me, sayii^. Must I now apo** 
logize to Miss Anville for the liberty of my inters 
ference?— or ought I to ^ologizei that I did not,* 
as I wished, interfere sooner ? 

O, my Lord, pried I, with an emotion I could not 
repress, it is from you alone I meet with any re- 
spect ; — ail'Others treat me with impertinence, or 
contempt I 

I am sorry I had not more toinmand of myself, 
|I8 he had reason just then to suppose I particularly ' 
meant his sister ; wbich^ I am sure, must very muco 
burt him* 
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Good Heaten, cried fao, that fid tnuctr sweetness 
ttnd merit 'can fail to excite the love and admiration 
fio justly their due ! I cannot, I dare not express to 
jTOu half the indignation I feel at this moment ! 

I am sorry, my Lord, said I, more caln^ly, to have 
lUised it ; but yet, — in a situation that calls for pro* 
tection, to meet only with mortifications, — indeed^ 
I am but ill formed to bear them ! 

My dear Miss Anville, cried he warmly, allow 
Me to be your friend; think of me as if I Were in« 
-deed your brother ; and let me entreat you to ac-* 
Cept my best services, if there is any thing in 
which 1 can be so happy as to show my regard,-^ 
my respect for you ! 

Before I had time to speak, the rest of the party 
entered the parlour; and, as I did not wish to see 
any thing more of Lord Merton, at least before he 
had slept, I determined to leave it. Lord Orville, 
seeing my design, said, as I passed him, Will you 
go? Had not I best^ my Lord? said L I am 
afraid, said lie, smiling, since I must now speak as 
your brother^ I am afraid you had^ — you see yoa 
may trust me, since I can advise against my own 
interest. 

I then lefl the room, and have been writing ever 
lince. And, methinks, I can never lament the rude* 
ness of Lord Merton, as it has more than ever con* 
firmed to me the esteem of Lord Orville. 



iMi 



LETTER LXIX* 

EVEtlNA IN CONTiNtJATIOlf. 

Sept. 30. 

Ot!, Sir, what a strange incident have I to recite 1 
What a field of conjecture to open \ 

p2 
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Yesterday erening we all vtrent te an assemblj* 
Lord Orville presented tickets to the whole family ; 
and dkl me the honour, to the no small surprise of 
all here, I believe, to dance with me. But evenr 
day abounds in fresh instances of his condescend- 
ing politeness ; and he now takes every opportunity 
of (;alling me his friend and his sister. 

Lord Merton ofiered a ticket to Lady Louisa; 
but she was so much incensed against him, that she 
refused it with the utmost disdain : neither could he 
prevail upon her to dance with him ; she sat still 
the whole evening, and deigned not to look at or 
apeak to liim. To me her behaviour is almost the 
same : for she is cold, distant, and haughty, and ber 
eyes express the greatest contempt. But for Lord 
Orville, how miserable would my residence here 
make m^ ! 

We were joined in the ball-room by Mr. Cover- 
ley, Mr. Lovel, and Lord Merton, who looked as if 
he was doing penance, and sat all the evening next 
to Lady Louisa, vainly endeavouring to appease 
her anger. 

Lord Orville began the minuets: he danced with 
a young lady who seemed to engage the general at- 
tention, as she had not been seen here before. She 
is pretty, and looks mild and good-humoured. 

Pray, Mr. Lovel, said Lady Louisa, who is that? 

Miss Belmont, answered he, the young heiress : 
she came to the Wells yesterday. 

Struck with the name, I involuntarily repeated it: 
but nobody heard me. 

What is her family ? said Mrs. Beaumont. 

Have you not heard of her, Ma'am ? cried he ; 
she is only daughter and heiress of Sir John Bel- 
mont. 

Good Heaven, how did I start ! the name struck 
my ear like a thunderbolt. Mrs. Selwyn, who im<* 
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mediately looked at me, said, Be Calm, my dear, 
and we will learn the truth of all this. 

Till then I had never imagined her to be ac- 
quainted with my story ; but she has since told me, 
that she knew my unhappy mother, and was well 
informed of the whole affair. 

She asked Mr. Level a multitude of questions ; 
and I gathered from bis answers, that this youne la- 
dy was just come from abroad with Sir John Bel- 
mont, who was now in London ; that she was under 
the care of his sister, Mrs. Paterson ; and that she 
Would inherit a considerable estate. 

I cannot express the strange feelings with which 
t was agitated during this recital. What, my dear- 
est Sir, can it possibly mean ? Did you ever hear of 
any after-marriage ? — or must I suppose, that, while 
the lawful child is rejected, another is adopted? — 
I know not what to think ! I am bewildered with a 
contrariety of ideas ! 

When we came home, Mrs. Selwyn passed more 
than an hour in my room conversing upon this sub-^ 
ject. She says, that I ought instantly to go to town, 
find out my father, and have the a&ir cleared up. 
She assures- me I have too strong a resemblance to 
my dear, though unknown, mother, to allow of the 
least hesitation in my being owned, when once I am 
seen. For my part, I have no wish but to act by 
your direction. 

I cannot give any account of the evening; so 
disturbed, so occupied am I by this subject, tibat I 
can think of no other. I have entreated Mrs. Sel- 
wyn to observe the strictest secrecy, and she has 
promised that she will. Indeed, she has too much 
sense to be idly communicative. 

Lord Orville tod^ notice of my bein^ absent and 
silent; but I ventured not to intrust bim with the 
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cause. Fortunately, he was not of the party at th« 
time Mr. Lovel made the discovery. 

Mrs. Selwyn says, that if you approve nay going 
to town, she will herself accompany me. I had a 
thousand times rather ask the protection of Mrs. 
Mirvan, but, after this offer, that will not be possible.. 

Adieu, my dearest Sir. I am sure you will write 
immediately, and I shall be all impatience till your 
letter arrives. 



LETTER LXX. 

EVELINA IN CONTINUATION* 

Oct. 1. 

Good God, mv dear Sir, what a wonderful tale have 
I again to relate ! even yet, I am not recovered 
from my extreme surprise. 

Yesterday morning, as soon as I had finished mj 
hasty letter, I was summoned to attend a walking 
party to the Hot-wells. It consisted only of Mrs. 
Selwyn and Lord Orville. The latter walked by 
my side all the way; and his conversation dissi- 
pated my uneasiness, and insensibly restored my 
serenity. 

At the pump-room I saw Mr. Macartney ; I 
courtesied to him- twice ere he Would speak to me. 
When he did, I began to apologize for having dis- 
appointed him ; but I did not find it very easy to 
excuse myself, as Lord Orville's eyes, with an ex- 
pression of anxiety that distressed me, turned from 
him to me, and me to him, every word I spoke. 
Convinced, howiever, that I had really trifled with 
Mr. Macartney, I scrupled not to beg his pardon. 
He was then not merely appeased, but even grateful. 
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He feouested me to see him to-morrow : but I 
had not the folly to be again guilty of an indiscre^ 
tion which had already caused me so much uneasi* 
ness ; and therefore I told him frankly, that it was 
not in my power at present to see him but by acci* 
dent ; and, to prevent his being offended, I hinted 
to him the reason I could not receive him as I wish* 
ed to do. 

When I had satisfied both him and myself upon 
this subject, I turned to Lord OrviUe, and saw, with 
concern, the gravity of his countenance. I would 
haye spoken to him, but knew not how : I believe, 
however, he read my thoughts ; for, in a little time^ 
with a sort of serious smile, he said. Does not Mr. 
Macartney complain of his disappointment? 

Not much, my Lord. 

And how have you appeased him ? — Finding I 
hesitated what to answer, Am I not your brother? 
"Continued he, and must I not inquire into your* 
affiurs ? 

Certmnly, my Lord, said I, laughing. I only 
wish it were better worth your Lordship's while. 

Let me, then, make immediate use of my privi- 
lege. When shall you see Mr. Macartney againMp 

Indeed, my Lord, I can't tell. 

But,— do you know that I shall not suffer my sister 
to make a private appointment? 

Pray, my Lord, cried I earnestly, use that word 
no more! Indeed you shock me extremely. 

That would I not do for the world, cried he; yet 
you know not how warmly, how deeply I am inter- 
ested, not oply in all your concerns, but in all your 
actions. 

This speech, the most particular one Lord Or- 
ville had ever made to me, ended our conversation 
at that time; for I was too much struck by it to 
make any answer* 
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Soon afler^ Mr. Macartney, in a Ipw voicdy en- 
treated me not to deny him the gratification of re- 
turning the money. While he was speaking, thti 
young lady I saw yesterday at the assembly, with 
the large party, entered the pump-room. Mn 
Macartney turned as pale as death, his voice faol- 
teredy ana he seemed not to know what he said. I 
was myself almost equally disturbed by the crowd 
of confused ideas that occurred to me. Good Hea- 
ven! thought I, why should he be thus agitated?— • 
is it possible this can foe the young lady he loved? 

In a few minutes we quitted the pump-room; 
and, though I twice wished Mr. Macartney good 
knorning, he was so absent he did not hear roe. 

We did not immediately return to Clifton, as Mrs* 
Selwyn had business at a pamphlet shop. While 
she was looking at some new poems, Lord Orville 
again asked me when I should see Mr. Macartney? 

Indeed, my Lord, cried I, I know not, but I 
would give the universe for a few moments conver- 
sation with him ! I spoke this with a simple sin- 
cerity, and was not aware of the force of my own 
words. 

The universe! repeated he ; Good God, Miss An* 
Ville, do you say this to me? 

I would say it, returned I, to any body, my Lord 

I beg your pardon, said he, in a voice that showed 
him ill pleased, I am answered ! 

My Lord, cried I, you must not judge hardly 
t>f me. I spoke inadvertently; but if you knew the 
painful suspense I suffer at this moment, you would 
not be surprised at what I have said. 

And would a meeting with Mr. Macartney re*' 
lieve you from that suspense? ' 

Yes, my Lord, two words might be sufficient. 

Would to Heaven, cried he, afler a short pauie^ 
that I were worthy to know their import! 
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Worthy, my Lord !— O, if that were all, your 
Lordship could ask nothing I should not be ready ta 
answer ! If I were but at liberty to spedc, I should 
bepfotti^ of your Lordship's inquiries : but, indeed, 
I am not^^I haire not any right to communicate the 
afiairs of Mr. Macartney ;— your Lordship cannot 
suppose I have* 

I will own to you, answered he, I know not what 
to suppose : yet there seems a frankness, even in 
jour mystery — and such an air of openness in your 
countenance, thdt I am willing to nope — He stop- 
ped a moment, and then added. This meeting, you 
say, is essential tovyour repose? 

I did not say ihaty my Lord ; but yet I have the 
most important reasons for wishing to speak to him* 

He paused a few minutes ; and then said, with 
warmth. Yes, you shall speak to him ! — I will my- 
self assist you f— Miss Anvitle, I am sure, cannot 
form a wish against propriety : I will ask no ques- 
tions, I will rely upon her own purity, and, unin- 
formed, blindfold as I am, I will serve her with all 
my power! And then he went into the shop, leav- 
ing me so strangely affected by his generous beha- 
viour, that I almost wished to follow him with my 
thanks* 

When Mrs. Selwyn had transacted her afiairs, we 
returned home. 

The moment dinner was over, Lord Orville went 
out, and did not come back till just as we were sum- 
moned to supper. This is the longest time he has 
spent from the house since I have been at Cliflon : 
and you cannot imagine, my dear Sir, how much I 
missed him. I scarce knew before how infinitely I 
am indebted to him alone for the happiness I have 
enjoyed since I have been at Mrs. Beaumont's. 

As I generally go down stairs last, he came to me, 
the moment the ladies had passed by, and said» 
Shall you be at home to-morrow morniuf^? 
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I believfi so, my Lord. 
• And will you then receive a visitdif for me ? * 

For you, my Lord ? 

Yes: — I have made acquaintance with Mt.Ma* 
Cartney, atid he has promised to call upon me to^ 
morrow about three o'clock. . 

And then, taking my hand, he led me down stairs. 

Sir! — was there ever such another man as 
LordOrville ? — Yes, one other now besides at Berry-' 
Hill! 

This mdrning there has been a great deal of conH 
pany here ; but at the time appointed by Lord Or- 
Ville, doubtless with that consideration, the parlour 
i^ almost always empty, as every body is dressing. 

Mrs. Beaumont) however, was not gone up staii» 
When Mr. MacaHney sent in his name. 

Lord Orviile immediately said, Beg the favoui' 
of him to walk in. Yod see, Madam, that I considef 
inyself as at home. 

1 hope so, answered Mrs* Beaumont, or I should 
be very pneasy. 

~ Mr. Macartney then entered. I believe we both 
felt very conscious to whom the visit was paid : but 
Lord Orviile received him as his own guest; and 
hot merely entertained him as such while Mrs. Beau- 
mont remained in the room, but for some time &ft&t 
she had left it : a delicacy that saved me from the 
embarrassment I should have felt, had he immedi- 
ately quitted us. 

In a few minutes, however, he gave Mr, Macart- 
ney a book, — for I, too, by way of pretence for con- 
tinuing in the room, pretended to be readingy^and 
begged he would be so good as to look it over, while 
he answered a note, which he would dispatch in a 
few minutes, and return to him. 

When he was gone, we both parted With our books; 
tod Mr. Macartney, again producing the paper with 
Ihe money, besought me to accept it* 
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Pray, said I, still declining it, did you know the 
young lady who came into the pump-room yester? 
day morning ? 

Know her ! repeated he, changing colour, Oh, 
but too 97ell ! 
Indeed ! 

Why, Madam, do you ask ? 
I roust beseech 'you to satisfy me further upon 
Ait subject; pray tell me who she is. 

Inviolably as 1 meant to keep my secret, I can 
re&se you, Madam, nothing ;— that lady — is the 
dftu^ter of Sir John Belmont 1 — of my father ! , 
Gracious Heaven! cried I, involuntarily laying 
my hand on his arm, you are then— j^z^ brother, 
I would have said, but my voice failed me, anti I 
burst into tears. 

Qh, Madam, cried he, what does this mea^ ?-— 
ir^at can thus distress you ? 

I .could not answer, but hM out my hand to him* 
He seemed greatly sui^ised, and talked in high 
tensrs of my condescension. r 

Spare yourself, cried I, wiping my eyes, spare 
yourself this mistake,— you have a right to all I can 
do for you; the similarity of our circumstances — 

We were then interrupted by the entrance of Mrs. 
JMwyn; and Mr. Macartney, finding no probabi- 
Hty of our being left alone, was obliged to, take 
leave, though, I believe, very reluctantly, while ia 
inch suspense. 

Mrs. Selwyn, then, by dint of interrogatories, 
drew from me the state of this affair. She is so pe- 
netrating, that there is no possibility of evading to 
give her satisfaction. 

Is not this a strange event? Good Heaven! haijr 
little did I think that the visits I so unwillingly paj4 
At Mr. Brangh ton's would have introdiJ^ced kne.uxp 
near a relation ! I will never again regret 4i^e tm» 
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I spent in town this summer : a circumstance to 
fortunate will always make me think of it with 
pleasure. 

I have just received your letter,>-and it has almost 
broken my heart ! — ()h, Sir ! the illusion is over, 
indeed ! how vainly have I flattered, how miserably 
deceived myself! Long since, doubtful of the situa- 
tion of my heart, I dreaded a scrutiny. ;--but now, 
now that I have so long escaped, I began, indeed, to 
think my safety ensured, to hope that my fears were 
causeless, and to believe that my good opinion and 
esteem of Lord Orville might beowned without sus- 
picion, and felt without danger ;— miserably deceiv- 
ed, indeed ! His sight is baneful to my repose ;^his 
society is death tomy future tranquil/ity I Oh, LordOr- 
yille ! could I have believed that a friendship so 
j^rateful to my heart, so soothing to my distresses, a 
n'iendship, which, in every respect, did me so much 
honour, would only serve to embitter all my future 
moments ! — What a strange, what an unhappy cir- 
, eumstance, that my gratitude, though so justly ex- 
cited, should be so fatal to my peace ! 

Yes, Sir, I tviU quit him ; — would to Heaven I 
eould at this moment ! without seeing him again,— 
without trusting to my now conscious emotion !— 
Oh, Lord Orville, how little do you know the evils 
I owe to you 1 how little suppose that, when most 
dignified by your attention, I was most to be pitied, 
•^and when most exalted by your notice, you were 
most my enemy I 

You, Sir, relied upon my ignorance ; — I, alas, 
upon your experience ; and, whenever I doubted the 
weakness of my heart, the idea that you did not sus- 
pect it, reassured me, restored my courage, and 
confirmedmy error!— Yet am I most sensible of 
the kindness of your silence. 
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Ob, Sir ! why have I ever quitted yoU ? why beeu 
exposed to dangers to which I am so unequal ? 

But I will leave this place, leave Lord Orville, — 
leave him, perhaps, for ever! — No matter; your 
counsel, your goodness, may teach me how to re- 
cover the peace and the serenity of which my un- 
fuarded folly has beguiled me. To you alone do 
trust,— -in you alone confide, for every future hope 
I may form. 

The more I consider the parting with Lord Or- 
ville, the less fortitude do I feel to bear the separa- 
tion ; — the friendship he has shown me, — his polite- 
ness, — ^his sweetness of manners,— his concern in 
my affairs,— his solicitude to oblige me, — all^ all to 
1)6 given up ! — 

No, I Cjannot tell him I am going,^ — ^I dare not 
trust myself to take leave of him, — I will run away 
without seeing him : — implicitly will J follow your 
advice, avoid his sight, and shun his society 1 

To-morrow morning I will set off for Berry Hill. 
Mrs. Selwyn and Mrs. Beaumont shall alone know 
my intention. And to-day — I will spend in my own 
room. The readiness oi my obedience is the only 
atonement I can offer for the weakness which calls 
for its exertion. 

Can you, will you, most honoured, most dear 
Sir ! sole, prop by which the poor Evelina is sup- 
ported, — can you, without reproach, without dis- 
pleasure, receive the child you have so carefully rear- 
ed, — ^from whose education better fruit might have 
been expected, and who, blushing for her unworthi- 
ness, fears to meet the eye by which she has been 
cherished? — Oh, yes, I am sure you will! Your 
EvelinaT^ errors are those 6( the judgement ; and 
you, I well knoW; pardon all b,ut those of the heart! 
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LETTER LXXI, 

EVELINA IN CONTINUE TION. 

Clifton, Octo 

I HAVE /only time, my dearest Sir, for three 
tfl overtake my last letter, and prevent yo 
pecting me immediately ; for, when I commui 
my intention f o Mrs. Selwyn, she would not 
pt, and declared it would be highly ridiculous 
to go before I received an answer to my inteli 
eoncerning the journey from Paris. She hasj 
fore, insisted upon my waiting till your nex 
arrives. I hope you will not be displeased 
compliance, though it is rather against my own 
ment: but Mrs. Selwyn quite overpoifered n 
the force of her arguments. I will, howev 
very little of Lord.Orville; I M^ill never com< 
stairs before breakfast ; give up all my walki 
garden: seat myself next to Mrs. Selwyn ; a 
merely avoid his conversation,but shui^ hispn 
} will exert all the pru4ence and all the res* 
in my power, to prevent this short delay fro 
^ng you any further uneasiness. 

Adieu, my dearest Sir. I shall not npn 
Pliftpn till I have yoi^ir directions. 



I^ETTER LXXII. 

EVELINA ^N CONTINUATION. 

Octotl 

"Yesterday, from ti^ie time I received you 
{thouglji heart-piercing letter, I kept,my roon 
Ji was equally unable and unwilling t;p see Lo 
^ii)c; )bu.t tiWs mpnwwg; .fo4>ng I aeenoed dc 



to pass fi few days longer here, I ^deavonred td 
taim my spirits, and to appear as usud ; tbough I 
determined to avoid him to the utmost of mypow- 
^. Indeedy as I entered the parlour^ when called 
to breakfast, my thoughts were so mu6h occupied 
with your letter, that I felt as much confusion at 
ills sight, as if he had himself been informed of its 
Contents; 

Mrs* Beaumont made me a slight compliment 
iipon my recovery, for I had pleaded illness to ex- 
pose k^ping my room : Lady Louisa spoke not A 
Word;, but Lgrd Orville, little imagining himself the 
cause of my indisposition, inquired concerning my 
health with the most distinguishing politeness. I 
Imrdly made any answer; and for the first time since! 
I have been here, contrived to sit at some distanced 
from him; 

I could not help observing that my reserve sur- 
prised him ; yet he persisted in his civilities, and 
teamed to wish td remove it. But I paid him very 
little attention ; and the moment breakfast was over^ 
instead of taking a book, or walking in the garden^ 
I retired to my own room. 

, Soon afler, Mrs. Selwyn came to tell me, that 
Lord Orville had been proposing I should take an 
ailing, and persuading her to let him drive us both 
in his phaeton. She delivered the message with an 
archness that made me blush; and added, that an 
airing in rhy Lord Orviites carriage cduld not fail 
to revive my spirits. There is no possibility of es* 
baping her discernment ; she has frequently rallied 
me upon his Lordship's attention,«^-and, alas! — 
boon the pleasure with which I have received it! 
However, I absolutely refused the offer. 

Well, said she, laughing, I cannot just now indulge 

fou with any solicitation ; for, to tell you the truths 
have business to transact at the Wells, and am 
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glad to be excused myself. I would ask you tt 
walk with me; — but since Lord Orvilleisreuised, I 
have not the presumption to hope for success. 

Indeed, cried I, you are mistaken; I will attend 
you with pleasure. 

rare coquetry 1 cried she ; surely it must be in* 
herent in our sex, or it could not have been imbibed 
at Berry Hill. 

1 had not spirits to answer her, and therefore put 
pn my hat and cloak in silence. 

I presume, continued she, drily, his Lordship may 
walk with us. 

If so. Madam, said I, you will have a companioa, 
and I will stay at home. 

My dear child, cried she, did you bring the oer« 
tificate of your birth with you? 

Dear Madam, no ! 
. Why then, we shall never be known again at Ber« 
lyHill. , 

. I felt too conscious to enjoy her pleasantry: but 
I believe she was determined to torment me, for 
•he asked if she should inform Lord Orville that I 
desired him not to be of the party ? 

By no means^ Madam ; but, indeed, I had rather 
not walk myself. 

My dear, cried she, I really do not know you this 
morning, — ^you have certainly been taking a lesson 
of Lady Louisa. 

She then went down stairs ; but presently return- 
ing, told me she had acquainted Lord Orville that 
I did not choose to go out in the phaeton, but pre** 
ferred a walk, tete-h-tSie with her, by way of va- 
riety, 

i said nothing, but was really yexed. She bad 
me go down stairs, and said she would follow me 
immediately. 

Lord Orville met me in the hall. I fear, said he. 



Hiss AhViUe is not yet quite weU ? and He would 
have taken my hand^ bmt I turned from him, and 
bourtesying slightly , went into the parlour. 

Mrs. Beaumont and Lady Louisa were at work ; 
jLord Merton was talking with the latter; for he 
has now made his peace, and is again received into 
favour. 

I seated mjrseir, as usual, by the window. Lord 
Orville, in a few minutes, came to me, and said^ 
Why is Miss Anville so grave ? 

Not grave, my Lord) said I, only stupid; and I 
Itook up a book; 

Ydu will go, said he, after a short pause, to the 
assembly to night? 

No, my Lord, certainly ndti 
. Neither then will I ; for I should be sorry to Sul^ 
ly the remembrance I have of the happiness I en* 
joyed at the last; 

. Mrs. Selwyn then coming in, general in()uirie^ 
were made to all but me, of who would go to the as- 
sembly ? Lord Orville instantly declared he had let- 
ters to write at home ; but every one else settled to goi 

I then hastened Mrs. Selwyn away, though not 
before she had said to Lord Orville, Pray, has youi^ 
Lordship obtained Miss Anville's leave to &voui^ 
tis with your company ? 

I have not> Madam, toswered he> hiad the vftnit^ 
ibaskit. 

During our Walk, Mrsi Selwyn tdrmented me iitti 
knercifully. She told me, that since I declined any 
Addition to our party, I must, doubtless, be conscioui^ 
iDf my lown powers of entertainment; and beg- 
ged me therefore to exert them freely, i repented 
a thousand times having consented to walk alon^ 
With iittr: for though I made the most painful ef^ 
iforts to Appear in spirits, her raillery iquite over^ 
powered me; 
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We went fint to the pump-room. It was full of 
company ; and the moment we entered, I heard a 
murmiuring of, Tha£s she ! and to my great confuo 
aion, I saw every- eye turned towards me. I pulled 
my hat over my face, and by the assistance of Mrs. 
Selwyn, endeavoured to screen myself from obser- 
vation : nevertheless, I found I was so much the oh* 
ject of general attention, that I entreated her to has* 
ten away. But unfortunately she had entered into 
conversation, very earnestly, with a gentleman of 
her acquaintance, and would not listen to me ; but 
said, that if I was tired of waiting, I might walk on 
to the milliner's with the Miss Watkins, two young 
ladies I had seen at Mrs. Beaumont's, who were 
going thither. 

I acoepted the ofier very readily, and away we 
went. But we had not gone three yards, befbre 
we were followed by a party of young men, who 
took every possible opportunity of looking at us, 
and, as they walked behind, talked aloud, in a man* 
ner at once unintelligible and absurd. Yes, cried 
one, 'tis certainly she!— mark but her blushing cAeeki 

And then her eye — ^her downcast eye! — cried an* 
other. 

True, oh, most true, said a third, every beauty is 
her oum* 

But then, said the first, her mind, — ^now the dif« 
Acuity is, to find out the truth of thaty for she will 
not say a word. 

She is timid, answered another ; mark but her 
iimid air. 

During this conversation, we walked on silent 
and quick : as we knew not to whom it was parti- 
cularly addressed, we were all equally ashamed, 
and equally desirous to avoid such unaccountable 
observations. 

Soon after we were caught in a shower of rain, 
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t^e hurried on ; and these gentlemeni fbllowiD^ 
us, offered their services in the most pressing maii^ 
her, begging us to make use of their arms; and» 
while I almost ran, in order to avoid their imper^ 
tinence, I was suddenly met by Sir Clement Wil« 
loughby! 

We both started: Good God! he exclaimed, Miss 
AnviUel and then regarding ipy tormentors with an 
air of displeasure, he earnestly in<|uiredif any thing 
had alarmed me ? 

No, no, cried I ; for I found no difficulty now to 
disengage myself from these youths, who, probably, 
concluding from the commanding air of Sir Cle- 
ment that he had a right to protect me, quietly gave 
way to him, and entirely quitted us. 

With his usual impetuosity, he then began a thou* 
sand inquiries, accompanied with as many compli* 
ments ; and he told me, that he arrived at Bristol 
but this morning, which he had entirely devoted to 
endeavours to discover where I lodged. 

Did you know, then, said I, that I was at Bristol ? 

Wotud to Heaven, cried he, that I could remain 
in ignorance of your proceedings with the same con« 
tentment you do of mine! then should I not for ever 
journey upon the wings of Hope, to meet my owa 
despair I You cannot even judge of the cruelty of 
my fate ; for the ease and serenity of your mind in» 
capacitate you from feeling for the agitation of 
minel 

The ease and serenity, of m^ mind ! alas, how little 
do I merit those words ! 

But, added he, had accident brought me hither, 
had /not known of your journey, the voice of fame 
would have proclaimed it to me instantly upon my 
arrival. 

The ▼oice of fame 1 repeated I. r 

Yes, for yours was the first name I heard at thcr 
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Sump*r6oni. But had I not heard your bame, sUdH 
description could have painted no one else. 
, Indeed, said J, I do not understand you. Bui 
just then arriving at the milliner s, our conversatioii 
^nded ;, for Miss Watkinj) called me to look at caps 
and ribbons. 

Sir Clement, tioweveir, Ikis the art of being always 
Jai horjie -, he was very soon engaged, as busily as 
bursielves, in looking at lace ruffles ; yet he took an 
opportunity of saying to me, in a low voice, How 
bharmed I am to see you look so well ! I was told 
you were ill ; — biit I never saw you in better heillth, 
i-iuever more infinitely lovely I 

, I turned away to examine the ribbdns, and^oon 
ki^er Mrs. Selwyn made her appearance. I found 
i;hat she was acquainted with Sir Clement, and her 
manner of speaking to him convinced me that be 
Was a favourite with her. 

When their mutual compliments were o^^r, she 
turned to roe and said. Pray, Miss Anville, how long 
ban you live without nourishment ? 

Indeed, Ma'am, said I, laughing, I have never 
tried; 

Because 6b long, and ho longer^ answered ^sks^ 
.you may remain at Bristol. 

Why, what is the matter. Ma'am ? 

The matter ! — why, all the ladies are al open war 
^ith you, — the whole pump-room is in confusion; 
tind you, innocent as you pretend to look, are th^ 
{bause. However, if you take my advice, yt)u will 
b^ very careful how you eat and drink during your 

I begged her to explain herself: and she then told 
ine that a copy of verses had been dropped in the 
pump-room, and read there aloud : The beauties 
of the Wells, said she, are all mentioned, but ^ou 
are the Venus to whom the prize is.;:ivcn. 



thea possible, cried Sir Clement, that you 

ot seen these verses ? 

rdlj know, answered I, whether any body 

mre you, said Mrs. Selwyn, if you give m€ 
'ention of them, you do me an honour I by 
ins deserve. 

ote down in my tablets* said Sir Clement, 
nzas which concern Miss Anville this morn* 
the pump-room ; and I will do myself the 
r of copying them for her this evening, 
why the part that concerns Miss Anville ? 
[rs. Selwyn: Did you ever see her before this 

es, answered he, I have had that happiness 
ntly at Captain Mirvan's. Too, too fVequent- 
ded he, in a low voice, as Mrs. Selwyn turn- 
he milliner: and as soon as she was occupied 
nininff some trimmings, he came to me, and, 
whether I would or not, entered into con* 
on with me. 

ire a thousand things, cried he, to say to you* 
rhere are you ? 
ii Mrs. Selwyn, Sir. 

«d I then, for once, chance is my fViend. And 
ng have you been here ? 
ut three weeks. 

d Heaven ! what an anxious search have I 
» discover your abode, since you so sudden- 
;own! The termagant Madame Duval refused 
ntelligence. Oh, Miss Anville, did you know 
have endured ! the sleepless, restless, state 
)ense I have been tortured with, you could 
cruel as you are, you could not have received 
h such frigid indifference ! 
ived yovLf Sir ! 
r, is not my visit to youf Do you think I 
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i^hould have made this jourQey, but for the happi« 
iiess of again seeing you ?, 

Indeed it b. possible I mighty — sinc^ so many 
bthers do; 

Cruel, cruel girl ! you know that I adore you i 
you know you are the mistress of my «oul> and ar? 
bitress of my fate! 

Mrs. Selwyn then advanme to us, he assumed 
a more disengaged air, and aaked, if he should not 
liave the pleasure of tieeing her in the evening at 
Ih^ assembly? 

Oh, yes, <;ried she, we shall certainly be there; 
90 you may bring the verses with you, if Miss An- 
ville can wait for them so Idng. 

I hope then, returned he, that you will do me the 
nonour to dance with me ? 

I thanked him, but said I should not be at ih6 
assembly. 

Not be at the assembly ! cried Mrs. Selwjm: Whyj 
have you too letters to write ? 

She looked at me with a significant archness that 
made me colour ; and 1 hastily answered. No, in- 
deed, Ma'am ! 

You have not ! cried she, yet more drily ; theri 
pray, my deat*, do you stay at home to heipy — or id 
hinder others ? 

To do neither, Ma*am, answered I, in much con- - 
fusion ; so, if you please, I will not stay at home. 

You allow me, then^ said Sir Clement, to hop^ 
for the honour of your hand ? 

1 only bowed,-~for the dread of Mrs. Selwyn's 
iraillery made me not dare refuse, him. 

Soon after this we walked home : Sir Clement 
Accompanied us; and the conversation that passed 
between Mrs. Selwyn and him was supported in sd 
lively a manner, that I should havejbieen much en-^ 
Urtained) had iny miud been more at ease : buti alas 1 



coi^d think of nothing but the capricious^ the unr 
leaning appearance which the alteration in my con* 
uct must make in the eyes of Lord Orville.' And 
luch as I wish to avoid him, greatly as I desire tp 
aye myself from having my weakness known 19 
lim,— -yet 1 cannot endure to incur his ill opinion ^ 
-•and unacquainted as he is with the reasons by 
?hich I am actuated, how can he fail contemning 
I change to him sq unaccountable ? 

As we entered the jgarden, he was the first object 
^e saw. He advanced to meet us ; and I could no^ 
iielp observing, that at sight of each other l^oth he 
ind Sir Clement changed colour. 

We went }nto the parlour, where we found th^ 
same piurty we had lefV. Mrs. Selwyn presented Siv 
Clement to !^lrs. Beaumont; Lady Louisa and Lord 
Merton he seemed well acquainted with already* 

The conversation waJs upon the general subjects 
of the weather, the company at the Wells, and tHe 
Dews of the day. Bi^t Sir Clement, drawing bif 
chair next to miqe* took every opportunity of adr 
dressing him/self to me in particular. 

I could not but remark the striking difference of 
Ail attention, and that of Lord Orville: the latter 
has such gentleness of manners, such delicacy of 
conduct, and an air so respectful, that, when he flat- 
ters most, he never distresses ; and when he most 
confers honour, appears to receive it ! The former 
phlrudes his attention, andybrce^ mine ; it is so point* 
cd, that it always confuses me, and so public, that 
it aUracts general notice. Indeed I have sometimes 
thou^ th9t he would rather wish, than dislike to 
jhave ms partiality for me known, as l)e takes great 
.care to prevent my being spoken to by any but him- 
self. 

When at length he went away, Lord Orville took 
bis «eat, and aaid, with a half smile. Shall / call Stir 
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Clement,-*or willyott call me an usurper for taking 
this place? — ^You make me no answer? — Must! 
then suppose that Sir Clement — 

It is little worth your Lordship's while, said I, to 
suppose any thing upon so insignificant an occasioo. 
Pardon me, cried he; — to me nothing is insigoi- 
ficant in which you are concerned. 

To this I made no answer ; neither did he say any 
thing more, till the ladies retired to dress: and theO) 
when I would have followed them, he stopped me, 
saying, One moment, I entreat you ! 

I turned back, and he went on, — I greatly fear that 
I have been so unfortunate as to offend you ; yet so 
repugnant to my very soul is the idea, that I know j 
not how to suppose it possible I can unwittingly 
have done the thing in the world that, designecDj) 
I woulci wish to avoid. 

No, indeed, my Lord, you have not, said L 
You sigh ! cried he, taking my hand, would to Het* 
▼en I were the sharer of your uneasiness, whenceso- 
ever it springs ! with what earnestness would I not 
struggle to alleviate it! — Tell me, my dear Miss An- 
▼ille, — my new-adopted sister, my sweet and most 
amiable friend ! — tell me, I beseech you, if I can 
afford you any assistance ? 

None, none, my Lord, cried I^ withdrawing mj 
hand, and moving towards the door. 

Is it then impossible I can serve you ?— -Perhaps 
you wish to see Mr. Macartney again ? 
No, my Lord. And I held the door open. 
I am not, I own, sorry for that. Yet, oh ! Miss 
Anville, there is a question, — there is a conjecture, 
— I know not how to mention, because I dread the ^ 
result ! — But I see you are in haste ; — perhaps in the j 
evening 1 may have the honour of a longer conver- 
sation. — Yet one thing will you have the goodness - 
(o allow lue to ask? Did you, this morning, when 
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you went to the Wells, — did you know whoin yoa 
should meet there ? 

Who, my Lord ? 

I beg your pardon a thousand times for a curL- 
osity so unlicensed; — but I will say no more at 
present. 

He bowed, expecting me to go; — and then, with 
quids: steps, but a heavy heart, I came to my own 
room. His question, I am sure, meant Sir Clement 
Willoughby ; and had I not imposed upon myself 
the severe task of avoiding, flying Lord Orville with 
all my power, I would instantly have satisfied him 
of my ignorance of Sir Clement's journey. And 
yet more did I long to say something of the assem- 
bly, since I found he depended upon my spending 
the evening at home. 

I did not go down stairs again till the family was 

assembled to dinner. My dress, I saw, struck Loird 

Orville with astonishment; and I was myself so much 

•ashamed of appearing whimsical and unsteady, that 

I could not look up. 

I understood, said Mrs. Beaumont, that Miss An- 
ville did not go out this evening. 

Her intention in the morning, said Mrs. Selwyn 
was to stay at home; but there is a fascinating 
power in an as^em^/y, which, upon second thoughts, 
IS not to be resisted. 

The assembly ! cried Lord Orville; are you then 
going to the assembly ? 

I made no answer ; and we all took our places at 
table. 

It was not without difficulty that I contrived to 
give up my usual seat ; but I was determined to 
adhere to the promise in my yesterday's letter, 
though I saw that Iiord Orville seemed quite con- 
founded at my visible endeavours to avoid him. 

After dinner, we all went into the drawing-room 

VOL. XXXIX. A 
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together, aa there' were no gentlemen to detain his 
Lordship ; and then, before I could place myself 
out of his way, he said, You are then really going 
to the assembly ? — May I ask if you shall dance? 

I believe not,— my Lord. 

If I did not fear, continued he, that you would be 
tired of the same partner at two following assem- 
blies, I would give up my letter-writing till to-mor- 
row evening, and solicit the honour of your hand. 

If I do dance, said I, in great confusion, I believe 
I am engaged. 

Engaged! cried he, with earnestness. May I ask 
to whom ? 

To — Sir Clement Willoughby, my Lord. 

fie. said nothing, but looked very little pleased, 
and did not address himself to me any more all the 
afternoon. Oh, Sir ! — thus situated, how comfort- 
less were the feelings of your Evelina 1 

Early in the evening, with his accustomed assidu- 
ity, Sir Clement came to conduct us to the assem- 
bly. He soon contrived to seat himself next me, 
and, in a low voice, paid me so many compliments, 
that I knew not which way to look. 

Lord Orville hardly spoke a word, and his coun- 
tenance was grave and thoughtful ; yet, wbenever 
I raised my eyes, his, I perceived, were directed to- 
wards me, though instantly, upon meeting mine, he 
looked another way. 

In a short time. Sir Clement, taking from his 
pocket a folded paper, said, almost in a whisper. 
Here, loveliest of women, you will see a faint, an 
unsuccessful attempt to.paint the object of all my 
adoration ! yet, weak as are the lines for the pur- 
pose, I envy beyond expression the happy mortal 
who has dared make the effort. 

I will look at them, said I, some other time* 
For, conscious that I was observed by Lord Orville^ 
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} could not bear he should see me take a written 
paper, so privately offered, from Sir Clement. But 
Sir Clement is an impracticable man, and I never suc- 
ceeded in any attempt to frustrate whatever he had 
planned. 

^o, said he, still in a whisper, you must take them 
now, while Lady Louisa is away ; (for she and Mrs. 
Selwyn were gone up stairs to finish their dress,} aa 
she must by no means see them. 

Indeed, said I, I have no intention to show them. 

But the only way, answered he, to avoid suspi- 
cion, is to take them in her absence. I would have 
read them aloud myself, but that they are not pro- 
per to be seen by any body in this house, ypurself 
and Mrs. Selwyn excepted. 

Then again he presented me the paper, which I 
now was obliged to tafke, as I found declining it was 
vain. But I was sorry that this action should be 
seen, and the lyhispering remarked, though the pur- 
port of the conversation was lefl to conjecture. 
• Aa I held it in ray hand. Sir Clement teased me 
to look at it immediately ; and told me, the reason 
he could not produce the lines publicly was, that 
among the ladies who were mentioned, and sup- 
posed to be rejected, was I^ady Louisa Larpent, 
I am much concerned at this circumstance, as I 
cannot doubt but that it will render me more dis- 
agreeable to her than ever, if she should hear ofiU 

I will now copy the verses, which Sir Clement 
would not let me rest till I had read. 

SEE last advance, with bashful grrace. 

Downcast eye, and blushing cheek. 
Timid air, and beauteous face, 

Anville, — whom the Graces seek. 
Though ev'ry beauty is her own* 

And though her mind each virtue fills, 
Anville,— to her power unknown. 

Artless «trikes,— unconsciouA kills. 

»2 
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I am sure, xny dear Sir, you will not' wonder that 
a panegyric such as this should, in reading, give me 
the greatest confusion ; and, unfortunately, before 
I had finished it, the ladies returned. 

What have you there, my dear ? said Mrs. Sel- 
wyn. 

Nothing, Ma'am, said I, hastily folding, and put- 
ting it in my pocket. 

And has nothing, cried she, the power oirovgeP 

I made no answer; a deep sigh, which escaped 
Lord Orville at that moment, reached my ears, and 
gave me sensations — ^which I dare not mention ! 

Lord Me**ton then handed Lady Louisa and Mrs. 
Beaumont to the latter's carriage. Mrs. Selwyn led 
the way to Sir Clement's, who handed me in aflter 
her. 

During the ride I did not dnce speak ; but when 
I came to the assembly room. Sir Clement took care 
that I should not preserve my silence. He asked 
me imniediately to dance ; I begged him to excuse 
me, and seek some other partner. But on the con- 
trary, he told me, he was very glad I would sit still, 
as he had a million of things to say to me. 

He then began to tell me, how much he had suf- 
fered from absence ; how greatly he was alarmed 
when he heard I had left town ; and how cruelly dif- 
ficult he had found it to trace me ; which, at last, he 
could only do by sacrificing another week to Captain 
Mirvan. 

And Howard Grove, continued he, which, at my 
first visit, I thought the most delightful spot upon 
earth, now appeared to me the most dismal : the face 
of the country seemed altered : the walks, which I 
had thought most pleasant, were now most stupid: 
Lady Howard, who had appeared a cheerful and re- 
spectable old lady, now appeared in the common 
John Trot style of ether aged dames : Mrs. Mirtan 
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whom I had esteemed as an amiable pieee of still* 
life, now became so insipid, that I could hardly keep 
awake in her company: the daughter too, whom I 
had regarded as a good-humoured, pretty sort of a 
girl, now seemed too insignificant for notice : and 
as to the Captain, I had always thought him a booby , 
**4)ut now he appeared a savage ! 

Indeed, Sir Clement, cried I, angrily, I will not 
hear you speak tlius of my best friends. 

I beg your pardon, said he, but the contrast of 
my two visits was too striking not to be mentioned. 

He then asked what I thought of the verses ? 

Either, said I, they are written ironically, or by 
tome- madman. 

Such a profusion of compliments ensued, that I 
was obliged to propose dancing, in my own defence* 
When we stood up, I intended, said he, to have dis- 
covered the author by his looks ; but I find you so 
much the general loadstone of attention, that my 
suspicions change their object every moment. Sure- 
ly you must yourself have some knowledge who he is? 

I told him no. Yet, my dear Sir, I must own to 
you, I have no doubt but that Mr. Macartney must 
be the author ; no .one else would speak of me so 
partially; and, indeed, his poetical turn puts it, with 
me, beyond dispute. 

He asked me a thousand questions concerning 
Lord Orville ; how long he had been at Bristol ? — • 
what time I had spent at Clifton ? — whether he rode 
out every morning? — whether I ever trusted myself 
in a phaeton ? — and a multitude of other inquiries, 
all tending to discover if I was honoured with much 
of his Lordship's attention, and all made with his 
usual freedom and impetuosity. 

Fortunately, as I much wished to retire early, 
Lady Louisa makes a point of being the first wha 

R 3 
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quits the rooms, and therefore we got home in very 
tolerable time. 

Lord Orville's reception of us was grave and cold: 
far from distinguishing me, as usual, by particular 
civilities. Lady Louisa herself could not have seen 
me enter the room with more frigid unconcern, nor 
have more scrupulously avoided honouring me with 
any notice. But chiefly I was struck to see, that 
he suffered Sir Clement, who staid supper, to sit be* 
tween us, without any effort to prevent him, though, 
till then, he had seemed to be evea tenacious of a 
seat next mine. 

This little circumstance affected me more than I 
can express: yet I endeavoured to rejoice at it, since 
neglect and indifference from him may be my besC 
friends. — But alas!; — so suddenly, so abruptly to for- 
feit his attention ! — to lose his friendship ! — Oh, Sir, 
these thoughts pierced my soul ! — scarce could I 
keep my seat ; for not all my efforts could restrain 
the tears from trickling down my cheeks : however, 
as Lord Orville saw them not, for Sir Clement's 
head was constantly between us, I tried to collect 
my spirits, and succeeded so far as to keep my place 
with decency, till Sir Clement took leave ; and then, 
not daring to trust my eyes to meet those of Lord 
Orville, I retired. 

I have been writing ever since : for, certain that 
I could not sleep, I would not go to bed. Tell me, 
my dearestSir, if you possibly can, tell me that you 
approve my change of conduct, — tell me that my 
altered behaviour to Lord Orville is right, — that my 
flying his society, and avoiding his civilities, are ac- 
tions which yoii would have dictated. — Tell me this, 
and the sacrifices I have made will comfort me in 
the midst of my regret, — for never, never can I 
cease to regret that I have lost the friendship of 
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Lord Orville ! — ^Oh, Sir, I have slighted, — ^have re^ 
jected, — have thrown it away !— No matter, it was 
an honour I merited not to preserve ; and now I see, 
— that my mind was unequal to sustaining it with- 
out danger. 

Yet so strong is the desire you have implanted in 
me to act with uprightness and propriety, that, how- 
ever the weakness of my heart may distress and af- 
flict me, it will never, I humbly trust, render me 
wilfully culpable. The wish of doing well governs 
e^rj other, as far as concerns my conduct, — for 
am I not your child ? —s-the creature of your own 
forming ! — Yet, Oh Sir, friend, parent, of my heart! 
— my feelings are all at war with my duties ! and, 
while I most struggle to acquire self-approbation, 
my peace, my happiness, my hopes, — are lost 1 

'Tis you alone can compose a mind so cruelly 
agitated: you, I well know, can feel pity for the 
weakness to which you are a stranger ; and, though 
you blame the affliction, soothe and comfort the 
afflicted. 



LETIER LXXIII. 

MR. VILLARS TO EVELINA. 

Berry-Hill, Oct. 3. 

Your last communication, my dearest child« is m- 
deed astonishing; that an acknowledged daugh- 
ter and heiress of Sir John Belmont should be at 
Bristol, and still my Evelina bear the name of An- 
ville, is to me inexplicable : yet the mystery of the 
letter to Lady Howard prepared me to expect some- 
thing extraordinary upon Sir John Belmont's re-' 
turn to England. 
Whoever this young lady may be^ it is certain' 
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she now takes a place to which you hare a right In- 
disputable* An after marriage I never heard of; 
yet, supposing such a one to have happened. Miss 
Evelyn was certainly the first wife, and therefore 
her daughter must, at least, be entitled to the name 
of Belmont. 

Either there are circumstances in this afiair at 
present utterly incomprehensible, or else some 
strange and most atrocious fraud has been prac- 
tised ; which of these two is the case, it now behoves 
us to inquire. 

My reluctance to this step gives way to my con- 
viction of its propriety, since the reputation of your 
dear and much-injured mother must now either be 
fully cleared from blemish, or receive its final and 
indelible wound. 

The public appearance of a daughter of Sir John 
Belmont will revive the remembrance of Miss Eve- 
lyn's story in all who have heard it, — who the mo- 
iher was, will be universally demanded, — and if any 
other Lady Belmont should be named, the birth of 
my Evelina will receive a stigma, against which, 
honour, truth, and innocence may appeal in vain! 
«--a stigma, which will eternally blast the fair fame 
of her virtuous mother, and cast upon her blameless 
self the odium of a title, which not all her purity 
can rescue from established shame and dishonour ! 

No, my dear child, no ; I will not quietly suffer 
the ashes of your mother to be treated with igno- 
miny ! her spotless character shall be justified to 
the world — her marriage shall be acknowledged, 
and her child shall bear the name to which she is 
lawfully entitled. 

It is true, that Mrs. Mirvan would conduct this 
affair with more delicacy than Mrs. Selwyn ; yet, 
perhaps, to save time, is of all considerations the 
most important, since the longer this mystery is 
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5ii£kred to continue, the more dif&cult may be ren- 
dered its explanation. The sooner, therefore, you 
can set out for town, the less formidable will be your 
task. 

Let not your timidity, my dear love, depress your 
spirits : I shall, indeed, tremble for you at a meet- 
ing so singular and so affecting, yet there can be no 
doubt of the success of your application : I inclose 
a letter from your unhappy mother, written, and re- 
served purposely for this occasion: Mrs. Clinton 
too, who <iLtended her in her last illness, must ac- 
company } )u to town. — But, without any other cer- 
tificate oi your birth, that which you carry in your 
countenance, as it could not be effected by artifice, 
80 it cannot admit of a doubt. 

An^^now, my Evelina, committed at length to the 
care of your real parent, receive the fervent prayers, 
wishes, and blessings , of him who so fondly adopt- 
ed you! 

May'st thou, O child of my bosom! may'st thou, 
in this change of situation, experience no change of 
disposition! but receive with humility, and support 
witn meekness the elevation to which thou art rising! 
May thy manners, language, and deportment, all 
evince that modest equanimity, and cheerful gra- 
titude, which not merely deserve, but dignify pro- 
sperity ! May'st thou to the last moments of an un- 
blemished life, retain thy genuine simplicity, thy 
singleness of heart, thy guileless sincerity! And 
may'st thou, stranger to ostentation, and superior 
to insolence, with true greatness of soul shine forth 
conspicuous only in beneficence ! 

ARTHUR VILLARS. 
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LETTER LXXIV. 
[Inclosed in the preceding Letter.] 

LADY BELMONT TO SIR JOHN BELMONT. 

In the firm hope that the moment of anguish 
which approaches will prove the period of my suf- 
ferings, on^e more I address myself to Sir John Bel- 
mont, in behalf of the child, who, if it survives its 
mother, will hereafter be the bearer of this letter. 

Yet in what terms,^— Oh, most cruel of men^- 
can the lost Caroline address you, and not addresi 
you in vain ? Oh, deaf to the voice of compassion- 
deaf to the sting of truth — deaf to every tie of ho- 
nour — ^say, in what terms may the lost Caroline ad- 
dress you, and not address you in vain ? 

ShaJl I call you by the loved, the respected title 
of husband? — No,you disclaim it! — the father of my 
infant? — No, you doom it to infamy ! —the lover who 
rescued me from a forced marriage? — ^No, you have 
yourself betrayed me ! — the friend from whom I 
hoped succour and protection ? — No, you have con- 
signed me to misery and destruction ! 

Oh, hardened against every plea of justice, re- 
morse, or pity ! how, and in what manner, may I 
hope to move thee? Is there one method I have left 
untried? remains there one resource unessayed? 
No! I have exhausted all the bitterness of reproach, 
and drained every sluice of compassion ! 

Hopeless, and almost desperate, twenty times 
have I flung away my pen ; — ^but the feelings of s 
mother, a mother agonizing for the fate of her child, 
again animating my courage, as often I have re- 
sumed it. 

Perhaps when I am no more, when the measure 
of my woes is completed, and the still, silent, unret 
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)roachmg dust l^as received my sad remains,— then, 
perhaps, when accusation is no longer to be feared, 
lor detection to be dreaded, the voice of equity and 
:he cry of nature may be heard. 

Listen, O Belmont, to theur dictates ! reprobate 
30t your child, though you have reprobated its mo- 
ther. The evils that are past, perhaps, when too late, 
fou may wish to recall ; the young creature you have 
persecuted, perhaps, when too late, you may regret 
that you have destroyed ; — you may think with hor- 
ror of the deceptions you have practised, and the 
)ang8 of remorse may follow me to the tomb:— O 
Belmont, all my resentment softens into pity at the 
thought ! what will become of thee, good Heaven, 
Mrhen, with the eye of penitence, thou reviewest thy 
pa&t conduct ! 

Hear, then, the solemn, the last address, with 
nrhich the unhappy Caroline will importune thee. 

If when the time of thy contrition arrives, — for 
irrive it must !— when the sense of thy treachery 
shall rob thee of almost every other, if then thy tor- 
tured heart shall sigh ;to expiate thy guilt, — mark 
the conditions upon which I leave thee my forgive- 
less. 

Thou knowest I am thy wife ! — clear then to the 
ivorld the reputation thou hast sullied, and receive 
IS thy lawful successor, the child who will present 
thee this my dying request ! 

The worthiest, the most benevolent, the best of 
men, to whose consoling kindness I owe the little 
tranquillity I have been able to preserve, has plighted 
me his faith, that, upon no other conditions, he will 
part with his helpless charge. 

Should'st thou, in tlie features of this deserted in- 
nocent, trace the resemblance of the wretched Ca- 
roline,— should its fdtce bear th6 marks of its birth, 
and revive in th^ m6mory the ittiage of its mother. 
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wih thou not) Belmont, wilt thou not therefore re« 
nounce it ? — Oh, babe of my fondest affection ! ioi 
whom already I experience all the tenderness of ma- 
ternal pity ! look not like thy unfortunate mother,— 
lest the parent, whom the hand of death may spare, 
shall be snatched from thee by the more cruel mectns 
of unnatural antipathy! 

I can write no more. The small share of serenity 
I have painfully acquired, will not bear the shock 
of the dreadful ideas that crowd upon me. 

Adieu, — for ever! — 

Yet, Oh ! — shall I not, in this last farewell, which 
thou wilt not read till every stormy passion is ex- 
tinct, and the kind grave has embosomed all my 
sorrows, — shall I not offer to the man, once so dear 
to me, a ray of consolation to those afflictions he 
has in reserve? Suffer me, then, to tell thee, that 
my pity far exceeds my indignation,— -that I will 
pray for thee in my last moments, and that the ro* 
collection of the love I onte bore thee, shall swal- 
low up every other! 

Once more, adieu ! 

CAROLINE BELMONT. 



LETTER LXXV. 



EVELINA TO THE REV. MR. VILLARS. 

Clifton. Oct. 3. 

This morning I saw from my window, that Lord 
Orville was walking in the garden; but I would not 
go down stairs till breakfast was ready; and then he 
paid me his compliments almost as coldly as Lady 
Louisa paid hers. 

I took my usual place, and Mrs. Beaumont, Lady 
Louitfa, and Mrs. Selwyn, entered into their usual 
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4X)Dvar8ation.«*Not so your Evelina ! disregarded 
silent, and melancholy, she sat like a cypher, who, 
to nobody belonging, b^ nobody was noticed. 

Ill brooking such a situation, and unable to sup 
port the neglect of Lord Orville, the moment break* 
last was over I lefl the room, and was going up- 
stairs; when, very unpleasantly, I was stopped by 
Sir Clement Willoughby, who, flying into the hall, 
prevented my proceeding. 

He inquired very particularly after my health, 
and entreated me to return into the parlour. Un- 
willingly I consented, but thought any thing pre- 
ferable to continuing alone with him; and he would 
neither leave me, nor suffer me to pass on. Yet, in 
returning, I felt not a little ashamed at appearing 
thus to take the visit of Sir Clement to myself. Ana| 
indeed, he endeavoured, by his manner of address- 
ing me, to give it that air. 

Hestaid^ I believe, an hour; nor would he, per-, 
haps, even then have gone, had not Mrs. Beaumont 
broken up the party, by proposing an airing in her 
coach. Lady Louisa consented to accompany her ; 
but Mrs. Selwyn when applied to said. If my Lordj^ 
or Sir Clement, will join us, I shall be happy to 
make one; — ^but really a trio of females will be 
nervous to the last degree. 

Sir Clement readily agreed to attepd them ; in- 
deed, he makes it his evident study to court the 
favour of Mrs. Beaumont. Lord Orville excused 
himself from goins out ; and I retired to my own 
room. What he did with himself I know not, for 
I would not go down stairs till dinner was ready : 
his coldness, though my own change of behaviour 
had occasioned it, so cruelly depresses my spirits, 
that I know not how to support myself in his pre- 
sence. 

VOL. xxxix. s 
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At dinner, I found Sir Clement again of the party. 
Indeed, he manages every thing his own way ; for 
Mrs. Beaumont, though by no means easy to pleasei 
seems quite at his disposal. 

The dinner, the afternoon, and the evening,^ were 
to me the most irksome imaginable: I was tor- 
mented by the assiduity of Sir Clement, who not 
only tookf but made opportunities of speaking to me, 
—and I was hurt,— Oh, how inexpressibly hurt I— 
that Lord Orville not only forbore, as hitherto, 
seeking, he even neglected all occasions of talking 
with me ! 

I begin to think, my dear Sir, that the sudden 
alteration in my behaviour was ill-judged and im- 
proper ; for as I had received no ofifence, as the 
cause of the change was upon my account, not Av, I 
should not have assumed, so abruptly, a reserve for 
which I dared assign no reason, ^nor have shunned 
his presence so obviously, without considering the 
strange appearance of such a conduct. 

Alas; my dearest Sir, that my reflections should 
always be too late to serve me ! dearly, indeed, do I 
purchase experience! and much I fear I shall suffer 
yet more severely, from the heedless indiscretion of 
my temper, ere I attain that prudence and conside- 
ration, which, by foreseeing distant consequences, 
may rule and direct in present exigencies. 

Oct. 4th. 

Yesterday morning every body rode out, except 
Mrs. Selwyn and myself; and we two sat for some 
time together in her room ; but, as soon as I could, 
I quitted her, to saunter in the garden ; for she 
diverts herself so unmercifully with rallying me, 
either upon my gravity, or concerning Lord Or- 
eille, that I dread having any conversation with her. 

Here I believe I spent an hour by myself; when, 
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liearing the garden-gate open, I went into an arbour 
at the end of a long walk, where ruminating, very 
unpleasantly, upon my future prospects, I remained 
quietly seated but a few minutes, before I was in- 
terrupted by the appearance of Sir Clement Wil- 
loughby. 

I started; and would have left the arbour, but 
he prevented me. Indeed, I am almost certain be 
had heard in the house where I was, as it is not other- 
wise probable he would have strolled down the 
garden alone. 

Stop, stop, cried he, loveliest and most beloved 
of women, stop and hear me ! 

Then, making me keep my place, he sat down by 
me, and would have taken my hand ; but I drew it 
back, and said I could not stay. 

Can you, then, cried he, refuse me the smallest 
gratification, though, but yesterday I almost suffer- 
ed martyrdom for the pleasure of seeing you ? 

Martyrdom ! Sir Clement. 

Yes, beauteous insensible! martyrdom: for did I 
not compel myself to be immured in a carriage, 
the tedious length of a whole morning, with the 
three most fatiguing women in England ? 

Upon my word, the ladies are extremely obliged 
to you. 

Oh, returned he^ they have, every one of them, 
80 copious a share of their own personal esteem, 
that they have no right to repine at the failure of it 
In the world ; and, indeed, tney will themselves be 
the last to discover it. 

How little, cried I, are those ladies aware of such 
severity from you ! 

They are guarded, answered he, so happily and 
80 securely by their own conceit, that they are not 
aware of it from any body. Oh, Miss Anville, to' 
be torn away from you^ in order to be shut up with 

s2 
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ihemj-^s there a human being, excqpt your cnid 
self) could forbear to pity me? 

I believe, Sir Clement, however hardly you may 
choose to judge of them, your situation, by the 
world in general, would rather have been envied 
than pitied. 

The world in general, answered he, has the same 
opinion of them that I have myself: Mrs. Beaumont 
is every where laughed at, Lady Louisa ridiculed, 
and Mrs. Selwyn hated. 

Good God, Sir Clement, what cruel strength of 
words do you use ! 

it is you, my angel, are to blame, since your per- 
fections have rendered their faults so glaring. I 
protest to you, during our whole ride, I thought 
the carriage drawn by snails. The absurd pride of 
Mrs, Beaumont, and the respect she exacts, are at 
once insufferable and stupifying ; had I never be- 
fore been in her company, I should have concluded 
that this had been her first airing from the herald's 
office, — ^nd wished her nothing worse, than that it 
might also be the last. I assure you, that but for 
gaining the freedom of her house, I would fly her as 
I would plague, pestilence, and famine. Mrs. Sel- 
wyn, indeed, afforded some relief from this forma- 
lity, but the unbounded license of her tongue-** 

O, Sir Clement, do you object to that ? 

Yes, my sweet repros^cher, in a woman I do; in a 
woman I think it intolerable. She has wit, I ac- 
knowledge, and more understanding than half her 
sex»put together ; but she keeps alive a perpetual 
Expectation of satire, that spreads a general uneasi- 
ness among all who are in her presence; and she 
talks so much, that even the best things she says 
weary the attention. As to the little Louisa, 'tis 
such a pretty piece of languor, that *tis almost cruel 
to speak rationally about her,— else I should say, she 
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is a mere CQpipound of aBSsctation, impertinence, 
and airs. 

I am quite amazed, said I, that, with such opi* 
nions, you can behave to them aJl with so much 
attention and civility. 

Civility ! my angel, — ^why I could worship, could 
adore them, only to procure myself a moment of 
your conversation ! Have you not seen me pay my 
court to the gross Captain Mirvan, and the virago 
Madame Duval ? Were it possible that a creature 
so horrid could be formed, as to partake of the 
worst qualities of all these characters, — a creature, 
who should have the haughtiness of Mrs. Beaumont, 
the brutality of Captain Mirvan, the self-conceit of 
Mrs. Selwyn, the affectation of Lady Louisa, and 
the vulgarity of Madame Duval, — even to such a 
monster as that I would pay homage, and pour forth 
adulation, only to obtain one word, one lopk from 
my adored Miss Anville ! 

Sir Clement, said I, you are greatly mistaken, if 
you suppose this duplicity of character recommends 
you to my good opinion. But I must take this op- 
portunity of begging you never more to talk to me 
in this strain. 

Oh, Miss Anville, your reproofs, your coldness, 
pierce me to the soul ! look upon me with less ri- 
gour, and make me what you please ; — -you shall 
govern and direct all my actions, — ^you snail new- 
form, new-model me : — 1 will not have even a wish 
but of your suggestion ; only deign to look upon me 
with pity — if not with favour ! 

Suffer me, Sir, said I, very gravely, to make use 
of this occasion to put a final conclusion to such ex*^ 
pressions« I entreat you never again to address me 
in a language so flighty and so unwelcome. You 
have already given me great uneasiness ; and I must 
frankly assure you, that if you do not desire to 

s 3 
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banish me from wherever you are, you wiQ adopt a 
very different style and conduct in future. 

I then rose, and was going, but he flung himsdf 
at my feet to prevent me, exclaiming, in a most 
passionate manner. Good God! Miss Anville, what, 
do you say ! — is it, can it be possible, that, so un* 
moved, that, with such petrifying indifference, you 
can tear from me even the remotest hope ! 

I know not. Sir, said I, endeavouring to disengage 
myself from him, what hope you mean, but 1 am 
sure that I never intended to give you any. 

You distract me, cried he ; I cannot endure such 
scorn; — I beseech you to have sohie moderation 
in yjour cruelty, lest you make me desperate : — say, 
then, that you ,pity me, — O fairest Inexorable i 
loveliest tyrant ! — say, tell me, at least, that you 
pity me ! 

Just then, who should come in sight, as if intend- 
ing to pass by the arbour, but Lord Orville ! Good. 
Heaven, how did I start ! and he, the moment he 
saw me, turned pale, and was hastily retiring : — but 
I called out, Lord Orville ! — Sir Clement, release 
me— let go my hand ! 

Sir Clement, in some confusion, suddenly rose, 
but still grasped my hand. Lord Orville, who had 
turned back, was again walking away: but, still 
struggling to disengage myself, I called out. Pray, 
pray, my Lord, don't go! — Sir Clement, I insist 
upon your releasing me ! 

Lord Orville then, hastily approaching us, said, 
with great spirit. Sir Clement, you cannot wish to 
dtetain Miss Anville by force ! 

Neither, my Lord, cried Sir Clement proudly, do 
I request the honour of your Lordship's interference. 

However, he let go my hand, and I immediately 
tan into the house. 

I was now frightened to death, lest Sir Clement's 
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mortified pride should provoke him to affiront Lord 
Orville ; I therefbre ran hastily to Mrs. Selwyn, and 
entreated her, in a manner hardly to be understood, 
to walk towards the arbour. She asked no questions, 
for she is quick as lightning in taking a hint, but in- 
stantly hastened into the garden. 

Imagine, my dear Sir, how wretched I must be 
till I saw her return 1 scarce could I restrain myself 
from running back : however, I checked my impa- 
tience, and waited, though in agonies, till she came. 

And now, my dear Sir, I have a conversation to 
write, the most interesting to me that I overheard. 
The comments and questions with which Mrs. SeU 
wyn interrupted her account I shall not mention ; 
for they are such as you may very easily suppose. 

Lord Orville and Sir Clement were botti seated 
very quietly in the arbour : and Mrs. Selwyn stand- 
ing still, as soon as she was within a few yards of 
theni, heard Sir Clement say, Your question, my 
Lord, alarms me, and I can by no means answer it, 
unless you will allow me to propose another. 

Undoubtedly, Sir. 

You ask me, my Lord, what are my intentions ? 
— -I should be very happy to be satisfied as to your 
Lordship's. 

I have never. Sir, professed any. 

Here they were both, for a few moments, silent ; 
and then Sir Clement said, To what, my Lord, must 
I then impute your desire of knowing mine ? 

To an unaffected interest in Miss Anville's wel- 
fare. 

Such an interest, said Sir Clement, drily, is indeed 
very generous ; but, except in a father, — a brother, 
or a lover — 

Sir Clement, interrupted his Lordship, I know 
your inference ; and I acknowledge I have not the 
right of inquiry which any of those three titles be- 
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Stow; and yet I confess the warmest wishes to 
serve her and see her happy. Will you, then, ex- 
cuse me, if I take the liberty to repeat my question? 

Yes, if your Lordship will excuse my repeating, 
that I think it a rather extraordinary one. 

It may be so, said Lord Orville ; but this young 
lady seems to be peculiarly situated ; she is very 
young, very inexperienced, yet appears to be left 
totally to her own direction. She does not, I believe, 
see the dangers to which she is exposed, and I will 
own to you, I feel a strong desire to point them ont. 

I don't rightly understand your Lordship, — but I 
think you cannot mean to prejudice her against me? 

Her sentiments of you. Sir, are as much unknown 
to me, as your intentions towards her. Perhaps, 
were I acquainted with either, my officiousness 
might be at an end ; but I presume not to ask upon 
what terms 

Here he stopped : and Sir Clement said, You 
know, my Lord, I am not given to despair ; I am by 
no means such a puppy as to tell you I am upon 
sure ground; however, perseverance — 

You are then determined to persevere ? 

I am, my Lord* 

Pardon me, then, Sir Clement, if I speak to you 
with freedom. This young lady, though she seems 
alone, and, in some measure, unprotected, is not en- 
tirely without friends ; she has been extremely well 
educated, and accustomed to good company ; she 
ha» a natural love of virtue, and a mind that might 
adorn any station, however exalted : is such a young 
lady. Sir Clement, a proper object to trifle with? 
— for your principles, excuse me, Sir, are well 
known. 

As to that, my Lord, let Miss Anvill&look to her- 
self; she has an excellent understanding, and needs 
no counsellor. 
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Her understanding is indeed excellent ; but she 
IS too young for suspicion, and has an artlessness of 
disposition I never saw equalled. 

My Lord, cried Sir Clement, warmly, your 
praises make me doubt your disinterestedness, and 
there exists not the man, whom I would so unwil- 
lingly have for a rival as yourself. Btit you must 
give me leave to say, you have greatly deceived me 
m regard to this affair. 

How so, Sir? cried Lord Orville, with equal 
warmth. 

You were pleased, my Lord, answered Sir Cle- 
ment, upon our first conversation concerning thhi 
young lady, to speak of her in terms by no means 
suited to your present encomiums ; you said she wa^ 
a poor J weak, ignorant girl, and I had great reason 
to believe you had a most contemptuous opinion of 
her. 

It is very true, said Lord Orville, that I did not, 
at our first acquaintance, do justice to the merits of 
Miss Anville : but I knew not then how new she 
was to the world; at present, however, I am con- 
vinced, that whatever might appear strange in her 
behaviour, was simply the eftect of inexperience^ 
timidity, and a retired education ; for I find her in- 
formed, sensible, and intelligent. She is not, in- 
deed, like most modem young ladies, to be known 
in Ii2l\{ an hour : her modest worth, and fearful ex- 
cellence, require both time and encouragement to 
show themselves. She does not, beautiful as she is^ 
seize the soul by surprise, but, with more dangerous 
fascination, she steals it almost imperceptibly. 

Enough, my Lord, cried Sir Clement, your soli- 
citude for her welfare is now sufficiently explained. 

My friendship and esteem, returned Lord Orville, 
I do not wish to disguise ; but assure yourself, Sir 
Clement, I should not have troubled ^©m upon this 
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subject, had Miss Anville and I ever conversed but 
as friends. However, since you do not choose to 
avow your intentions, we must drop the subject 

Mv intentions, cried he, I will frankly own, are 
hardly known to myself. I think Miss Anville the 
loveliest of her sex ; and, were I a marrying man, 
her, of all the wdmen I have seen, I would fix upon 
for a wife : but I believe that not even the philoso- 
phy of your Lordship would recommend me to a 
connection of that sort with a girl of obscure birth, 
whose only dowry is her beauty, and who is evi- 
dently in a state of dependency. 

Sir Clement, cried Lord Orville, with some heat, 
wc will discuss this point no further ; we are both 
free agents, and must act for ourselves. 

Here Mrs. Selwyn, fearing a surprise, and finding 
my apprehensions of danger were groundless, re- 
tired hastily into another walk, and soon after came 
to give me this account. 

Good Heaven, what a man is this Sir Clement! so 
designing, though so easy ! so deliberately artful, 
though so fiighty ! Greatly, however, is he mistaken, 
all confident as he seems; for the girl, obscure, poor, 
dependent as she is, far from wishing the honour of 
his alliance, would not only now, but always have 
rejected it. 

As to Lord Orville,~but I will not trust my pen 
to mention him, — tell me, my dear Sir, what you 
think of him ?— tell me if he is not the noblest of 
men ? — and if you can either wonder at, or blame 
my admiration ? 

The idea of being seen immediately by either 
party, af^er so singular a conversation, was both 
awkward and distressing to me ; but I was obliged 
to appear at dinner. Sir Clement, I saw, was absent 
and uneasy ; he watched me, he watched Lord Or- 
ville, and was evidently disturbed in his mind* 
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Whenevpr he spoke to me, I turned from him with 
undisguised disdain, for I am too much irritated 
against him, to bear with his ill-meant assiduities 
any longer. 

But, not once, — not a moment, did I dare meet 
the eyes of Lord Orville ! All cbnsciausness myself, 
I dreaded his penetration, and directed mine evexy 
way but towards his. The rest of the day I never 
quitted Mrs. Selwyn. 

Adieu, my dear Sir : to-morrow I expect your 
directions, whether I am to return to Berry-Hill, or 
once more to visit London. 
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BYELINA IN CONTINUATION. 

Oct. 6th. . 

And now, my dearest Sir, if the perturbation of my 
spirits will allow me, I will finish my last letter 
from Clifton-HiU. 

This morning though I did not go down stairs 
early, Lord Orville was the only person in the par- 
lour when I entered it. I felt no small confusion at 
seeing him alone, after having so long and success- 
fully avoided such a meeting. As soon as the usual 
compliments were over, I would have left the room, 
but he stopped me by saying, If I disturb you. Miss 
Anville, I am gone. 

My Lord, said I, rather embarrassed, > did not 
mean to stay. 

I flattered myself, cried he, I should have had a 
moment's conversation with you. 

I then turned back ; and he seemed himself iii 
some perplexity : but, aft^er a short pause. You are 
very good^ said he, to indulge xoy request ; I l»v« 
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indeed, for some tltne past, most ardently desired an 
opportunity of speaking to you. 

Again he paused ; but I said nothing, so he we^ 
on. 

You allowed me, Madam, a few days since, you 
allowed me to lay claim to your friendship, — to in- 
terest myself in your afiairs, — ^to call you by the 
aifectionate title of sister;— and the honour you 
did 9ie, no man could have been more sensible of; 
I am Ignorant, therefore, how I have been so un- 
fortunate B» to forfeit it : — but, at present, all is 
changed! you fly me,-^your averted eye shuns 
to meet mine, and you sedulously avoid my conver- 
sation. 

I was extremely disconcerted at this grave, and 
but too just accusation, and I am sure 1 must look 
very simple ; — but I made no answer. 

You will not, I hope, continued he, condemn me 
unheard ; if there is any thing I have done,— or any 
thing I have neglected, tell me, I beseech you, whati 
and It shall be the whole study of my thoughts how 
to deserve your pardon. 

Oh, my Lord, cried I, penetrated at once with 
shame and gratitude, your too, too great politeness 
oppresses me ! — you have don6 nothing, — I have 
never dreamt of offence ; — if there is any pardon 
to be asked it is rather for me, than for you to ask it* 

Ypu are all sweetness and condescension ! cried be^ 
and I flatter myself you vi/ill again allow me to claim 
those titles which I find myself so unable to forgo. 
Yet, occupied as I am, with an idea that gives 
me the greatest uneasiness, I hope you will not 
think me impertinent, if I still solicit, still entreat, ] 
nay implore you to te^l me, to what cause your late | 
Suddei;!, and to me most painful, reserve was owing? ' 

Indeed, my Lord, said I, stammering, I don'i, ^ 

rl caa't,-<-ipdeed, my Lord, — * 

[ 
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X am sorry to distress you, said he, and ashamed 
to be so urgent, — yet I know not how to be satis*" 
fied while in ignorance, — and the time when the 
change happened, makes me apprehend, — may I^ 
Miss Anville, tell you what it .makes me apprehend? 

Certainly, my Lord. 

Tell me, then, — and pardon a questipn most es« 
sentially important to me ! — Had, or had not. Sir 
Clement Willoughby any share in causing your iiir 
quietude ? 

No, my Lord, answered I, with firmness, none in 
the world. 

A thousand, thousand thanks! cried he, you have 
relieved me from a weight of conjecture which I 
supported very painfully. But one thing more : it 
it, in any measure, to Sir Clement that I may attri- 
bute the alteration in your behaviour to myselfy 
which I could not but observe, began the very day 
after his. arrival at the Hot-wells ? 

To Sir Clement, my Lord, said I, attribute no- 
thing. He is the last man in the world who would 
have any influence over my conduct. 

And will you, then, restore me to that share of 
confidence and favour with which you honoured me 
before he came ? 

Just then, to my great relief, — for I knew not 
what to say,! — ^Mrs. Beaumont opened the door, and 
in a few minutes we went to breakfast. 

Lord Orville was all gaiety; never did I see him 
more lively or more agreeable. Very soon aflter) 
Sir Clement Willoughby called, to pay his respects, 
he said, to Mrs. Beaumont. I then came to my 
own room, where, indulging my reflections, which 
now soothed and now alarmed me, I remained very 
quietly, till I received your most kind letter. 

Oh Sir, how sweet are the prayers you offer for 
your Evelina ! how grateful to her are the blessings 

VOU KXXIX. T 
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you pour upon her head! — You commit me to my ¥ t^ 
parent, — Ah, Guardian, Friend, Protector of my 
youth, — ^by whom my helpless infancy was cherish- 
ed, my mind formed, my very life preserved, — you 
are the Parent my heart acknowledges, and to you 
do I vow eternal duty, gratitude, and affection! 

I look forward to the approaching interview with 
more fear than hope ; but, important as is this sub^ 
ject, I am just now wholly engrossed with another, 
which I must hasten to communicate. 

I immediately acquainted Mrs, Selwyn with the 
purport of your letter. She was charmed to find 
your opinion agreed with her own, and settled that 
we should go to town to-morrow morning : and a 
chaise is actually ordered to be here by one o'clock^ 

She then desired me to pack up my clothes; and 
said she must go herself to make speeches and teUlies 
to Mrs, Beaumont. 

When I went down stairs to dinner, Lord Orville, 
who was still in excellent spirits, reproached me for 
secluding myself so much from the company. He 
sat next me, — ^he would sit next me, — at table; and 
he might, I am sure, repeat what he once said of me 
before, thai he almost exhausted himself in fruitless 
endeavours to entertainme ;^-^for, indeed, I was not to 
be entertained: I was totally spiritless and dejected; 
the idea of the approaching meeting, — and Oh, Sir, 
the idea of the approaching parting, — ^gave a heavi- 
ness to my heart that I could neither conquer nor 
repress. I even regretted the half explanation that 
had passed, and wished Lord Orville had supported 
his own reserve, and suffered me to support mine. 

However, when, during dinner, Mrs. Beaumont 
spoke of our journey, my gravity was no longer sin« 
gular ; a cloud instantly overspread the countenance 
of Lord Orville, and he became newrly as thoughtful 
ftnd 83 silent as myself 
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We all went together to the drawing-room. Af- 
ter a short and unentertaining conversation, Mrs« 
Selwyn said she must prepare for her journey, and 
begged me to see for some books she had left in the 
parlour. 

And here, w^ile I was looking for them, I wad 
followed by Lord Orville. He shut the door after 
he came in, and, approaching me with a look of 
anxiety, said, Is this true, Miss Anville, are you 
going? 

I believe so, ray Lord^ said I, still looking for the 
books. 

So suddenly, so unexpectedly must I lose you ? 

No great loss, my Lord, cried I, endeavouring 
to speak cheerfully. 

Is it possible, said he gravely, Miss Anville can 
doubt my sincerity ? 

I can't imagine, cried I, what Mrs. Selwyn has 
done with these books. 

Would to Heaven, continued he, I might flatter 
myself you would allow me to prove it ! 

I must run up stairs, cried I, greatly confused, 
and ask what she has done with them. 

You are going, then, cried he, taking my hand, 
and you give me not the smallest hope of your re- 
turn ! — will you not, then, my too lovely friend !— 
will you not, at least, teach me, with fortitude like 
your own, to support your absence? 

My Lord, cried I, endeavouring to disengage my 
hand, pray let me go ! 

I will, cried he, to my inexpressible confusion, 
dropping on one knee, if you wish to leave me ! 

Oh, my Lord, exclaimed I, rise, I beseech you, 
rise ! — such a posture to me ! — surely your Lotd- 
ship is not so cruel as to mock me ! 

Mock you 1 repeated he earnestly, no, T revere 
you ! I esteem and I admire you above all human 
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beings J you are the friend to whom my soul is at- 
tached as to its better half! you are the most ami- 
able) the most perfect of women ! and you are dearer 
to me thaa language has the power of telling. 

lattempt not to describe my sensations at that 
moment ; I scarce breathed ; I doubted if I existed, ! 
-7-the blood forsook my cheeks, and my feet re- 
fused to sustain me : Lord Orville, hastily rising) 
supported me to a chair, upon which I sunk, almost 
lifeless. 

For a few minutes, we neither of us spoke ; and 
then, seeing me recover, Lord Orville, though in 
terms hardly articulate, entreated my pardon for his 
abruptness. The moment my strength returned, I 
attempted to rise, but he would not permit me. 

I cannot write the scene that followed, though 
every word is engraven on my heart ; but his pro- 
testations, his expressions, were too flattering for 
repetition : nor would he, in spite of my repeated 
efforts to leave him, suffer me to escape ;— in short, 
my dear Sir, I was not proof against his solicitations 
-—and he drew from me the most sacred secret of 
my heart ! 

I know not how long we were together; but Lord 
Orville was upon his knees, when the door was 
opened by Mrs. Selwyn! — To tell you. Sir, the 
shame with which I was overwhelmed, would be 
impossible ; — ^I snatched my hand from Lord Or- 
ville, — he, too, statted and rose, and Mrs. Selwyn, 
for some instants, stood facing us both in silence. 

At last. My Lord, said she, sarcastically, have 
you been so good as to help Miss Anville to look 
for my books ? 

•Yes, Madam, answered he, attempting to rally, 
and I hope we shall soon be able to find them. 

Your Lordship is extremely kind, said she, drily, 
but I can by no means consent to take up any more 
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of your time. Theii looking on the window^seat 
she presently found the books, and added, Come, 
here are just three, and so, like the servants in the 
Drummer, this important a£^r may give employ- 
ment to us all. She then presented one of them to 
Lord Orville, another to me, and taking a third her- 
self, with a most provoking look, she lefl the room* 

I would instantly have followed her ; but Lord 
Orville, who could not help laughing, begged me to 
stay a minute, as he had many important matters 
to discuss. 

No, indeed, my.Lord, I cannot,— perhaps I have 
already staid too* long. 

Does Miss Anville so soon repent her good- 
ness ? 

I scarce know what I do, my Lord,-^I am quite 
bewildered ! 

One hour's conversation, cried he, will, I hope, 
compose your spirits, and confirm my happiness. 
When, then, may I hope to see you alone ?— ^hall 
you walk in the garden to-morrow before breaks 
fast? 

No, no, my Lord; you must not, a second time, 
reproach me with making an afipointment. 

Do you then, said he, laughing, reserve that ho* 
nour only for Mr. Macartney ? 

Mr. Macartney, said I, is poor^ and thinks him*- 
self obliged to me ; otherwise- 
Poverty, cried he, I will not plead; but, if being 
obliged to yoahas any weight, who shall dispute my 
title to an appointment? 

My Lord, I can stay no longer, — Mrs* Selwyn 
will lose all patience. 

Deprive her not of the pleasure of her conjee^ 
turesy — but tell me, are you under Mrs* Selwyn*i 
care? 

Odly for the present, my Lord. 

t3 
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Not a few are the questions I have to aak 
Mbs Anville : among them, the most important is, 
whether she depends wholly on herself, or whether 
there is any other persoa for whose interest I must 
solicit ? 

I hardly know, my Lord, I hardly know myself 
to whom I most belong. 

Suffer, suffer roe, then, cried he,' with warmth, 
to hasten the time when that shall no longer admit 
a doubt ! — ^when your grateful Orville may call you 
all his own ! 

At length, but with difficulty, I broke from him* 
I went, however, to my own room, for I was too 
much agitated to follow Mrs. Selwyn. Good God, 
my dear Sir, what a scene ! surely the meeting for 
wnich I shall prepare to-morrow cannot so greatly 
affect me ! To be loved by Lord Orville, — to be the 
honoured choice of his noble heart, — my happiness 
seemed too infinite to be borne, and I wept, even 
bitterly I wept, from the excess of joy which over- 
powered me. 

In this state of almost painful felicity I continued 
till I was summoned to tea. When I re-entered the 
drawing-room,. I rejoiced much to find it full of 
company, as the confusion with which I met Lord 
Orville was rendered the less observable. 

Immediately after tea, most of the company play- 
ed at cards, — and then — till supper time, Lord Or- 
ville devoted himself wholly to me. 

He saw that my eyes were red, and would not let 
me rest till he had made me confess the cause ;.aQd 
when, though most reluctantly, I had acknowledged 
my weakness, I could with difficulty refrain from 
weeping again at the gratitude he expressed* 

He earnestly desired to know if my journey could 
not be postponed ! and, when I said No, entreated 
permission to attend me to town. 
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Oh, my Lord, cried I, what a request ! 

The sooner^ answered he, I mak^ my devotion to 
you in public, the sooner I may expect from your^ 
delicacy, you wlil convince the world you encou- 
rage no niere danglers. 

You t^ach me, then, my Lord, the inference I 
might expect, if I complied. 

And can you wonder I should seek to hasten the 
happy time, when no scruples, no discretion will 
demand our separation ? and when the most puncti- 
lious delicacy will rather promote, than oppose, my 
happiness in attending you ? 

To this I was silent, and he re-ur^ed his request. 

My Lord, s^id I, you ask what I have no power 
to grant. This journey will deprive me of all right 
to act for myself. 

What does Miss Anville mean ? 

I cannot now explain myself; indeed, if' I could, 
the task would be both pamful and tedious. 

O, Miss Anville, cried he, when may I hope to 
date the period of this mystery? when flatter my- 
self that my promised friend will indeed honour me 
with her confidence ? 

My Lord, said I, I mean not to affect any nay* 
Btery, — ^but my affairs are so circumstanced, that a 
long and most unhappy story can alone explain 
them. However, if a short suspense will give your 
Lordship any uneasiness, — 

My beloved Miss Anville, cried he, eagerly, par- 
don my impatience! — You shall tell me nothing you 
ifould wish to conceal, I will wait your own time for 
information, and trust to your goodnes for its speed. 
. Th^re is nothing, my Lord, I wish to concea},-^ 
;o postpone an explanation is all I desire. 

He then requested,, that, since I would not alloin 
dm to accompany me to town, I would permit hia 
write to me, and promise to answer his letters* 



A sudden recollection of the two letters which 
had already passed between us occurring to me, I 
hastily answered, No indeed, my Lord ! 

I am extremely sorry, said he gravely, that yoa 
think me too presumptuous. I must own I had flat- 
tered myself, that to soften the inquietude of an ab- 
sence, which seems attended by so many inexpli- 
cable circumstances, would. not have been to incur 
your displeasure. 

This seriousness hurt me \ and I could not for- 
bear saying. Can you indeed desire, my Lord, that I 
should, a second time, expose myself by an un- 
guarded readiness, to write to you ? 
' ji second time I unguarded readiness ! repeated he; 
you amaze me ! 

Has your Lordship then quite forgot the foolish 
letter I was so imprudent as to send you when in 
town? 

I have not the least idea^ cried he, of what you 
mean. 

Why then, my Lord, said I, we had better let the 
subject drop. « 

Impossible ! cried he, I Cannot rest Without an 
explanation! 

And then, he obliged me to speak very openly of 
both the letters : but, my dear Sir, imagine my sur- 
prise, when he assured me, in the most solemn man- 
ner, that, far from having ever written me a single 
line, he had never received, seen, or heard of my 
letter ? 

This subject, which caused mutual astonishment 
and perplexity to us both, entirely engrossed us foi 
the rest of the evening ; and he made me promise t( 
show him the letter I had received in his name to 
morrow morning, that we might endeavour to dis 
cover the author. 
After supper, the conversation became general 
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id now, my dearest Sir, may I hot call for yonr 
ratulations upon the events of this day ? a day 
• to be recollected by me but with the most . 
ifuljoy! I know how much you are inclined to 
: well of Lord Orville ; I cannot, therefore, ap- 
3nd that my frankness to him will displease 
Perhaps the time is not very distant, whea 
Evelina's choice may receive the sanction of. 
>est friend's judgement and approbation, which 
s now all she has to wish ! 
regard to the change in my situation which 
first take place, surely I cannot be blamed for 
has passed! the partiality of Lord Orville must 
»nly reflect honour upon me> but upon all to 
n I do, or may belong. r 

lieu, most dear Sir, I will write again when I 
e at London, 



LETTER LXXVIL 

EVELINA IN CONTINUATION. 

Clifton, Oct 7th. 

will see, my dear Sir, that I was mistaken in 
osing I should write no more from this plaoe^ 
e my residence now i^eems more uncertain than 

lis morning, during breakfast. Lord Orville 
an opportunity to beg me, in a low voice, to 
J him a moment'^ conversation before I left 
on : May I hope, added he, that you will stroll 
the garden after breakfast ? 
made no answer, bi\t I believe my looks gave 
enial: for, indeed, I much wished to be satisfied 
erning the letter. The moment, therefore, that 
lid quit the parlour, I ran up stairs for my ca^ 
; but before I reached my room, Mrs. Selwyn 
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called aflef tue, tf yoa are going to tralk, Miss An* 
ville, be so good as to bid Jenny bring down mjr 
hat, and Til accompany you. 

Very much disconcerted^ I turned into the draw- 
ing-room, without making any answer, and there I 
hoped to wait unseen, till she had otherwise disposed 
of herself. But, in a few minutes, the door opened^ 
and Sir Clement Willoughby entered. 

Starting at the sight of him, in rising hastily, I let 
dtop the letter which I had brought for Lord Or* 
Ville's inspection, and, before I could recover it, Sit 
Clement, springing forward, had it in his hand. He 
tras just presenting it to me, and, at the same time, 
inquiring after my health, when the signature caught 
his eye, and he read aloud " Orville/' 

I endeavoured eagerly to snatch It from him, but 
he would not permit me ; and, holding it fast, in a 
passionate manner exclaimed. Good God, Miss Ad* 
ville, is it possible you can value such a letter as this? 
The question surprised and confounded me, and I 
was too much ashamed to answer him ; but, finding 
he made an attempt to secure it, I prevented hini) 
and vehemently demanded him to return it. 

Tell me first, said he, holding it above my reacb, 
tell me if you have since received any more letters 
from the same person ? 
No, indeed, cried I, never ! 
And will you also, sweetest of women, promise 
that you never will receive any more ? Say that, and 
you will make me the happiest of men. 

Sir Clement, cried I, greatly confused, pray give 
tae the letter. 

And will you not first satisfy my doubts? — ^will 
you not relieve me from the torture of the most dis- 
tracting suspense ?-^tell me but that the detested 
Orville has written to you no more ! 

Sir Clement, cried h ^i^g^^ly, you have no nf ht 
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toinake any conditions^ — so pray givte me the letter 
directly. 

Why such solicitude about this hateful letter ? 
can it possibly deserve your eagerness ? tell me, 
mth truth, with sincerity tell me, does it really 
merit the least anxiety ? 

No matter, Sir, cried I, in great perplexity, the 
letter is mine, and therefore.— 

I must conclude, then, said be, that the letter dci^ 
serves your utmost contempt, — but that the name 
of Orville is sufficient to make you prize it. 
• Sir Clement, cried J, colouring, you are auite-«» 
you are very much — the letter is not— . 

O, Miss Anville, cried he, you blush! — you 
stammer ! — Great Heaven ! it is then all as I feared I 

I know not, cried I, half-frightened, what you 
mean ; but I beseech you to give me the letter, and 
to compose yourself. 

The letter, cried he, gnashing his teeth, you shall 
never see more ! You ought to have burnt it tha 
moment you had read it ! And in an instant be tore 
it into a thousand pieces. 

Alarmed at a fury so indecently outrageous, I 
would have run out of the room ; but he caught 
hold of my gown, and cried. Not yet, not yet must 
you go ! 1 am but half-mad yet, and you must stay 
to finish your work. Tell me, theremre, does Or' 
ville know your fatal partiality ?j — Sayyesy added he^ 
trembling with passion, and I will fly you for ever ( 

For Heaven's sake, Sir Clement, cried I, release 
me !-*-ifyoudo not, you will force me to call forbelp» 

Call tnen, cried he, inexorable and most unfeeU 
tng girl ; call, if you please, and bid all the world 
witness your triumph ; but could ten worlds obey 
your pall, I would not part from you tjjl you had 
ansvrered me. Tell me, then^ does OrviUe kno^ 
you love him ? 
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At any other timey an inquiry so gross wooU 
Iiave ^ven me inexpressible confusion ; but now, 
the wildness of his manner terrified me» and I only 
said. Whatever you wish to know, Sir Clement, I 
will tell you another time ; but for the presenti oi- 
treat you to let me go ! 

Enough, cried he, I understand you !»-the art of 
Orville has prevailed ;— cold, inanimate, phlegmatic 
•as he is, you have rendered him the most envied of 
men ! — One thing more, and I have done : — Will 
he marry you ? 

What a question ! my cheeks flowed with ind^- 
nation, and I felt too proud to make any answer. 

I see, I see how it is, cried he, after a short pause, 
^d I find I am undone for ever ! Then, letting lode 
my gown, he put his hand to his forehead, and 
walked up and down the room in a hasty and agi- 
tated manner. 

Though now at liberty to ^o, I had not the cou- 
rage to leave him : for his evident distress excited 
all my compassion. And this was our situatioD, 
when Lady Louisia, Mr. Coverley, and Mrs. Beau- 
mont entered the room. 

Sir Clement Willoughby, said the latteri I b^ 
pardon for making you wait so long, but — 

She had not time for another word ; Sir Clement, 
too much disordered to know or care what he did, 
snatched up his hat, and brushing hastily past her, 
flew down stairs, and out of the house. 

And with him went my sincerest pity, though I 
earnestly hope I shall see him no more. But what, 
my dear Sir, am I to conclude from his strjmge 
speeches concerning the letter ? Does it not seem 
as if he was himself the author of it ? How else 
should he be so well acquainted with the contempt 
It merits ? Neither do I know another human being 
\i'ho could serve any interest by such a deception. 
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I remember too, that just as I had given my own 
letter to the maid, Sir Clement came into the shop : 
probably he prevailed upon her, by some bribery, 
to give it to him; and afterwards, bv the same 
means, to deliver to me an answer of his own writ- 
ing. Indeed I can in no other manner account for 
this afiair. Oh, Sir Clement, were you not yourself 
unhappy, I know not how I could pardon an artifice 
that has caused me so much uneasiness ! 

His abrupt departure occasioned a kind of general 
consternation. 

Very extraordinary behaviour this ! cried Mrs. 
Beaumont. 

Egad, said Mr. Coverley, the baronet has a mind 
to tip us a touch of the heroics this morning ! 

I declare, cried Lady Louisa, I never saw any 
thing so monstrous in my life ! it*s quite abomi- 
nable ; — I fancy the man's mad ;— I'm sure he has 
given me a shocking fright. 

Soon after, Mrs. Selwyn came up stairs with Lord 
Merton. The former, advancing hastily to me, said. 
Miss Anville, have you an almanack? 

I ! — No, Madam. 

Who has one, then ? 

Egad, cried Mr. Coverley, I never bought one 
in my life ; it would make me quite melancholy to 
have such a time-keeper in my pocket. I would 
as soon walk all day before an hour-glass. 

You are in the right, said Mrs. Selwyn, not to 
watch time, lest you should be betrayed, unawares^ 
into reflecting how you employ it. 

Egad, Madam, cried he, if Time thought no more 
of me than I do of Time, I believe I should bid de- 
fiance, for one while, to old age and wrinkles ; for 
deuce take me, if ever I think about it at all. 

Pray, Mr. Coverley, said Mrs. Selwyn, why do 
you think it necessary to tell me this so ofte ? 

VOL. XXXIX. V 
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Often? repeated he. Egad, Madam, I doa*t know 
why I said it now; but I'm sure I can*t recoiled 
that ever I owned as much before. 

Owned it before ! cried she. Why, my dear Sir, 
you own it all day long, for every word, every look, 
every action proclaims it. 

1 know not if he understood the full severity of 
her satire, but he only turned off with a laugh ; and 
she then applied to Mr. Lovel, and asked lif he had 
an almanack? 

Mr. Lovel, who always looks alarmed when she 
addresses him, with some hesitation answered, I as- 
sure you, Ma'am, I have no manner of antipathy to 
an almanack, — none in the least, — I assure you ; — 
I dare say 1 have four or five 

Four or five ! — pray, may I ask what use you 
make of so many ? 

Use ! — really, Ma'am, as to that, I don*t make 
any particular use of them ; but one must have 
them, to tell one the day of the month : I'm sure 
else I should never keep it in my head. 

And does your time pass so sraootlily unmarked, 
that without an almanack you could not distingui!^h 
one day from another? 

Really, Ma'am, cried he, colouring, I don't see 
any thing so very particular in having a few alma- 
nacks; other people have them, I believe, as well 
as me. 

Don t be offended, cried she, I have but made a 
little digression. All I want to know is, the state 
of the moon ; — ^for if it is at the fully I shall oe saved 
a world of conjectures, and know at once to what 
cause to attribute the inconsistencies I have wit- 
nessed this morning. In the first place, I heard 
Lord Orville excuse himself from going out, because, 
he had business of importance to transact at home ; 
— ^yet have I seen him sauntering idone in the 
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garden this half hour. Miss Anville, on the other 
hand, I invited to walk out with me; and, after 
seeking her every where round the house, I find 
her quietly seated in the drawing-room. And but a 
few minutes sincer Sir Clement Wtlloughby, with 
even more than his usual politeness, told me he was 
come to spend the morning here; — when, just now, 
I met him flying down stairs, as if pursued by the 
Furies ; and far from repeating his compliments, or 
making any excuse, he did not even answer a ques- 
tion I asked him, but rushed past me with the ra- 
pidity of a thief from a bailiff. 

I protest, said Mrs. Beaumont, I can*t think what 
he meant ; such rudeness, from a man of any family^ 
is quite incomprehensible. 

My Lord,cried Lady Louisa to Lord Merton, Do 
¥ou Know he did the same by me ? — I was just go- 
mg to ask him what was the matter; but he ran past 
me so quick, that I declare he quite dazzled my eyes. 
You can't think, my Lord, how he frightened me ; 
I dare say I look as pale— don't I Iook very pale^ 
my Lord? 

Your Ladyship, said Mr. Level, so well becomes 
the lilies tliat the roses might blush to see them- 
selves so excelled. 

Pray, Mr. Level, said Mrs. Selvryn, if the roses 
should blush, how would you find it out? 

Egad, cried Mr. Coveriey, I suppose they must 
blush, as the saying is^ like a blue dog, — ^for they 
are red already. 

Prithee, Jack, said Lord Merton, don't you pre- 
tend to talk about blushes, that never knew what 
they were in your life. 

My Lord, said Mrs. Selwyn, if experience alone 
can justify mentioning them, what an admirable 
treatise upon the subject noay we not expect from 
your Lordship ! 

u 2 
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O, pray. Ma'am, answered he> stick to Jack Co- 
verley,— he's your only man ; for my part, I confess 
I have a mortal aversion to arguments. 

fie, ray Lord, cried Mrs. Selwyn, a senator of 
the nation ! a member of the noblest parliament in 
the world ! — and yet neglect the art of oratory. 

. Why, Yaith, my Lord, said Mr. Lovel, I think, in 
general, your House is not much addicted to study; 
we of the Lower House have indubitably most appli- 
cation : and, if I did not speak before a superior 
power (bowing to Lord Merton) I should presume 
to add, we have likewise the most able sp^dcers. 

Mr. Lovel, said Mrs. Selwyn, you deserve im- 
mortality for that discovery ! But for this observa- 
tion, and the confession of Lord Merton, I protest 
I should have supposed that a peer of the realm, 
and an able logician, were synonymous terms. 

Lord Merton, turning upon his heel, asked Lady 
Louisa if she would take toe air before dinner ? 

Really, answered she, I don't know, I am afraid 
it's monstrous hot; besides (putting her hand to her 
forehead) I an't half well ; it's quite horrid to have 
such weak nerves! — the least thing in the world dis- 
composes me: I declare, that man's oddness has 
given me such a shock, — J don't know when I shall 
recover from it. But I'm a sad weak creature ; — 
don't you think I am, my Lord ? 

O, by no means, answered he, your Ladyship is 
merely delicate, — and devil take me if ever I had 
the least passion for an Amazon! 

1 have the honour to be quite of your Lordship's 
opinion, said Mr. Lovel, looking maliciously at 
Mrs. Selwyn ; for I have an insuperable aversion to 
strength, either of body or mind, in a female. 

'Faith, and so have I, said Mr. Coverley ; for egad, 
I'd as soon see a woman chop wood, as hear her 
chop logic. 
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So woiiUt every roan in his senses, said Lord Mer- 
ton : far a woman wants nothing to recommend her 
but beauty and good-nature; in every thing else she 
is either impertinent or unnatural. For my part, 
deuce take me if ever I wish to hear a word of sense 
from a woman as long as I live ! 

It has always been agreed, said Mrs. Selwyn, look- 
ing round her with the. utmost contempt, that no 
man ought to be. connected with a woman whose 
understanding is superior to his own. Now I very 
much fear, that to accommodate all this good com- 
pany, according to such a rule, would be utterly 
mipracticable, unless we should choose subjects 
from Swiff's hospital of idiots. 

How many enemies, my dear Sir, does this un- 
bounded severity excite ! Lord Merton, however, 
only whistlecl; Mr, Coverley sang; and Mr. Lovel, 
afler biting his lips some time, said, Ton honour, 
that lady— if she was not a lady,— I should be half 
tempted to observe, — that there is something, — in 
such severity, that is rather, I must say, — rather 
oddish. 

Just then a servant brought Lady Louisa a note 
Ujjon a waiter^ which is a ceremony always used to 
her Ladyship; and I took the opportunity of this 
interruption to the conversation to steal out of the 
room. 

I went immediately to the parlour, which I found 
quite empty ; for I did not dare walk in the garden 
after what Mrs. Selwyn had said. 

In a few minutes a servant announced Mc. Ma- 
cartney ; saying, as he entered the room, that h6 
would acquaint Lord Orville he was there 

Mr. Macartney rejoiced much at finding me alone. 
He told me he had taken the liberty to. inquire for 
Lord Orville, by way of pretext fpr coming to the 

house. 

u3 
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I then very eagerly inquired if he had Been his 
fiU;her. 

I have, Madam, said he, and the generous com- 
passion you have shown made me hasten to acquaint 
you, that, upon reading my unhappy mother s let- 
ter, he did not hesitate to acknowledge me. 

Good God, cried I, with no little emotion, how 
similar are our circumstances i And did he receive 
you kindly? 

I could not, Madam, expect that he would ; the 
cruel transaction, which obliged me to fly Paris, was 
recent in his memory. 

And, — have you seen the yoimg lady ? 

No, Madam, said he, mournfully, I was forbid her 
sight. 

Forbid her sight ! — and why ? 

Partly, perhaps, from prudence, — and partly from 
the remains of a resentment which will not easily 
subside. I only requested leave to acquaint her 
with my relationship, and be allowed to call her sis- 
ter ;— but it was denied me I You have no sister ^ said 
Sir John, you must forget her exisience. Hard and 
vain command! 

You have — ^you have a sister ! cried I, from an im- 
pulse of pity, which I could not repress; a sister who 
IS most warmly interested in your welfare, and who 
only wants opportunity to manifest her friendship 
and r^ard. 

Gracious Heaven i cried he, what does Miss An- 
ville mean ? 

Anvflle, said I, is not my real name ; Sir John 
Belmont is my &ther, he is yours, — and I am your 
sister !— »You see, therefore, the claim we mutually 
have to each other's re^d; we are not merely bound 
fay the ties of firiendsbip^ but by those of blood. I 
feel for you, already, aU the affection of a sister ; I 
felt it indeed before I knew I was one.— Why, my 
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dear brother, do you not speak ?-^--do you betttate 
to acknowledge me ? 

I am so lost in astonishment, cried he^ that I know 
not if I hear right ! — 

I have, then, found a brother, cried I, holding 
out my hand, and he will not own me 1 

Own you ! — Oh, Madam, cried he, accepting my 
aSered hand, is it indeed possible you can own me P 
— a poor, wretched adventurer ! who so lately had 
no support but from your generosity? — whom your 
benevolence snatched from utter destruction? — Can 
youy — Oh, Madam, can you, indeed, and without a 
blush, condescend to own such an outcast for a 
brother ? 

Oh, forbear, forbear, cried I; is this language pro- 
per for a sister ? are we not reciprocally bound to 
each other? — Will you*not suffer me to expect from 
you all the good offices in your power? — But tell 
me, where is our father at present ? 

At the Hot-wells, Madam ; he arrived there yes- 
terday morning. 

I would have proceeded with further questions, 
but the entrance of Lord Orville prevented me. The 
moment he saw us, he started, and would have re- 
treated ; but, drawing my hand from Mr. Macart- 
neys, I begged him to come in. 

For a few moments we were all silent, and, I be- 
lieve, all in equal confusion. Mr. Macartney, how- 
ever, recollecting himself, said, I hope your Lord- 
ship will forgive the liberty I have taken in making 
use of your name. 

Lord Orville, rather coldly, bowed, but said no- 
thing. 

^ain we were all silent, and then Mr. Macart* 
ney took leave. 

I fancy, said Lord Orville, when he was gonCi I 
have shortened Mr. Macartney's visit? 
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No, my Lord, not at all. 

I had presumed, said he, with some hesitation, I 
should have seen Miss Anville in the garden ; — but 
I knew not she was so much better engaged. 

Before I could answer, a servant came to tell rae 
the chaise was ready, and that Mrs. Selwyn was in- 
quiring for me. 

I will wait on her immediately, cried I, and away 
I was running ; but Lord Orville, stopping me, said, 
with great emotion, Is it thus. Miss ADville, yoa 
leave me ? 

My Lord, cried I, how can I help it ? — perhaps, 
Boon, some better opportunity may offer. 

Good Heaven ! cried he, do you indeed take me 
for a Stoic ! What better opportunity may I hope 
for? — is not the chaise come? — are you not going? 
have you even deigned to tell me whither ? 

My journey, my Lord, will now be deferred. Mr. 
Macartney has brought me intelligence which ren- 
ders it at present unnecessary. 

Mr. Macartney, said he gravely, seems to have 
great influence ; — yet he is a very young counsel- 
lor. 

Is it possible, my Lord, Mr. Macartney can give 
you the least uneasiness ? 

My dearest Miss Anville, said he, taking my 
hand, I see, and I adore the purity of your mind, 
superior as it is to all little arts, and all apprehen- 
sions of suspicion ; and I should do myself, as well 
as you, injustice, if I were capable of harbouring 
the smallest doubts of that goodness which makes 
you mine>' for ever : nevertheless, pardon me, if I 
own myself surprised, — nay, alarmed, at these fre- 
quent meetings with so young a man as Mr. Ma- 
cartney. 

My Lord, cried I, eager to clear myself, Mr. 
Macartney is my brother; 
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Your brother ! you amaze me ! — ^Wbat strange 
tfiystery, then,' makes his relationship a secret? 

Just then Mrs. Selwyn opened the door* O, 
you are here ! cried she : Pray, is my Lord so kmd 
as to assist you in preparing for your journey, or iti 
retarding it? 

I should be most happy, said Lord Orville smil- 
ing, if it were in my power to do the lalier, 

I then acquainted her with Mr. Macartney's com^ 
munication. 

She immediately ordered the chaise away : and 
then took me into her own room to consider what 
should be done. 

A few minutes sufficed to determine her ; and she 
wrote the following note. 

" To Sir John Belmont^ Bart. 

" Mrs. Selwyn presents her compliments to Sir 
John Belmont; and, if he is at leisure, will be glad 
to wait on him this morning, upon business otim- 
portancor" 

She then ordered her man to inquire at the pump- 
room for a direction; and went herself to Mrs. 
Beaumont to apologize for deferring her journey. 

A n answer was presently returnedi that he would 
be glad to sec her. 

She would have had me immediately accompany 
her to the Hot-wells ; but I entreated her to spare 
me the distress of so abrupt an introduetion, and to 
pave the way for my reception. She consented ra- 
ther reluctantly, and, attended only by her servant, 
Walked to the Wells, 

She was not absent two hours ; yet so miserttbly^ 
did time seem to linger, that I thought a thousand 
accidents had happened, and feared she would never 
return. I passed the whole time in my own room, 
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for I was too much agitated even to converse with 
Lord Orville. 

The instant that, from my window, T saw her re- 
turning, I flew down stairs, and met herin the garden. 

We both walked to the arbour. 

Her looks, in which disappointment and anger 
were expressed, presently announced to me the 
failure of her embassy. Finding that she did not 
speak, I asked her in a faultering voice, whether or 
not I had a father ? 

You haVe not, my dear ! said she abruptly. 

Very well, Mpdam, said I, with tolerable calm- 
ness, let the chaise then be ordered again ; — 1 will 
go to Berry- Uill ; — and there, I trust, 1 shall still 
find one ! 

It was some time ere she could give, or I could 
hear, the account of her visit ; and then she related 
it in a hasty manner ; yet I believe I can recollect 
every word. 

" I found Sir John alone. He received me with 
the utmost politeness. I did not keep him a mo- 
ment in suspense as to the purport of my visit. But 
I had no sooner made it known, than, with a super- 
cilious smile, he said, And have you. Madam, been 
prevailed upon to revive that ridiculous old story? 
Ridiculous, I told him, was a term which he would 
find no one else do him the favour to make use of, 
in speaking of the horrible actions belonging to the 
old story he made so light of; actions, continued h 
which would dye still deeper the black annals of 
Nero or Caligula. He attempted in vain to rally; 
for I pursued him with all the severity in my power, 
and ceased not painting the enormity of his crime 
till I stung him to the quick, and, in a voice of pas- 
sion and impatience, he said, No more. Madam,— 
this is not a subject upon which I need a monitor. 
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Make then, cried I, the only reparation in your 
power.— Your daughter is now at Clifton ; send for 
her hither ; and, in the face of the world, proclaim 
theleghimacy of her birth, and. clear the reputation 
of your injured wife. Madam, said he, you are much 
mistaken, if you suppose 1 waited for the honpur of 
this visit before I did what little justice now depends 
upon me, to the memory of that unfortunate wo- 
man : her daughter has been my care from her in- 
fancy ; I have taken her into my house ; she bears 
my name; and she will be my sole heiress. — For 
some time this assertion appeared so absurd, that 
1 only laughed at it : but, at last, he assured me, I 
had myself been imposed upon ; for that the very 
woman who attended Lady Belmont in her last ill- 
ness, conveyed the child to him while he was in Lon- 
don, before she was a year old. Unwilling, he 
added, at that time to confirm the rumour of my be- 
ing married, I sent the woman with the child to 
France : as soon as she was old enough, I put her 
into a convent, where she has been properly edu- 
cated, and now I have taken her honie. I have ac- 
knowledged her for my lawful child, and paid, at 
length, to the memory of her unhappy mother a tri- 
bute of fame, which has made me wish to hide my^ 
self hereafter from all the world. — This whole sto* 
ry sounded so improbable, that I did not scruple to 
tell him I discredited every word. He then rung^ 
his bell ; and, inquiring if his hair-dresser was come, 
said he was sorry to leave me ; but that, if 1 would 
favour him with my company to* morrow, he would 
do himself the honour of introducing Miss Belmont 
to mey instead of troubling me to introduce her to 
him. I rose in great indignation ; and assuring him 
I would make his conduct as public as it was in- 
famous^— I lefl the hou^e." 
Good Heaven, how strange the recital ! Iiow in- 
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comprehensible an affiur ! The Miss Belmont Aen 
trho is actually at Bristol> passes for die dau^ter 
of my unhappy mother ! — passes, in short, for youv 
Evelina ! Who she can be, or what this tale can 
mean, I have not any idea. 

Mrs. Selwyn soon after left me to nly own reflec* 
tions. Indeed they were not very pleasant. Quietly 
as I had borne her relation, the moment I was alone 
I felt most bitterly both the disgrace and sorrow of 
a rejection so cruelly inexplicable. 

I know not how long I might have continued in 
this situation, had T not been awakened from my 
melancholy reverie by the voice of Lord Orville. 
May I come in, cried he, or shall I interrupt you? 

I was silent, and he seated himself next me. 

I fear, he continued, Miss Anville will think I per- 
secute her : yet so much as 1 have to say, and so 
much as I wish to hear, with so few opportunities 
for either, she cannot wonder — and I hope she will 
not be offended — ^that I seize with such avidity every 
moment in my power to converse with her. You 
are grave, added he, taking my hand ; I hope you 
do not regret the delay of your journey ? — I hope 
the pleasure it gives to me, will not be a subject of 
pain to you ? — You are silent ! — Something, I am 
sure, has afflicted you : — ^would to Heaven I were 
able to console you! — ^would to Heaven I were 
worthy to participate in your sorrows ! 

My heart was too full to bear this kindness, and 
I could only answer by my tears. Good Heaven, 
cried he, how you alarm me ! — My love, my sweet 
Miss Anville, deny me no longer to be the sharer 
x)f your griefs ! — tell me, at least, that you have not 
withdrawn your esteem !— that you do not repent 
the goodness you have shown me ! — that you still 
think me the same grateful Orville, whose heart yea 
have deigned to accepti 
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Oh, my Lord, cried I, your generosity overpowers 
me ! And I wept like an infant. For now, 'that all 
niy hopes of being acknowledged seemed finally 
crushed, J felt the nobleness of his disinterested re- 
gard so forcibly, that I could scarce breathe under 
the weight of gratitude which oppressed me. 

He seemed greatly shocked; and, in terms the 
most flattering, the most respectfully tender, he at 
once soothed my distress, and urged me to tell him 
its cause. 

My Lord, said I, when I was able to speak, you 
little know what an outcast you have honoured with 
your choice! — a child of bounty, — an orphan from 
mfancy, — dependent, even for subsistence depend- 
ent, upon the kindness of compassion !— Rejected 
by my natural friends, — disowned for ever by my 
nearest relation, — Oh, my Lord, soxircumstanceci, 
can I deserve the distinction with which you honour 
me ? No, no, I feef the inequality too painfully; — 
you must leave me, my Lord ; you must suffer me 
to return to obscurity ; and there, in the bosom of 
my first, best, my only friend, — I will pour forth 
all the grief of my heart ! — while you, my Lord; 
must seek elsewhere— 

I could not proceed ; my whole soul recoiled 
against the charge I would have given, and my 
voi6e refused to utter it. 

Never, cried he, warmly ; my heart is yours, and 
I swear to you an attachment eternal ! — You pre- 
pare me, indeed, for a tale of horror, and I am al- 
most breathless with expectation ; — but so firm is 
my conviction, that, whatever are your misfortunes, 
to haVe merited them is not of the number, that I 
feel myself more strongly, more invincibly devoted 
to you than ever ! — Tell me but where I may find 
this noble friend, whose virtues you have already 
taught me to reverence, — ^and I will fly to obtain 
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his consent and intercession, that henceforward our 
fates may be indissolubly united !— and then shall , 
it be the sole study of my life to endeavour to 
soften your past, and guard you from future mis- 
fortunes ! 

1 had just raised my eyes to answer this most 
generous of men, when the first object they met was 
Mrs. Selwyn, 

So, my dear, cried slie, what, still courting the 
rural shades ! — I thought ere now you would have 
been satiated with this retired seat, and 1 have been 
seeking you all over the house. But 1 find the 
only way to meet with ^ow, — is to inquire for Lord 
Orville. However, don't let me disturb your medi- 
tations ; you are possibly planning some pastoral 
dialogue* 

And, with this provoking speeeh, she walked on. 

In the greatest confusion I was quitting^ the ar- 
1)our, when Lord Orville said. Permit me to follow 
Mrs. Selwyn ; — it is time to put an end to all im- 
pertinent conjectures; will you allow me to speak 
to her openly ? 

I assented in silence, and he lefl me. 

I then went to my own room, where I continued 
till I was summoned to dinner ; after which, Mrs. 
Selwyn invited me to hers. 

The moment she had shut the door. Your Lady- 
ship, said she, will, 1 hope, be seated ? 

Ma*am ! cried I, staring. 

O the sweet innocent ! So you don't know what 
I mean ? — but, my dear, my sole view is to accus- 
totQ you a little to your dignity elect, lest, when 
you are addressed by your title, yqu should look 
another way, from an apprehension of listening to 
a discourse not meant for you to hear. 

Having, in this manner, diverted herself with my 
confusion, till her railleiy was aUnost exhausted, 
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she congratulated me very seriously upon the par- 
tiality of Lord OrviUe, and painted to me, in the 
strongest terms, his disinterested desire of being 
married to uie immediately. She had told hin>, she 
said, my whole story, and yet he was willing, nay 
eager, that our union should take place of any fur- 
ther application to my family. Now, my dear, con^ 
tinued she, I advise you by all means to marry him 
directly ; nothing can be more precarious than our 
success with Sir John ; and the young men of this 
age are not to be trusted with too much time for 
deliberation, where their interests are concerned. 

Good God, Madam, cried I, do you think I would 
hurry Lord Orville ? 

Well, do as you will, said she, luckily you have 
an excellent subject for Quixotism ; — otherwise this 
delay might prove your ruin ; but Lord Orville h 
almost as romantic as if he had been bom and bred 
at Berry -Hill. 

She then proposed, as no better expedient seemed 
likely to be suggested, that I should accompany her 
at once in her visit to the Hot- Wells to-morrow 
morning. 

The very -idea made me tremble ; yet she repre- 
sented so strongly the necessity of pursuing this un- 
happy ^ffair with spirit, or giving it totally up, that, 
wanting her force of argument, 1 was almost obliged 
to yield to her proposal. 

In the evening we all walked in the garden : and 
Lord Orville, who never quitted my side, told me 
he h^d been listening to a tale, which, though it 
had removed the perplexities that had so long tor- 
mented him, had penetrated him with sorrow and 
compassion. I acquainted him with Mrs. Selwyn's 
plan for to-morrow, and confessed the extreme tt-y- , 
ror it gave me. He then, in a manner almost un- 
answerable, besought me to leave to him the cou* 

X'2 
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duct 4>f the a&ir, by consenting to be his before an 
interview took place. 

I could not but acknowledge my sense of his ge- 
nerosity : but I told him I was wholly dependent 
upon you; and that I was certain your opinion 
would be the same as mine ; which was^ that it 
would be highly improper J should dispose of my- 
self for ever, so very near the time which must 
finally decide by whose authority I ought to be 
guided. The subject of this dreaded meeting, 
with the thousand conjectures and apprehensions to 
which it gives birth, employed all our conversation 
then, as it has all my thoughts since. 

Heaven only knows how I shall support myself, 
when the long expected— the wished — yet terrible 
moment arrives, that will prostrate me at the feet 
of the nearest, the most reverenced of all relation^; 
whom my heart yearns to know, and longs to love ! 



LETTER LXXVIII. 

EVBLINA IN CONTINUATION. 

Oct. 9, 

I COULD not write yesterday, so violent was the 
agitation of my mind ; — ^but I will not, now, lose a 
moment till I have hastened to my best friend an 
account of the transactions of a day I can never re- 
collect without emotion. 

Mrs. Selwyn determined upon sending no mes- 
sage, Lest, said she, Sir John, fatigued with the 
very idea of my reproaches, should endeavour to 
avoid a meeting. He cannot but see who you are, 
whether he will do you justice or not. 

We went early, and in Mrs. Beaumont's chariot; 
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into which Lord Orville, uttering wards of the kind- 
est encouragement, handed us both. 

My uneasiness, during the ride, was excessive,; 
but when we stopped at the door, I was almost 
senseless with terror ! the meeting at last was not 
so dreadful as that moment ! I believe I was carried 
into the house ; but I scarce recollect what was 
done with me ; however, I know we remained some 
time in the parlour before Mrs. Selwyn could i>end 
any message up stairs. 

When I was somewhat recovered, I entreated her 
to let me return home, assuring her I felt myself 
quite unequal to supporting the interview;^ 

No, said she ; you must stay now ; your fears 
will but gain strength by delay ; and we must not 
have such a shock as this repeated. Then, turning 
to the servant, she sent up her name. 

An answer was brought, that he was going out in 
great haste, but would attend her immediately. I 
turned so side, that Mrs. Selwyn was apprehensive I 
should have fainted ; and opening a door which led 
to an inner apartment, she begged me to wait there 
till I was somewhat composed, and till she had pre- 
pared for my reception. 

Glad of every moment's reprieve, I willingly 
agreed to the proposal ; and Mrs. Selw3m had bu t j ust 
time to shiitmein, before her presence was necessary. 

The voice of & father—Oh, dear and revered 
name ! — which then, for the first time, struck my 
ears, affected me in a manner I cannot describe* 
though it was only employed in giving orders to a 
servant as he came dowty stairs. 

Then, entering the parlour, I heard him say, I 
am sorry, Madam, I made you wait ; but I have 
an engagement which' now calls me away : howf 
ever, if you have any commands for me, 1 shall be 

xS 
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glad of the honour of your company isome other 
time. 

I am come, Sir, said Mrs. Selwyn, to introduce 
"your daughter to you. 

I am infinitely obliged to you, answered he ; but 
I have just had the satisfaction of breakfasting with 
her. M^'am, your most obedient. 

You refuse, then, to see her ? 

I am much indebted to you. Madam, for this de- 
sire of increasing my family; but you must excuse 
ine if I decline taking advantage of it. I have al- 
ready a daughter, to whom I owe every thing ; and it 
is not three days since that I had the pleasure of dis- 
covering a son : how many more sons and daughters 
may be brought to me, I am yet to learn ; but I am al- 
ready perfectly satisfied with the size of my family. 

Had you a thousand children, Sir John, said Mrs. 
Selwyn, warmly, this only one, of which Lady Bel- 
mont was the mother, ought to be most distinguish- 
ed ; and,* far from avoiding her sight, you should 
thank your stars, in humble gratitude, that there yet 
remains in your power the smallest opportunity of 
doing the injured wife you have destroyed, the poor 
justice of acknowledging her child ! 

I am very unwilling. Madam, answered he, to 
enter into any discussion of this point ; but you are 
determined to compel me to speak. There lives 
not at this time the human being, who should talk 
to me of the regret due to the memory of that ill- 
fated woman ; no one can feel it so severely as my- 
self; but let me, nevertheless, assure you^ I have 
idready done all that remained in my power to 

r'ove the respect she merited from me ; her child 
have educated, and owned for my lawful heiress: 
if, Madam, you can suggest to me any other means 
by which | may more iully do her justice, and more 
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clearly manifest her innoce|ice, name them to me; 
and chough they should wound my character still 
deeper, I will perform them readily. 

All this sounds vastly well, returned Mrs. Sel- 
wyn ; but I must owq it is rather too enigmatical 
for my faculties of comprehension. You can, how*' 
ever, have no objection to seeing this young lady ? 

None in the world. 

Come forth, then^ my dear, cried she, opening the 
door; come forth and see your father ! Then, taking 
my trembling hand, she led me forward. 1 would 
have withdrawn it and retreated; but, as he advan- 
ced instantly towards me, I found myself already be^ 
fore him. 

What a moment for your Evelina! — an involuntary 
scream escaped me, and covering my face with my 
hands I sunk on the floor. 

He had, however, seen me first: for in a voice 
scarce articulate, he exclaimed, My God! does 
Caroline Evelyn still live ! 

Mrs. Selwyn said something, but t could not listen 
to her ; and in a few minutes he added, Lift up thy 
head — if my sight has not blasted thee ! — lifl up 
thy head, thou image of my long lost Caroline t 

Affected beyond measure, I half arose, and em- 
braced his knees, while yet on my own. 

Yes, yes, cried he, looking earnestly in my face, I 
»ee, I see thou art her child! she lives— she breathes, 
— she is present to my view! — Oh, God, that she in- > 
ieed lived ! — Go, child, go, added he, wildly start- 
ing, and pushing me from him : take her away. Ma* 
lam, — I cannot bear to look at her ! and then, break- 
ing hastily from me, he rushed out of the room. 

Speechless, motionless myself, I attempted not to 
stop him: but Mrs Selwyn, hastening after him, 
caught hold of his arm : Leave me. Madam, cried 
be, with quioknessy and take care of the poor child : 
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— ^bid her not think me unkind ; tell her, I would at 
this moment plunge a dagger in my heart to serve 
her : but she has set my brain on fire ; and I can see 
her no more ! Then, with a violence almost frantic, 
he ran up stairs. 

Oh, Sir, had I not indeed cause to dread this in- 
terview? — an interview so unspeakably painful and 
afflicting to us both ! Mrs. Selwyn would have im- 
mediately relumed to Clifton ; but I entreated her 
to wait some time, in the hope that my unhappy 
father, when his first emotion was over, would again 
bear me in his sight. However, he soon after sent 
his servant to inquire how I did ; and to tell Mrs. 
Selwyn he was much indisposed, but would hope for 
the honour of seeing her to-morrow, at any time 
she would please to appoint. 

She fixed upon tefi o'clock in the morning; and 
then, with a heavy heart, I got ii^to the chariot 
Those afflicting words, / can ste her no more! wete 
hever a moment absent from my mind. 

Yet the sight of Lord Orville, who handed us 
from the carriage, gave some relief to the sadness 
of my thoughts. I could not, however, enter upon 
the painful subject ; but, begging Mrs. Selwyn to 
satisfy him, I went to my own room. - 

As soon as I communicated to the good Mrs. 
Clinton the present situation of my afiairs, an idea 
Occurred to her which seemed to clear up all the 
mystery of my having been so long disowned. 

The woman, she savs, who attended my ever-to- 
l)e-regretted mother m her last illness, and who 
nursed me the first f6ur months of my life, soon 
after being discharged from your house, left Berrj'- 
Hill entirely, with her baby, who was but six weeks 
older than myself. Mrs. Clinton remembers, that 
her quitting the place appeared, at the time, veiy 
extraordinary, to the neighbours ; but, as she was 
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nerer heard of afterwards, she was by degrees quite 
forgotten. 

The moment this was mentioned, it struck Mrs. 
Selwyn, as well as Mrs. Clinton herself, that my 
father had been imposed^upon ; and that the nurse 
who said she had brought his child to him, had, in 
tact, carried her own. 

The name by which T was known, the secrecy 
observed in regard to my i&mily, and the retirement 
in which I lived, all conspired to render this scheme, 
however daring and fraudulent, by no means im- 
practicable ; and, in short, the idea was no sooner 
started, than conviction seemed to follow it. 

Mrs. Selwyn determined immediately to discover 
the truth or mistake of this conjecture ; therefore, 
the moment she had dined, she walked to the Hot<- 
Wells, attended by Mrs. Clinton. 

I waited in my room till her return ; and then 
heard the followmg account of her visit : 

She found my poor father in great agitation. She 
immediately informed him of the occasion of her so 
speedy return, and of her suspicions of the woman 
who had pretended to convey to him his child. In-* 
terrupting her with quickness, he said he had just 
sent her from his presence ; that the certainty I 
carried in my countenance of my real birth, made 
him, the moment he had recovered from a surprise 
which had almost deprived hiili of reason, suspect, 
himself,, the imposition she mentioned. He had 
therefore sent for the woman, and questioned her 
with the utmost austerity^; she turned pale, and wa& 
extremely embarrassed ; but still she persisted in 
affirming, that she had really brought him the 
daughter of Lady Belmont. His perplexity, he 
said, almost distracted him : he had always observed, 
that his daughter bore no resemblance to either of 
her parents : but as he had never doubted the vera- 
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dtyofUie none, thbcixciiiiistaDce did notgiveimtli ^ 
to any suspicioxu 

At Mrs. Sclwyn's desire, the woman was agaio 
c:41ed and interrogated with equal art and severity ; 
her confusion was evident, and her answers often 
contradictory ; yet &he still declared she was no 2m- 
pof^tor. We will see that in a minute, said Mrs^ 
Selwyn ; and then desired Mrs. Clinton mi^ be 
called up stairs. The poor wretch, changing colour, 
would have escaped out of the room ; but, being 
prevented, dropt on her knees, and implored ffff- 
gi veness. A confession of the whole affiiir was then 
extorted from her. 

Doubtle8s,my dear Sir, you must remember Dami 
Green^ who was my first nurse. The deceit she btf 
practised was suggested, she says, by a conversation 
she overheard ; in which my unhappy mother be- 
sought you, that, if her child survived her, you 
wouJd take the sole care of its education ; and, in 
particular, if it should be a female, you would by 
no means part with her in early life. Tou not only 
consented, she says, but assured her you would even 
retire abroad witn me youreelf, if my father should 
importunately demand me. Her own child, she 
said, was then in her arms, and she could not for- 
bear wishing it were possible to give Aer the fortune 
which seemed so little valued for me. This wisb 
once raised was not easily suppressed ; on the con- 
tmry, what at first appeared a mere idle desire, in 
a short time seemed a feasible scheme. Her hus- 
band was dead, and she had little regard for any 
body but her child ; and, in short, having saved 
money for the journey, she contrived to inquire a 
direction to my father ; and, telling her neighbours 
she was going to settle in Devonshire, she set out 
on her expedition. 

When Mrs. Selwyn asked her how she dared per- 



petrate such a fraud, she protested she had noJU 
designs ; but that, as Miss would be never the worse 
for it, she thought it pity nobody should be the bet- 
ter. 

Her success we are already acquainted with. In- 
deed every thing seemed to contribute towards it: 
nay father had no correspondent at Berry-Hill ; the 
child was instantly sent to France ; "where being 
' brought up in as much retirement as myself, nothing 
but accident could discover the fraud. 

And here let me indulge myself in observing, and 
rejoicing to observe, that the total neglect I thought 
I met with was not the effect of insensibility , or un- 
kindness, but of imposition and error ; and that, at 
the very time we concluded I was unnaturally re- 
jected, my deluded father meant to show me most 
favour and protection. 

He acknowledges that Lady Howard's letter flung, 
him into some perplexity : he immediately commu- 
nicated it to Dame Green^ whotronfessed it was the 
greatest shock she had ever received in her life ; 
yet sh-^ had the art and boldness to assert, that 
Lady Howard must herself have been deceived i 
and as she had, from the beginning of her enterprise, 
declared she had stolen away the child without your 
knowledge, he concluded that some deceit was then 
intended him ; and this thought occasioned his ab- 
rupt answer. 

Dame Green owned, that, from the moment the 
journey to England was settled, she gave hecself up 
for lost. All her hope was to have had her daugh- 
ter married before it took place ; for which reason 
»he had so much promoted Mr. Macartney *s ad* 
Besses ; for though such a match was inadeauate to 
the pretensions of Miss Belmont, she well knew it 
was Tar superior to those her dovgk er could form 
after the discovery of her birth. 
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My first inquiry was; if this iDDoeent daughter 
was yet acqaainted with the a£&ir ? No, Mrs. Sel- 
wyn said ; nor was any plan settled how to divulge 
it to her. Poor unfortunate girl ! how hard is her 
fate ! She is entitled to my kindest offices, and 1 
shall always consider her as my sister. 

I then asked whether my father would i^aia al- 
low me to see hinv,! 

Why, no, my dear,, not yet, answered she ; be 
declares the sight of you is too much for him: 
however, we are to settle every thing concerning 
you to-morrow ; for this woman took up all our 
time to*day. 

This morning, therefore, she is agaia^one to the 
Hot- Wells. 1 am waiting in all impatience for her 
return ; but, as I know you will be anxious for the 
account this letter contains, I will not delay send- 
ing it. 



LETTER LXXIX. 

EVELINA IN CONTINUATION. 

October 9* 

How agitated, my dear Sir, is the present life o( 
your Evelina ! every day ^eems important, and one 
event only a prelude to another. 

Mrs. Selwyn, upon her return this morning from 
the Hot- Well, entering my room very abruptly, said, 
Oh, my dear, I have terrible, news tor you ! 

For me. Ma'am ! — Good God ! what now ? 

Arm yourself, cried she, with all your Ben^- 
Hill philosophy ; con over every lesson of fortitude 
or resignation yoti ever learnt in your life ; — for 1 
know,-^you ar,e next week to be married to Lord ' 
Qrville! 
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Dotibt, astonishment, and a kind of perturbation 
I cannot describe, made this abrupt communication 
alarm me extremely; and, almost breathless, I could 
onlj exclaim. Good God, Madam, what do jou 
tell me ! 

You may well be frightened, my dear, said ske^ 
ironically; for really there is something mighty 
terrific in becoming, at once, .the wife of the man 
you adore, — and a Countess ! 

I entreated her to spare her raillery, and tell me 
her real meaning. She could not prevail with her- 
self to grant the /r5/ request, though she readily 
complied with the second* 

My poor father, she said, was still in the utmost 
uneasiness ; he entered upon his afiairs with great 
openness, and told her, he was equally disturbed 
how to dispose either of the daughter he had di8« 
covered, or the daughter he was now to give up ; 
the former he dreaded to trust himself with again 
beholding, and the latter he knew not how to shock 
with the intelligence of her disgrace. Mrs. Selwyn 
then acquaipted him with my situation in regard to 
Lord OrvilJc i this delighted him extremely ; and, 
when he heard of his Lordship's eagerness, he said 
he was himself of opinion, the sooner the union took 
place the better ; and, in return, he informed her of 
the af&ir of Mr. Macartney. And, after a very 
long conversation, continued Mrs. Selwyn, we 
agreed, that the most eligible scheme for all parties 
would be, to have both the real and the fictitious 
daughter married withoui delay. Therefore, if either 
of you have any inclination to pull caps for the 
title of Miss Belmont, you must do it with all speed, 
as next week will take from both of you all preten- 
sions to it. 

Next week! — dear Madam^ what a strange 
plan! without my being consutted,— -without ap- 
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plying to Mr. VOlan, — ^without ereo-the cobcup 
rence of Lord Onrflle! 

As to consultiiig jfoai, my dear, it was out of all 
question ; because, you know, young ladies' hearts 
and hands are always to be given with reluctance; 
— as to Mr. Villars, it is sufficient we Imow him for 
your friend: — and as for Lord Orville, he is a par- 
ty concerned. 

Aparty concerned ! — you amaze me ! 

Why, yes ; for, as I found our consultation likely 
to redound to his advantage, I persuaded Sir John 
to send for him. 

Send for him !— Gdod God ! 

Yes : and Sir John agreed. I told the servant, 
that if he could not hear of his Lordship in the house, 
he might be pretty certain of encountering him in 
the arbour. — Why do you colour, my dear? — Well, 
he was with us in a moment : I introduced him to 
Sir John ; and we proceeded to business. 

I am very, very sony for it ! — Lord Orville must 
himself think this conduct strangely precipitate. 

No, my dear, you are mistaken ; Lord OrviUe 
has too much good sense. Every thing was then 
discussed in a rational manner. You are to be mar- 
ried privately, though not secretly, and then go to 
one of his Lordship's country seats : and poor little 
Miss Green and your brother, who have no house 
of their own, mu^t go to one of Sir John's. 

But why, my dear Madam, why all this haste ? 
why may we not be allowed a little longer time ? 

I could give you a thousand reasons, answered 
she, but that I am tolerably certain iu;o or Mr^e will 
be more than you can controvert, even with all the 
logic of genuine coquetry. In the first place, you 
doubtless wish to quit the house of Mrs. Beaumont: 
to whose, then, can you with such propriety remove 
as to Lord Orville's ? 
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Surely, Madam, cried I, I am not more dettitute 
how thfiji when I thought myself an orphan ? 

Your father, my dear, answered she, is willing to 
save the little impostor as much of the mortification 
of her disgrace as is in his power; now, if you im- 
mediately take her place, according to your right, 
ad Miss Belmont, why, not all that either of you 
can do for her, will prevent her being eternally stig- 
matized as the bantling of Dame Green, wash- wo- 
man and wet-nurse of Berry-Hill, Dorsetshire* Now 
such a genealogy will not be very flattering, even 
to Mr. Macartney, who, all-dismal as he is, you will 
find by no means wanting in pride and self- conse- 
quence. 

For the universe, interrupted I, I would not be 
accessary to the degradation you mention ; but sure- 
ly, Madam, I may return to Berry- Hill ? 

By no means, said she ; for though compassion 
may make us wish to save the poor girl the confu- 
sion of an immediate and public fall, yet justice de- 
mands you should appear henceforward in no other 
light than that of Sir John Belmont's daughter. Be- 
sides, between friends, I, who know the world, can 
see that half this prodigious delicacy for the little 
usurper is the mere result of self-interest; for, while 
her afi^rs are hushed up, Sir John's, you know, are 
kept from being brought further to light. Now the 
double marriage we have projected obviates all ra- 
tional objections. Sir John will give you immediate- 
ly 30,000/. ; all settlements, and so forth,will be made 
n>r you in the name of Evelina Belmont ; — Mr. Ma- 
cartney will, at the same time, take poor Polly 
Green ; and yet, at first, it will only be generally 
known that a daughter of Sir John Belmont's is mar- 
ried. 

In this manner, though she did not convince me, 
yet the quickness of her arguments silenced and 
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perplexed me. . 1 inquired, hovtrever, if t might not 
be permitted to again see my father, or whether I 
must regard myself as banished his presence for 
ever ? 

My dear, said she, he does not know you: he con- 
cludes that you have been brought up to detest him; 
and therefore he is rather prepared to dread than to 
love you. 

This answer made me very unhappy : I wished, 
most impatiently, to remove his prejudice, and en- 
deavour, by dutiful assiduity, to engage his kind- 
ness ; yet knew not how to propose seeing him, while 
conscious he wished to avoid me. 

This evening, as soon as the company was en« 
gaged with cards. Lord Orville exerted his utmost 
eloquence to reconcile me to this hasty plan ; but 
how Was I startled when he told me that next Tues^. 
day was the day appointed by my father to be the 
most important of my life ! 

Next Tuesday ! repeated I, quite out of breath, 
Oh, my Lord ! — 

My sweet Evelina, said he, the day which will 
make me the happiest of mortals, would probably 
appear awful to you, were it to be deferred a twelve- 
month. Mrs« Selwyn has, doubtless, acquainted 
jou with the many motives which, independent, of 
my eagerness, require it to be speedy ; suffer, there- 
fore, its acceleration, and generously complete my 
felicity, by endeavouring to suffer it without repug- 
nance. 

Indeed, my Lord, I would not wilfully raise ob- 
jections, nor do I desire to appear insensible of the 
honour of your good opinion; — but there is some* 
thing in this plan — >so very hasty — so unreasonably 
precipitate : — besides, I sliall have no time to hear 
from Berry- Hill ;-^and believe me, my Lord, I 
should be for ever miserable, were I, in an affair so 
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important, to act without the sanction of Mr. Vil- 
lars's advice. 

He offered to wait on you himself: but I told him 
I had rather write to you. And then he proposed, 
that, instead of my immediately accompanying him 
to Lincolnshire, we should first pass a month at my 
native Berry- HilL 

This was, indeed, a cratefltl proposal to me, and 
I listened to it with undisguisea pleasure. And, in 
short, I was obliged to consent to a compromise, in 
merely deferring the day till Thursday ! He readily 
undertook to engage my father's concurrence in this 
little delay ; and I besought him, at the same time, 
to make use of his influence to obtain me a second 
interview, and to represent the deep concern I felt 
in being thus banished' his sight. 

He would then have spoken of settlements ; but I 
assured him I was almost ignorant even of the word. 

And now, my dearest Sir, what is your opinion 
of these hasty proceedings ? Believe me, I half re- 
gret the simple facility with which I have suffered 
niyself to be hurried mto compliance ; and, should 
you start but the smallest objection, I will yet insist 
upon being allowed more time. 

1 must now write a concise account of the state 
of my a£&irs/td Howard Grove, and to Madame Du- 
vaL ^ 

Adieu, dearest and most honoured Sir! every 
thing at present depends upon your single decision ; 
to which, thbugh I yield^in trembling, I yield im- 
plicitly. 
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LETTER LXXX. 

EVELINA IN CONTINUATION. 

Oct. 11. 

Yesterday morning, as soon as breakfast was overf 
Lord Orville went to the Hot- Wells, to wait upon 
ray father with my double petition. 

Mrs. Beaumont then, in general terms, proposed 
a walk in the garden. Mrs. Selwyn said she had 
letters to write ; but Lady Louisa rose to accom<* 
pany her. 

I had some reason to imagine, from the notice 
with which her Ladyship had honoured me during 
breakfast, that her brother had acquainted her with 
my present situation : aiid her behaviour now con- 
drmed my conjectures: for, when I would have gone 
up stairs, instead of suflfering me, as usual, to pass 
disregarded, she called afler me, with an affected 
surprise, Miss Anville, don't you walk with us ? 

There seemed something so little-minded in this 
sudden change of conduct, that, from an involun- 
tary motion of contempt, I thanked her, with a cold* 
ness like her own, and declined her offer. Yet ob- 
serving that she blushed extremely at my refusal, 
and recollecting «he was sister to Lord Orville, my 
indignation subsided ; and, upon Mrs. Beaumont s 
repeating the invitation, I accepted it. 

Our walk proved extremely dull : Mrs. BjBatimont, 
who never says much, was more silent than usual ; 
Lady Louisa strove in vain to lay aside the restraint 
and distance she has hitherto preserved ; and as to 
me, I was too conscious of the circumstances. to 
which I owed their attention, to feel either pride or 
pleasure from receiving it. 

Lord Orville was not long absent ; he joined us 
in the garden with a look of gaiety and good humoiut 
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th&t revived us all. You are iust the party, said he» 
1 wished to see together. Will you, Madam, (taking 
my hand) allow me thehonour of introducing you, 
by your real name, to two of my nearest relations ? 
Mrs. Beaumont, give me leave to present to you the 
daughter of Sir John Belmont, a young lady, who, 
I am sure, must long since have engaged your es- 
teem and admiration, though you were a stranger 
to her birth. ' 

My Lord, said Mrs. Beaumont, graciously salu- 
ting mie, the young lady's rank in hfe, your Lord- 
ship's recommendation, or her own merit, would any 
one of them have been sufficient to have entitled her 
to my regard ; and I hope she has always met with 
^at respect in my house which is so much her due; 
though, had I been sooner made acquainted with 
her family, I should doubtless have better known 
how to have secured it. 

Miss Belmont, said Lord Orville, can receive no 
lustre from family, whatever she may give to it. 
Louisa, you will, I am sure, be happy to make your- 
self an interest in the friendship of Miss Belmont, 
whom I hope shortly (kissing ray hand, and joining 
it ^ith her Ladyship s) to have the happiness of pre- 
senting to you by yet another name, and by the 
most endearing of all titles. 

I believe it would be difficult to say whose cheeks 
were at that moment of the deepest dye. Lady 
Louisa's or my own ; for the conscious pride with 
which she has hitherto shghted me, gave to her an 
embarrassment which equalled the confusion that 
an introduction so unexpected gave to me. She 
saluted me, however; and, with a faint smile, said, 
I shall esteem myself very happy t0 profit by the 
honour of Miss Belmont's acquaintance. 

I only courtesied, aad we walked on ; but it was 
evident| from the little surprise the^ expressed, that 
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they had been akeady mformed of the state of thfe 
afiBeiir. 

We were soon after joined by raore company, and 
Lord Orville then, in a low voice, took an oppoita- 
nity to tell me the success of bis visit. In the first 
place, Thursday was agreed to ; and, in the second, 
my fisither, he said, was much concerned to hear of 
my uneasiness ; sent me his blessing ; and complied 
with my request of seeing him, with the same readi- 
ness he should agree to any other I could make. 
Lord Orville, therefore, settled that 1 should wait 
upon him in the evening, and, at his particular re- 
quest, unaccompanied by Mrs. Selwyn. 

This kind message, and the prospect of so soon 
seeing him, gave me sensations of mixed pleasure 
and pain which wholly occupied my mind till the 
time of my going to the Hot- wells. 

Mrs. Beaumont lent me her chariot, and Lord 
Orville absolutely insisted upon attending me.' If 
you go alone, said he, Mrs. Selwyn will certainly 
be OTCnded ; but if you allow me to conduct yoo, 
though she may give the freer scope to her railleiy) 
she cannot possibly be afironted : and we had much 
better suffer her laughter than provoke her satire. 
. Indeed, I must own, I had no reason to regret be^ 
ing so accompanied ; for his conversation supports 
ed my spirits nrom drooping, and made the ride seem 
so short, that we actually stopped at my father's 
door, before I knew we had proceeded ten yards. 

He handed me from the carriaj^e, and conducted 
me to the parlour^ at the door of which I was met 
by Mr. Macartney. Ah, my dear brother, cried I, 
horn happy am I to see you here ! 

.He bowed, and thanked me. Lord Orville, fhen^ 
holding out his hand, said, Mr. Macartney, I hope 
we shall be better acouainted; I promise myself 
jDudi pleasure from cultiyating your friendship. 
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Your Lordship does me but too much honour, an- 
swered Mr. Macartney. 

But where, cried I, is my sister ? for so I must 
ulready call, and always consider her : — I am afraid 
she avoids me ; — ^you must endeavour, my dear bro«' 
ther, to prepossess her in my favour, and reconcile 
her to owning me. 

Oh, Madam, cried he, you are all goodness and 
benevolence ! but at present I hope you will excuse 
her, for I fear she has hardly fortitude sufficient to 
see you : in a short time, perhaps — 

In a very short time, then, said Lord Orville, I 
hope you will yourself introduce her, and that we 
shall have the pleasure of wishing you both joy : 
allow me, my Evelina, to say we^ and permit me, in 
your name^ as well as my own, to entreat that the 
first quests we shall have the happiness of receiving 
may be Mr. and Mrs. Macartney. 

A servant then came to beg I would walk up 
stairs. 

I besought Lord Orville to accompany me ; but 
he feared the displeasure of Sir John, who had de- 
sired to see me alone. He led me, however, to the 
foot of the stairs, and made the kindest efforts to 
eive* me courage : but indeed he did not succeed ; 
for the interview appeared to me in all its terrors, 
and lefl me no feeling but apprehension. 

The moment I reached the landing-place, the 
drawing- room door was opened: and mv father, 
with a voice of kindness, called out. My child, is it 
you? 

Yes, Sir, cried I, springing forward, and knsel ing 
at his feet, it is your child, if you will own her 1 

He knelt by my side, and, folding me in his arms. 
Own thee ! repeated he: Yes, my poor girl, and Hea- 
ven knows with what bitter contrition ! Then, rais- 
ing both himself and me, he brought me into the 
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drawing-room, shut the door, and took m\ 
window ; where looking at me with great 
ness. Poor unhappy Caroline ! cried he ; an 
inexpressible concern, he burst into tears, 
tell you, my dear Sir, how mine flowjed at tl 

I would again have embraced his knees ; I 
rying from me, he flung himself upon a s 
leaning his face on his arms, seemed for sc 
absorbed in bitterness of grief. 

I ventured not to interrupt a sorrow I 
respected ; but waited in silence and at a 
till he recovered from its violence. But thci 
ed in a moment to give way to a kind of frai 
for starting suddenly, with a sternness whic 
surprised and frightened me, Child, cried 
thou yet sufficiently humbled thy fatl^er?- 
hast, be contented with this proof of my v< 
and no longer force thyself iiito my presei 

Thunderstruck by a command so unex[ 
stood still and speechless, and doubted wh 
own ears did not deceive me. 

Oil E^y S^ ' cried he, passionately ; in 
compassion, if thou values t my senses, lea 
and for ever ! 

I will, 1 will, cried I, greatly terrifiec 
moved hastily towards the door : yet, stopp 
I reached it, and, almost involuntari]y,drr 
my knees. Vouchsafe, cried I, Oh, 8ir, \ 
but once to bless your daughter, and her s 
never more offend you ! 

Alas, cried he in a softened voice, I am 
: thy to bless thee! — 1 am not worthy to 
daughter! — I am not worthy that the fai 
Heaven should visit my. eyes! — Oh Got 
could but call back the time ere thou was 
or else bury its remembrance in eternal oi 

Would to Heaven, cried 1, that the sig 
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were less terrtble to you ! that, instead of irritating, 
I could soothe your sorrows ! — Oh, Sir, how thank-, 
fully would I then prove my duty, even at the ha- 
zard of ray life ! 

Are you so kind ? cried he, gently ; come hither, 
child; — rise, Evelina: — Alas, it is for me to kneel, 
^— ^not you; — and I would kneel, — I would crawl 
upon the earth, — I would kiss the dust, — could I,. 
by «uch submission, obtain the forgiveness of the 
representative of the most injured of women 1 

Oh, Sir, exclaimed I, that you could but read my 
heart ! — that you could but see the filial tenderness 
and concern with which it overflows 1 — you would 
not then talk thus,— you would not then banish m< 
your presence, and exclude me from your affection 1 

Good God, cried he, is it then possible that you 
do not hate me ? — Can the child of the wronged 
Caroline lookat, — and not execrate me ? Wast thou 
not born to abhor, and bred to curse me ? Did not 
thy mother bequeath thee her blessing on condition 
that thou should*st detest and avoid me ? 

Oh no, no, no 1 cried I, think not so unkindly of 
her, nor so hardly of me. I then took from my 
pocket-book her last letter ; and, pressing it to my. 
lips, with a trembling hand, and still upon my knees, 
1 held it out to him. 

Hastily snatching it from me. Great Heaven I 
cried he, 'tis her writing— Whence comes this ? — 
who gave it you ? — ^why had I it not sooner ? 

I made no answer; his vehemence intimidated me^ 
and I ventured not to move from the suppliant pos- 
ture in which 1 had put myself. 

He went from me to the window, where his eyes 
were for some time riveted upon the direction of 
the letter, though his hand shook so violently he 
could hardly hold it. Then, bringing it to me, dpen 
it, — cried he, — for 1 cannot! 



wi^i I had- tie took k sack 

flod inwn die njcim. 2» i£ dreac&i^ to scad iL. hX 

No^ iir- an^wiereii L it has 

He ciLen igoin went ui die window. 
feadln^, HaTioc ha^ilT run jl ov^. be 
eres with, a Inok oc desperaciGn: die l e tu a lell froa 
His hand, and he excLimed. Yes i &oa art sBiled! 
•^-thr^a artbLea^d! — aodlacn cnned^x-ever! b 
eortlnaed sorne rfme fixed in this ■nIiiMlmfi posi* 
tiod ; after wLfch. caozn^ hiixsse^ withTieleaceyiipOB 
the grrxmd. Oh wretch, cried he tiawmt liy fife aid 
E^ht, in wh^it dnngean can'st tboo hnle thj head? 

1 could restrna mraelf ao koger; I rose ud went 
to him ; I did not dare speak ; but, widi pitj aa^ 
coDcem nnntterable, I vepC and kixn^ vt^x hnn. 

SooD after, starting up, he again seized the letter, 
e%ti3aming, Adoiowiedge thee, Caroixiae I — resywith 
mj heart's best blood would I acknowiedge'thee*— 
O that tboa coold'st witness die ^ooj of mj sod ! 
•—Ten thousand daggers coold not hare woimded 
me like this letter! 

Then, after s^am readily it, Er^na, he cried, she 
charges me to receire thee I — wih thou, in obedience 
to her win, own lor thy fiitfaer the destroyer of thj 
mother? 

What a dreadful qnesdoii! — I shuddered, bat 
could not speak. 

To clear her fone, andrecdve herdiild, conti- 
nued he, looking steadfastly at the letter, are the 
conditions upon which she leaves me her forgire- 
ness : her feme I have already cleared ; — and Oh, 
how willingly wotild I take her child to my bosom, 
fold her to my heart,— call upon her to mitigate 
my iuiguishy and pour the balm of comfort on my 
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Wounds, were I tiot conscious I deserve not to receive 
it, and that all my affliction is the result of my own 
guilt! 

It was in vain I attempted to speak ; horror and * 
grief took from me all power of utterance. 

He then read aloud from the letter, Look not like 
thy unfortunate mother \ Sweet soul, with what bitter-' 
ness of spirit hast thou written ! — Come hither, Eve* 
lina : Gracious Heaven ! (looking earnestly at me) 
never was likeness more striking !— the eyes — the 
face — rthe form — Oh, my child, my child ! imagine, 
Sir, — for I can never describe my feelings, when I 
saw him sink upon his knees before me ; Oh, dear 
resemblance of thy murdered mother ! — Oh, all that 
remains of the most injured of women ! behold thy 
father at thy feet ! — bending thus lowly to implore 
you would not hate him. — Oh, then, thou represent 
tative of my departed wife, speak tome in her name^ 
and say that the remorse which tears my soul tor-^ 
tures me not in vain ! . 

Oh, rise, rise, my beloved father, cried I, at- 
tempting- to assist him ; I' cannot -bear to see you 
thus ; reverse not the law of nature ; rise yourself,* 
and bless your kneeling daughter ! 

May Heaven bless thee, my child!— cried he, 
for / dare not. He then rose ; and, embracing me 
most affectionately, added, I see, I see that thou art 
M kindness, softness, and tenderness ; I need not 
have feared thee, thou art all the fondest father 
could wish, and I will try to frame my mind to lest 
painfid. sensations at thy sight. Perhaps the time 
may come, when I may know the comfort of such a 
daughter ;— at present I am only ftt to be alone : 
dreadful as are my reflections, they ought merely to 
torment myself. — Adieu, my child ;r— be not angry, 
-—I cannot stay with thee ; — Oh, Evelinal thy coun* 
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pitf OB jo«r duid» aid rab ker not of the pa- 
tke io f ondJj hoped wouU cbemk lier ! 

YoQ knovnoc what jm Oik, died he ; the emo- 
tioaa which DOW- rend BIT soul are BMirc thaua mj rea- 
aoo can endure : suffer me then, to leatte joa ; — ioH 
pyte it not tounkindneM, but thnikof meas well 
nsthoocanst. Lord OrriOe haa bdhnved noUy; — ^I 
befierehe will nnke thee happy. Then, again em^ 
hradne ne, God bleat thee, ny dear child, cried be, 
God mat thee, my Erelina i— endea[roiir to love,^^ 
at lenit not to hate me^— and to make me an interest 
in thj filial boBom, by tfainldng of me as thy fiidnv. 

I could not speak ; I ki»ed his hands on mj 
knees ; and then, with yet more emotion, he a^dn 
bleased me, and harried out of the room, — learii^ 
me ahnoat drowned in tears. 

Oh, Sir, all goodness as yon are^ how moch will 
yoa feel for your Evelina, during a scene, of such 
agitation ! I pray Heaven to accept the tribute of 
his remorse, and restore him to tranquillity I 

When I was sufficiently composed to return to 
the parlour, I found Lord Orville waiting for me 
with the utmost anxiety t — and then a new scene of 
emotion,1lliough of a far difierent nature, awaited 
me ; for I learned hy Mr. Macartney, that itns no* 
blest of men had insisted the so-loog supposed Miss 
Belmont should be considered, indeed^ as my sister, 
and as the co-heiress of my fiither ; though not in 
iuwt in justiccf he says, she ou^t ever to to treated 
as the daughter of Sir John Belmont. 
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0!ii Lord Orville! — tt shall be the sole study of 
nay happy life, to express, better than b y words 
the sense I have of your exalted benevolence and, 
greatness of mind i 
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EVELINA IN CONTINUATION. 

Cliftoa, Qctober 12. 

IThis morning ewly I received the following letter 
from Sir Clement Willoughby. 

« To Miss AnviUe, 

** I HAVE this moment received intelligence that 
preparations are actually making for your marriage 
with Lord Orville. 

*< Imagine not that I write with the imbecile idea 
of rendenng those preparations abortive. No, I am 
not so mad. My sole view is to explain the motive 
af my conduct in a particular instance, and to ob« 
viate the accusation of treachery which may be laid 
to my charge. 

<< My unguarded behaviour, when I last saw yoU; 
has, probably, already acquainted you, that the let- 
ter I then saw you reading was written by myself. 
For your further satisfaction, let me have the honour 
of informing you, that the letter you had designed 
for Lord Orville, had fallen into my hands. 

** However I may have been urged on by a passion 
the most violent that ever warmed the heart of man, I 
can by no means calmly submit to be stigmatized for 
an action seemingly so dishonourable; and it is for 
this reason that I trouble you with this justification. 

<* Lord Orville,^— the happy Orville, whom you 
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mre so ready to bless, — had made me believehe lov^ 
jrou not ; — nay, that he held you in contempt* 

'* Such were my thoughts of his sentiments of you, 
when I got possession of the letter you meant to send 
him. I pretend not to vindicate either the means I 
used to obtain it, or the action of breaking the seal ; 
but I was impelled, by an impetuous curiosity, to 
discover the terms upon whicn you wrote to him* 

" The letter, however, was wholly unintelligible 
to me, and the perusal of it only added to my per- 
plexity. 

^< A tame suspense I was not bom to endure, and 
I determined to clear my doubts at all hazards and 
events. 

** I answered it, therefore, in Orville's name. 

<< The views which I am now going to acknow- 
ledge, must, infallibly, incur your displeasure ; — yet 
I scorn all palliation. 

<< Briefly, then, I concealed your letter toprevent 
a discovery of your capacity ; and I wrote you an 
answer, which 1 hoped would prevent your wishing 
for any other. 

'< I am well aware of every thing which can be said 
upon this subject* Lord Orville will, possibly, thmk 
himself ill-used ; but I am extremely indifferent as 
to his opinion ; nor do I now write by way of offering 
any apology to him, but merely to make known to 
yourself the reasons by which I have been governed. 

<< I intend to set off next week for the Continent, 
Should his Lordship have any commands for me in 
the mean time, I shall be glad to receive them. I 
say not this by way of defiance,— I should blush to 
be suspected of so doing through an indirect chauf 
nel ; but simply that, if you show him this letter, 
l^e may know I dare defend, as well as excuse, my 
conduct, 

« CLEMENT WJJXWGHBY.** 
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What a strange letter! how proud and how 
piqued does its writer appear t To what alternate 
meanness and rashness do the passions lead, when 
reason and self-denial do not oppose them ! Sir Cle- 
ment is conscious he has acted dishonourably ; yet 
the same unbridled vehemence, which urged him to 
gratify a blameable curiosity, will sooner prompt 
him to risk his life, than confess his misconduct. 
The rudeness of his manner of writing to me, 
springs from the same cause : the proof which he 
has received of my indifference to him, has stung 
him to the soul, and he has neither the delicacy nor 
forbearance to disguise his displeasure. 

I determined not to show this letter to Lord Or« 
ville, and thought it most prudent to let Sir Clement 
know I should not. I therefore wrote the follow • 
ing note. 

« To Sir Clement Willoughhy. 
*' Sir, 

<< The letter you have been pleased to address to 
me, is so little calculated to afford Lord Orville any 
satisfaction, that you may depend upon my care-^ 
fully keeping it from his sight. I will bear you no 
resentment for what is past ;' but I most earnestly 
entreat, nay implore, that you will not write again, 
while in your present frame of mind, by any chan- 
nel, direct or mdirect. 

" I hope you will have much pleasure in your 
promised expedition,' and I beg leave to assure you 
of my good wishes." 

Not knowing by what name to sign, I was obliged 
to send it without any. 

The preparations which Sir Clement mentions, ^o 
on just as if your consent were arrived : it is in vam 
that I expostulate ; Lord Orville says, should any 
pbjections be raised, all shall be given up ; but thatj^ 
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as his hopes forbid him to expect any, be muBt pro- 
ceed as if already assured of your concurrence. 

We have had, this afternoon, a most interesting 
conversation, in which we have traced our senti- 
ments of each other from our first acquaintance. I 
have made him confess how ill he thought of me 
upon my foolish giddiness at Mrs. Stanley's ball; 
but he flatters me with assurances, that every suc- 
ceeding time he saw me, I appeared to somethiog 
less and less disadvantage. 

When I expressed my amazement that he could 
honour with his choice, a girl who seemed so infi- 
nitely, in every respect, beneath his alliance, he 
frankly owned, .that he had fully intended maldng 
more minute inquiries into my family and connec* 
tions; and particularly concerning those people he 
saw me with at Marybone, before he acknowledged 
his prepossession in my favour : but the suddenness 
of my intended journey, and the uncertainty of see- 
ing me agam, put him quite off his guard ; and> di- 
vesting him pf prudence, left him nothing but love* 
These were his words; and yet, he. has repeatedly 
assured me, that his partiality has known no bounds 

from the time of my residing at Clifton. 
****** 

Mr. IVfacartney has just been with me, on an eni^ 
bassy from my father. He has sent me his kindest 
love and assurances of favour ; and desired to know 
if I am happy in the prospect of changing my situa* 
tipn, and if there is any thing I can name which he 
can do for me. And, at the same time, Mr. Ma* 
cartney delivered to me a draught on my father's 
banker for a thousand pounds, which he insisted 
that I should receive entirely for my own use, end 
expend in equipping myself properly for the new 
rank of life to which I seem destined. 
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I am sure I need not say how much I was pene- 
trated by this goodness ; I wrote my thanks, and 
acknowledged, frankly, that if I could see him re- 
stored to tranquillity, my heart would be without 
a wish* 



LETTER LXXXU. 

EVELINA IN CONTINUATION. 

Clifton, Oct. IS. 

The time approaches now when I hope we shall 
meet;-— yet I cannot sleep;— great joy is as rest- 
less as sorrow,— and therefore I will continue my 
journal. 

As I had never had an opportunity of seeing Bath, 
a party was formed last night for showing me that 
celebrated city ; and this morning, after breakfast, 
we set out in three phaetons. Lady Louisa and Mrs. 
Beaumont with Lord Merton; Air. Coverley, Mr. 
Lovel, and Mrs. Selwyn ; and myself, with Lord 
Orville. 

We had hardly proceeded half a mile, when a 
gentleman from the post-chaise, which came gallop- 
ing after us, called out to the servants. Holla, my 
lads 4— pray, is one Miss Anville in any of them 
thing'em-bobs ? 

I immediately recollected the voice of Captain 
Mirvan ; and Lord Orville stopped the phaeton, 
He was out of the chaise, and with us in a momenta 
So, Miss Anville, cried he, how do you do? so I 
bear you're Miss Belmont now >— pray, how does 
old Madame French do ? 

Madame Duval, said I, is, I believe, very well. 

I hope she is in good case, said he, winking sig- 
nifioantly, and won't flinch at s^in^ service ; sbo 
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has laid by long enough to refit and be made tight. 
And pray how does poor Monseer Doleful do ? is h« 
as lank-jawed as ever ? 

They are neither of them, said I, in Bristol, 

No! cried he, with a look of disappointment : bat 
surely the old dowager intends coming to the wed- 
ding! 'twill be a most excellent opportunity to show 
offher best Lyons silk. Besides, I purpose to dance 
a new-fashioned jig with her. Don't you know when 
she'll come ? 

I have no reason to expect hier at all. 

"No ! — ^Tore George, tnis here's the worst news 
I'd wish to hear !'r-why.I've thought of nothing all 
the way, but what trick I should serve her. 

You have been very obliging, said I, laughing. 

O, I promise you, cried he, our Moll would never 
have wheedled me into this jaunt, if I'd known she 
was not here ; for, to let you into the secret, I fully 
intended to have treated the old buck with another 
frolic. 

Did Miss Mirvan, then, persuade ^qu to thi^ 
journey ? 

Yes, and we've been travelling all night. 

WeP cried I ( Is Miss Mirvan, then, with you ? 

What, Molly ? — yes, she's in that there chaise. 

Good God, Sir, why did you not tell me sooner? 
cried I ; and immediately, with Lord Orville's as- 
sistance, I jumped out of the phaeton, and ran to 
the dear girl. Lord Orville opened the chaise door; 
and I am sure I need not tell you what unfeigned 
joy accompanied our meeting. 

We both begged we might not be parted during 
the ride ; and Lord Orville was so good as to invite 
Captain Mirvan into his phaeton. 

1 think I was hardly ever more rejoiced than at 
this so seasonable visit from my dear Maria ; who 
h^ no sooner heard the situation of my a^birs than 
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Urith the assistance of Lady Howarcl, anil her kind 
mother, she besought her father with such earnest-* 
ness to consent to the journey, that he had not been 
able to withstand their united entreaties; though she 
owned that, had he not expected to have met with 
Madame Duval , she believes he would not so readil j 
have yielded. They arrived at Mrs. Beaumont's but 
a few minutes after we were out of sight, and over- 
took us without much difficulty. 

1 say nothing of our conversation, because you 
may so well suppose both the subjects we chose, and 
our manner of discussing them. 

We all stopped at a great hotel, where we were 
obliged to inquire for a room, as Lady Louisa, ya- 
Hgued to death, desired to take something before we 
began our rambles. 

As soon as the party was assembled, the Captain 
abruptly saluting me, said. So, Miss Belmont, I wish 
you joy ; so I hear /ou've quarrelled with your new 
name already ? 

II — No, indeed, Sir. 

Then please-for to tell me the reason you're in 
such a hurry to change it ? 

Miss Belmont 1 cried Mr. Lovel, looking around 
him with the utmost astonishment : I beg pardon ; 
--^but, if it is not impertinent,— I must beg leave 
to say I always understood that Lady's name was 
Anville. . 

'Fore George, cried the Captain, it runs in' my 
head, I've seen you somewhere before ! and now I 
think on't, pray a'n't you the perswi I saw at the 
play one night, and who didn't know, all the time, 
whether it was a tragedy or a comedy, or a concert 
of fiddlers ? 

I believe, Sir, said Mr, Lovel, stammering, I— had 
once, — I thinly— the pleasure of seeing you last 
•pring. 
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Aye, and if I live an hundred springs, answered 
he, 1 shall never forget it ; by Jingo, it has served 
me for a most excellent good joke ever since. We)l» 
howsomever, I'm glad to see you still in the land 
of the living (shaking him roughly by the hand). 
Pray, if a body may be so bold, how much a night 
P^y you give at present to keep the undertaker! 
aloof? 

Me, Sir! said Mr. Level, very much discomposed; 
I protest I never thought myself in such imminent 
danger as to— really, Sir, I don't understand you. 

O, you don't ! why then I'll make free for to exr 
plain myself. Gentlemen and Ladies, I'll tell you 
what ; do you know this here gentleman, simple as 
be sits there, pays tive shillings a-night to let lus 
friends know he's alive! 

And very cheap too, said Mrs. Selwyn, if we 
consider the value of the intelligence. 
, L^y Louisa beinjg now refreshed, we proceeded 
upon our expedition. 

. The charming city of Bath answered all my ex- 
pectations. The Crescent, the prospect from it, and 
the elegant symmetry of the Circus, delighted me^ 
The Parades, I own, rather disappointed me^ one of 
them is scarce preferable to some of the best paved 
streets in London : and the other, though it affords 
a beautiful prospect, a charming view of Prior-Park 
and of the Avon, yet wanted something in itself of 
more, striking elegance than a mere broad pave- 
meiit, to satisfy the ideas I had formed of it. 

At the pump-room, I ^as ^mazed at the publio 
exhibition of the ladies in the bath : it is true, their 
heads are covered with bonnets ; but the very idea 
of being seen, in such asituation, by whoever pleases 
^o look, b indelicate. 

Tore George, said the Captajn, loQkipg into the 
bath, this W011I4 he 9 most excellent place fpr old 



Uadame iPrencti to dance a fandango in ! By Jingo, 
[ wou'dn*t wish for better sport than to swing her 
'ound this here pond ! 

She would be very much obUged to you, said 
Lord Orville, for so extraordinary a mark of your 
iavour. 

Why, to let you know, answered the Captain, she 
bit my fancy mightily ; I never took so much to an 
old tabby before. 

Really now, cried Mr< Lovel, looking also into 
the bath, I must confess it is, to me, very incom- 
prehensible why the ladies choose that frightful un-* 
becoming dress to bathe in ! I have often pondered 
very seriously upon the subject, but could never 
bit uplon the reason. 

Well, I declare, said Lady Louisa, I should like 
of all things to set something new a-going; I al-^ 
ways hated bathing, because one can get no pretty 
dress for it ! Now do, there's a good creature, try to 
help me to something. 

Who, me !— O, dear Ma*am, said be, simper-* 
ing, I can't pretend to assist a person of your 
Ladyship's taste ; besides, I have not the least head 
for fashions. — I really don't think I ever invented 
above three in my life ! but I never had the least 
turn for dress,— never any notion of fancy or ele- 
gance* 

O fie, Mr. Lovel ! how, can you talk so ?-- • 
don't we all know that you lead the ion in the' beau 
moride ? I declare, I think you dress better than any 
body. 

O dear. Ma'am, you confuse me to the last de-' 
gree ! / dress well ! — I protest I don't think I'm 
ever fit to be seen !-*I'm often shocked to death tx> 
think what a figure I go. If your Ladyship will be- 
lieve me, I was full half an hour thui Knorning think- 
ing what I should put on i 
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Odds mylitef cried the Captain, I wish Tdbeen 
near you ! — I warrant Td have quickened your 
motions a little : Half an hour thinking what you'd 
put on : and who the deuce do you think cares the 
snuff of a candle whether you've any thing on or 
not? 

O pray, Captain, cried Mrs. Sclwyn, don't be an- 
gry with the gentleman for thinking, whatever be 
the cause, for I assure you he makes no commoo 
practice of offending in that way. 

Really, Ma'am, you're prodigiously kind, said 
Mr. Love), angrily. 

Pray now, said the Captain, did you ever get a 
ducking in that th^re place yourself ? 

A ducking, Sir ! repeated Mr. Lovel; I protest 
I think that's rather an odd term ! — but if you mean 
a baihingf it is an honour I have had many times. 

And pray, if a body may be so bold, what do 
you do with that frizzle-frize top of your own? Why, 
I'll lay you what you will, there is fat and grease 
enough on your crown to buoy you up, if you were 
to go in head downwards. 

And 1 don't know, cried Mrs. Selwyn, but that 
might be the easiest way : for I'm sure it would be 
the lightest. 

For the matter of that there, said the Captain, you 
must make him a soldier, before you can tell whicb 
is lightest, head or heels. Howsomever, I*d lay 
ten pounds to a shilling, I could whisk him bo 
dexterously over into, the pool, that he should light 
plump upon his foretop and turn round like a teto- 
tum. 

Done I cried Lord Merton ; I take vour qdds. 

Will you? returned he ; why, then, fore George, 
rd do it as soon as say Jack Robinson. 

He, he 1 faintly laughed Mr. Lovel, as he moved 
abruptly from the window; 'pon hoQour, this > 
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pleasant enough ; but I don't see what right any 
body has to lay wagers about one without one s 
consent. 

There, Level, you are out, cried Mr. Coverl^, 
any man may lay what wager about you he will ; 
your consent is nothing to the purpose : he may 
lay that your nose is a sky-blue, if he pleases. 

Ay, said Mrs. Selwyn, or that your mind is more 
adorned than your person ; — or any absurdity what* 
soever. 

I protest, said Mr. Level, I think it's a very dis- 
agreeable privilege, and I must beg that nobody 
may take such a liberty with me, 

Like enough you may, cried the Captain ; but 
what's that to the purpose ? Suppose I've a mind to 
lay that you've never a tooth in your head — pray, 
how will you hinder me ? 

You'll allow me» at least, Sir, to take the liberty 
of asking how you'll prove it ? 

How ? — why, by knocking them all down your 
throat. 

Knocking them all down my throat. Sir! re- 
peated Mr. Level, with a look of horror; I pro- 
test I^iever heard any thing so shocking in my life! 
And I must beg leave to observe, that no wager, 
in my opinion, could justify such a barbarous ac* 
tion. 

Here Lord Orville interfered, and hurried us to 
Qur carriages. 

We returned in the same order we came. Mrs* 
Beaumont invited all the party to dinner, and has 
been so obliging as to beg Miss Mirvan may con- 
tinue at her house during her stay. The Captain 
will lodge at the Wells. 

The first half-hour after our return was devoted 
to hearing Mr* Level's apologies for dining in his 
riding-dress. 
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Mfs. Beaumont then, addressing hersdf to MisA 
Mirvan and me, inquired how we liked Bath ? 

I hope, said Mr. Lovel, the ladies do not call thii 
seeing Bath. 

No ! — what should ail 'era ? cried the Captain, 
do you suppose they put their eyes in their pock- 
ete? 

No, Sir; but I fancy you will find no person— 
that is — no person of any condition — call going 
about a few places in a morning seeine Bath. 

Mayhap, then, said the literal Captain, you 
think we should see it better by going about at mid- 
night? 

No, Sir, no, said Mr. Lovel, with a supercilious 
smile, I perceive you don't understand me ; — we 
should never call it seeing Bath without going at the 
right season. 

Why, what a plague, then, demanded he^ can 
you only see at one season of the year ? 

Mr« Lovel again smUed ; but seemed superior to 
making any answer. 

The BaUi amusements, said Lord Orville, have 
a sameness in them, which, after a short time^ ren- 
ders them rather insipid ; but the greatest objec- 
tion that can be made to the place, is the encou- 
ragement it gives to gamesters. 

Whjr, I hope, my Lord, you would not think of 
abolishing gaming^ cried Lord Merton, 'tis the 
very zest of life ! Devil take me if I could live with- 
out ft. 

I am sorry for it, said Lord Orville, gravely, and 
rooking at Lady Louisa. 

Your Lordship is no judge of this subject, con- 
tinued the other ; but if once we could get you to 
a gaming-table, you'd never be happy away from it. 
I hope^ my Lord, cried Lady Louisa, that nobody 
Iiere ever occasions your quitting it. 
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Your Ladyship, said Lord Mertoo, recollecting 
himself, has power to make me quit any thing. 

Except herselfy said Mr, Coverley. Egad, my 
Lord, 1 think Tve helpt you out there 1 

You men of wit, Jack, answered his Lordship, 
ere always ready ;— for my part, 1 don't pretend to 
any talents that way. 

Really, my Lord? asked the sarcastic Mrs. Sel- 
wyn ; well, that is wonderful, considering success 
would be so much in your power. 

Pray, Ma'am, said. Mr. Lovel to. Lady Louisa, 
has your Ladyship heard the news ? 

IsewB !— what news ? 

Why, the report circulating at the Wells con- 
cerning a certain person. 

O Lord, no : pray tell me what it is ? 

no, Ma'am, 1 beg your La'ship will excuse 
me ; 'tis a profound secret, and I would not have 
mentioned it, if I had not thought yoa knew it. 

Lord, now, how can you be so monstrous ? I 
declare, now, you're a provoking creature ! But 
come, I know, you'll tell me;— won't you, now ? 

Your La'ship knows, I am but too luippy to obey 
you ; but, 'pon honour, I can't speak a word, if you 
won't all promise me the most inviolable secrecy. 

1 wish you'd wait for that from me, said the Cap* 
tain, and Til give you my word you'd be dumb tor 
one while. Secrecy, quoth-a 1 — 'Fore George, I 
wonder you a'n't ashamed to mention such a word, 
when you talk of telling it to a woman. Though, 
for the matter of that, I'd as lief blab it to thQ 
whole sex at once, as to go for to tell it to such. ^ 
thing as you. 

Such a thing as me, Sir ! said Mr. Lovel, letting 
fall his knife and fork, and looking very important; 
} really liave not the honour to understa^i^ you^ 
expression. 

2a2 
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It's all cme for that, said the Captain ; you may 
have it explained whenever you like it. 

Ton honour, Sir, returned Mr. Lovel, I must 
take the liberty to tell you, that I should foe ex- 
tremely offended, but that I suppose it to be some 
sea pKrase ; and therefore Til let it pass without 
further notice. 

Lord Orville, then, to chuige the discourse, asked 
Miss Mirvan if she should spend the ensuing winter 
in London ? 

No, to be sure, said the Captain, what should she 
for ? she saw all that was to be seen before^ 

Is London, then, said Mr, Lovel, smiling at Lady 
Louisa, only to be regarded as 2l sight ? 

Why, pray, Mr. Wiseaere, how are you pleased 
for to regard it yourself? — Answer me to that. 

O Sir, my opinion, I fancy, you would hardly 
find intelligible. I don't understand sea-phrases 
enough to define it to your comprehension. Does 
not your La'ship think the task would be rather 
difficult f* 

O Lard, yes, cried Lady Louisa, I declare I'd 
as soon teach my parrot to talk Welsh. 

Ha! ha! ha! admirable! — 'Pon honour, your 
La'ship's quite in luck to-day ; but that, indeed, 

Jrour La'ship is every day. Though, to be sure, it 
s but candid to acknowledge, that the gentlemen of 
the ocean have a set of ideas, as well as a dialect, so 
opposite to ours, that it is by no means surprising 
ihey should regard London as a mere showy that may 
be seen by being looked at. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Ha ! ha ! echoed Lady Louisa : Well, I declare 
you are the drollest creature. 

He ! he I 'Pon honour, I can't help laughing at 
the conceit of seeing London in a few weeks I 

And what a plague should hinder you ? cried the 
Cap^n; do you want to spend a day in every street ? 
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Here again Lady Louisa and Mr. Lovel inter- 
changed smiles. 

Why, I warrant you, if I had the showing it, Vd 
haul you from St. James's to Wapping the very first 
morning. 

The smiles were now, with added contempt, re- 
peated ; which the Captain observing, looked very 
fiercely at Mr. Lovel, and said, Hark'ee, my spark, 
none of your grinning ! — I'tis a lingo I don't under- 
stand ; and if you give me any more of it, I shall gQ 
near to lend you a box o' the ear. 

I protest. Sir, said Mr. Lovely turning extremely 
pale, I think it's taking a very particular liberty 
with a person, to talk to one in such a style as this ! 

It's like you may, returned the Captain : but give 
a good gulp, and I'll warrant you'll swallow it. 
Then, calling for a glass of ale, with a very provok- 
ing andsignificantnod,hedrankto his easy digestion. 

Mr. Lovel made no answer, but looked extremely 
sullen ; and, soon afler, we left the gentlemen to 
themselves. 

I had then two letters delivered to me ; one from 
Lady Howard and Mrs. iVlirvan, which contained 
the kindest congratulations ; and the other from 
Madame Duval ! — but not a word from you,^— to 
my no small surprise and concern. 

Madame Duval seems greatly rejoiced at my late 
intelligence ; a violent cold, she says, prevents her 
coming to Bristol. The Branghtons, she tells me> 
are all well ; Miss Polly is soon to be married to 
Mr. Brown ; but Mr. Smith has changed his lodg- 
ings, which she adds has made the house extremely 
duU. " However, that's not the worst news ; pardij 
I wish it was ! but I've been used like nobody,*— 
for Monsieur Du Bois has had the baseness to go 
back to France without me." In conclusion, she 
assures me, as you prognosticated she would> th^t ( 

2a3 
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shall be sole heiress of all she is worth, when Lady 
OrvOle. 

At tea-time, we were joined by all the gentlemen 
hot Captain Minran, who went to the hotel where 
he was to sleep, and made his daughter accompany 
him, to separate her trumpery ^ as he called it^ fiom 
his clothes. 

As soon as they were gone, Mr. Lovel, who still 
appeared extremely sull^, said, I protest I never 
saw such a vulgar, abusive fellow in my life, as that 
Captain ; 'pon honour, I believe he came here for 
no purpose in the world but to pick a quarrel : how- 
ever, for my part, I vow I wo'n't humour him. 

I declare, cried Xady Louisa, he put me in a 
monstrous fright ; — I never heard any body talk so 
shocking in my life ! 

I think, said Mrs. Selwyn with great solemnity, 
he threatened to box your ears, Mr. Lovel ; — did 
not he? 

Really, Ma'am, said Mr. Lovel, colouring, if one 
was to mind every thing those low kind of people 
say, one should never be at rest for one imperti- 
nence or other ; so I think the best way is to be 
above taking any notice of them. 

What, said Mrs. Selwyn, with the same gravity, 
and so receive the blow in silence ? 

During this discourse, I heard the Captains 
chaise stop at the door, and ran down stairs to meet 
lyiaria. Sne was alone, and told me that her father, 
who, she was sure, had some scheme in agitation 
against Mr. Lovel, had sent her on before him. We 
continued in the parlour till his return, and were 
joined by Lord Orville, who begged me not to in- 
sist on a patience so unnatural, as submitting to be 
excluded our society. And let me, my dear Sir, 
with a grateful heart let me own, I never before pass- 
^ half an hour in such perfect felicity. 
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I believe we were all sorry when the Captain re- 
turned; yet his inward satisfi^ctien, from however 
different a cause, did not seem inferior to what ours 
had been. He chucked Maria under t^e chin, rub- 
bed his hands, and was scarce able to contain the 
fullness of his glee. We all attended him to the draw- 
ing-room ^ where, having composed hiscountenapce^ 
without any previous attention to Mrs. Beaumont, 
he mar/ched up to Mr. Lovel, and abruptly said. 
Pray, have you e'er a brother in these here parts ? 

Me, Sir ? No, thank Heaven, Fm free from all 
racumbrances of that sort. 

Well, cried the Captain, I met a person just now 
so like you, I could have sworn he had been your 
twin-brother. 

It would have been a most singular pleasure to 
me, said Mr. Lovel, if I also could have seen him; 
for, really, I have not the least notion what sort of 
a person I am, and I have a prodigious curiosity to 
know. 

Just then the Captain's servant, opening the door, 
said^ A little gentleman below desires to see one 
Mr. Lovel. 

Beg him to walk up stairs, said Mrs. Beaumont. 
But, pray, what is the reason William is out of the 
way? 

The man shut the door without any answer. 

I can't imagine who it is, said Mr. Lovel : I re- 
collect no little gentleman of my acquaintance now 
at Bristol, — except indeed the Marquis of CharU' 
ton ; — but I don't much fancy it can be him. Let 
me see, who ^Ise is there so very little ? 

A confused noise among the servants now drew 
all eyes towards the door : the impatient Captain 
hastened to open it; and then clapping his hands, 
called out, 'Fore George, 'tis the same person I took 
for your relation. 
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And then, to the utter astonishment of every body 
but himself, he hauled into the room a monkey, fuli- 
(Iressed, and extravagantly a la model 

The dismay of the company was almost general, 
poor Mr. Lovel seemed thunderstruck with indig- 
nation and surprise : Lady Louisa began a scream, 
which for some time was incessant ; Miss Mirvan 
and I jumped involuntarily upon the seats of our 
chairs; Mrs. Beaumont herself followed our example, 
Lord Orville placed himself before me as a guard ; 
^nd Mrs. Selwyn, Lord Merton, and Mr. Coverley 
burst into *a loud, immoderate, ungovernable fit of 
laughter, in which they were joined by the Captain, 
tjU, unable to support himself, he rolled on the floor. 

The ficst voice which made its way through this 

Jreneral noise was that of Lady Louisa, which her 
right and screaming rendered extremely shrill. 
Take it away ! cried she, take the monster away ;-» 
} shall faint, I shall faint if you don*t ! 

Mr. Lovel, irritated beyond endurance, angrily 
demanded of the Captain what he meant ? 

Me^n ? cried the Captain, as soon as he was able 
to speak ; why only to show you in your proper co- 
lours. Then rising and pomting to the monkey, 
^ffhy nowy ladies and gentlemen, Til be judged by 
you all ! — Did you ever see any thing more like ? 
—Odds my life, if it wasn't for this here tail, you 
i^ouldn't know one from t'other. 

Sir, cried Mr. Lovel, stamping, I shall take a 
time to make you feel my wrath. 

Come now, continued the regardless Captain, 
just for the fun's sake, doff your coat and waistcoat, 
and swop with Monsieur Grinagain here ; and 111 
^arrant you'll not know yourself which is which. 

Not know myself from a monkey ! — I assure 
you, Sir, I'm not to be used in this mauner^ and I 
wpn't hear it-— curse me if I will ! 
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Why, hey-day ! cried the Captain, what, is master 
in a passion? — Well, don't be angry : — come, he 
•ha'n t hurt you ; — here, shake a paw with him : — 
why, he'll do you no harm, man 1 — come, kiss and 
be friends ! 

Who, I ? cried Mr. Lovel, almost mad with vex- 
ation; as I'm*a living creature, I would not touch 
him for a thousand worlds ! 

Send him a challenge, cried Mr. Coverley, and 
ril be your second. 

Ay, do, said the Captain, and I'll be second to 
my friend Monsieur Clapperclaw here. Come to 
it at once !— tooth and nail ! 

God forbid ! cried Mr. Level, retreating, I would 
sooner trust my person with a mad bull 1 

I don't like the looks of him myself, said Lord' 
Merton, for he grins most horribly. 

Oh, I'm frightened out of my senses ! cried Lady 
Louisa, take him away, or I shall die ! 

Captain, said Lord Orville, the ladies are alarm- 
ed ; and I must beg you wcHild send the monkey 
away. 

Why, where can be the mighty harm t)f one mon- 
key more than another? answered the Captain r 
howsomever, if its agreeable to the ladies, suppose 
we turn them out together ? 

Wliat do you mean by that. Sir? cried Mr. Lovely 
lifting up his cane. 

What do you mean? cried the Captain, fiercely^ 
be so good as to down with your cane. 

Poor Mr. Level, too much intimidated to stand 
his ground, yet too much enraged to submit, turned 
hastily round, and, forgetful of consequences, vent- 
ed bis passion, by giving a furious blow to the mon- 
key. 

The creature darting forwards, sprang instantly 
upon him *. and clinging round his neck, fastened 
his teeth to one of his ears. 
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I was really sorry for the poor nian ; who, though 
an egregious' fop, had committed no offence that 
merited such chastisement. 

It was impossible now to distinguish whose screami 
were loudest, those of Mr. Lovelor of the terrified 
Lady Louisa, who, I believe, thought her own turn 
was approaching : but the unrelenting Captain roar- 
ed with joy. 

Not so Lord Qrville : ever humane, generous, and^ 
benevolent, he quitted his charge, who he saw was 
wholly out of danger, and seizing the monkey by the 
collar, made him loosen the ear ; andthen,with a sud- 
den swing, flung him out of the room> and shut ihe 
door. 

Poor Mr. Lovel, almost fainting with terror, sunk 
upon the floor, crying out. Oh, I shall die, I shall 
die,-— Oh, I*m bit to death ! 

Captain Mirvan, said Mrs. Beaumont, ^th no 
little indignation, I must own I don't perceive the 
wit of this action ; and I am sorry to haye ^uch cru- 
elty practised in my liouse. 

Why Lord, Ma'am, said the Captain, when his 
rapture abated sufficiently for speech, how could I 
tell they'd fal) out so ?— By Jingo, I brought him 
to be a messmate for t'other. 

Egad, said IVf r. Coverley, I would not have been 
aerved so for a thousand pounds. 

Why, then, there's the odds of it, said the Cap- 
tain ; for you see he is served so for nothing. But 
come, turning to Mr. Lovel, be of good heart, all 
may end well yet, and you and Monseer Longtail 
be as good friends as ever. 

I'm surprised, Mrs. Beaumont, cried Mr. Lovel, 
starting up, that you can su£Per a person under your 
roof to be treated so inhumanly. 

What argufies so many words ? said the unfeeU 
ing Captain ; it is but a slit of the ear ; it oiily looks 
iss if you l^ad been in the pillory. 
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Very true, ^dded Mrs. Selw}m ; and who knows 
but it may acquire you the credit of being an anti- 
ministerial writer ? 

I protest, cried Mr.Lovel, looking ruefully at k» 
dreas, my new riding-suit*s all over blood ! 

Ha, ha, ha ! cried the Captain, see what comes 
of studying for an hour what you shall put on t 

Mr. Lovel then walked to the class; and look' 
ing at the place, exclaimed. Oh Heaven, what a 
monstrous wound ! my ear will never be fit to be 
seen again ! 

Why then, said the Captain, you must hide it ;-^ 
'tis but wearing a wig* 

A wig ! repeated the affrighted Mr. Lovel ; I 
wear a wig ? — No, not if you would give me a thou- 
st^nd pounds an hour ! 

I declare, said Lady Louisa, I never heard suck 
a shocking proposal m my life ! 

Lord Orville then, seemg no prospect that the 
altercation would cease, proposed to the Captain to 
walk. He assented ; and having given Mr. Lovel 
a nod of exultation,, accompanied his Lordship down 
stairs. 

Ton honour, said Mr.. Lovel, the moment the 
door was shut, that fellow is the greatest brute in 
nature ! he ought not to be admitted into a civiUzed 
society. 

Lovel, said Mr. Coverley, affecting to whisper^ 
you must certainly pink him ; you must not put up 
with such an affront. 

Sir, said Mr. Lovel; with any common person I 
should not deliberate an instant ; but really with a 
fellow who has done nothing but 6ght all his lifei 
'pon honour, Sir, I can'^t think of it I 

Lovel, said Lord Merton, in the same voice, you 
ffittii call him to account. 

Er&rj n^aoi said he, pettishlyi is the best judge of 
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his own aftfrs ; and I don't ask the faonoor of any 
person's advice. 

£gad, Lovel, said Mr. Coverley, you're in for it! 
—you can't possibly be off! 

Sir, cried he, very impatiently, upon any proper 
occasion, I should be as ready to show toy coorage 
as any body ; — ^but as to fighting for such a trifle » 
this — I protest I should blush to think of it! 

A trifle ! cried Mrs. Selwyn ; good Heaven ! and 
have you made this astonishing riot about a trifled 
Ma'am, answered the poor wretch, in great cod^ 
fusion, I did not know at first but that my cheek 
might have been bit ; — but as 'tis no worse, why, it 
does not a great deal signify. Mrs. Beaumont, I 
have the honour to wish you a good evening ; Fm 
sure my carriage must be waiting. And then, very 
fdbruptly, he left the room. 

What a commotion has this mischief-loving Cap* 
tain raised 1 Were I to remain here long, even the 
society of my dear Maria could scarce compensate < 
for the disturbances which he excites. ' 

When he returned, and heard of the quiet exit of 
Mr. Level, his triumph was intolerable. I think, I 
think, cried he, I have peppered him well 1 1*11 war- 
rant he won't gi?e an hour to-morrow morning to 
settling what he shall put on; why^ his coat, turn- 
ing to me, would be a most excellent match for old 
madsixiae Furbelow's best Lyons silk ! 'Fore George, 
I'd desire no better sport than to have that ther^ 
old cat here to go her snacks ! 

All the company then. Lord Orville, Miss Mir- 
van, and myself excepted, played at cards; wad tot 
-—oh, how much better did we pass our time ! 

While we were engaged in a most delightfid con- 
versation, a servant brought me a letter, which he 
told me had by some accident been mblaid. Judge 
of my feelings when I saw, my dearest Sir, yourri^ 
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vered hand-writing ! My emotions soon l>etrayed to 
Lord Onrille whom the letter was fl*om ; the import- 
ance of the contents he well knew; and, assuring 
ine I should not he seen by the card-players, he be- 
sought me to open it without delay. 

Open it, indeed, I did— «but read it I could not ; 
«— the willing, yet awful consent you have granted — 
the tenderness of your expressions— the certainty 
that no obstacle remained to my eternal union with 
the loved owner of my heart, gave me sensations too 
various, and, though joyful, too little placid for ob* 
servation. Finding myself unable to proceed, and 
blinded by the tears of gratitude and delight, which 
started into my eyes, I gave over the attempt of read- 
ing till X retired to my own room ; and, having no 
voice to answer the inquiries of Lord Orville, Iput 
the letter into his hands, and left it to speak both 
for me and itself. 

Lord Orville was himself affected by your kind- 
ness ; he kissed the letter as he returned it ; and 
pressing my hand afii^ctionately to his heart, You 
are now, said he in a low voice, all my own : Oh» 
my Evelina, how will my soul find room for its hap- 
piness ? — it seems already bursting \ I could make 
no reply, indeed I hardly spoke another word the 
rest of the evening ; so htUe talkative is the fulness 
of contentment. 

O, my dearest Sir, the thankfulness of my heart 
I must pour forth at our meeting, when, at your 
feet, my happiness receives its confirmation from 
your blessing ; and when my noble-minded, my be- 
loved Lord Orville presents to you the higbly-ho- 
houred and thnce-happy Evelina. 

A few lines I will endeavour to write on Thurs- 
day, which shall be sent off express, to give you, 
should nothing intervene, yet mor^ certain assure 
ance of our meeting* 
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Now then, therefore, for the first and probabljf 
the last time I shall ever own the name, permit me 
to sign myself, 

Most dear Sir, 

your gratefully affectionate 

EVELINA BELMONT. 

Lady Louisa, at her own particular desire, will 
be present at the ceremony, as well as Miss Mir- 
van and Mrs. Selwyn : Mr. Macartney will, the sam^ 
morning, be united to my foster-sister ; and my fa- 
thet himself will give us both away. 
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MR. VILLARS TO EVELINA. 

Every wish of my soul is now fulfilled — for the fe- 
licity of my Evelina is equal to her worthiness] 

Yes, my child, thy happiness is engraved in gold* 
en characters upon the tablets of my heart; and 
their impression is indelible ; for, should the rude 
and deep- searching hand of Misfortune attempt to 
pluck them from their repository, the fleeting fabric 
of life would give way ; and in tearing from my vi- 
tals the nourishment by which they are supported^ 
she would but grasp at a shadow insensible to her 
touch. 

Give thee my consent ? — Oh thou joy, comfort, 
and pride of my life, how cold is that word to ex- 
press the fervency of my approbation ! yes, I d« in- 
deed give thee my consent ; and so thankfully, that, 
with Uie humblest gratitude to Providence^ I would 
seal it with the remnant of my days. 
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Hasten then, my love, to bless me with thy pre- 
sence^ and to receive the blessings with which my 
fond heart overflows ! — And oh, my Evelina, hear 
and assist in one dnly humble but ardent prayer, 
which yet animates my devotions : That the height 
of bliss to which thou art rising may not render thee 
giddy, but that the purity of thy mind may fbrm the 
brightest splendour of thy prosperity ! — and that the 
weak and aged frame of thy almost idolizing parent, 
nearly worn out by time, past afflictions, and infir- 
mities, may yet be able to sustain a meeting with 
all its better part holds dear ; and then, that all the 
wounds which the former severity of fortune inflict- 
ed, may be healed and purified by the ultimate con- 
solation of pouring forth my dying words in bless- 
ings on my child! — closing these joy-streaming eyes 
in her presence, and breathing my last faint sighs 
in her loved arms ! 

Grieve not, oh child of my care ! grieve not at 
the inevitable moment ! but may thy own end be 
equally propitious ! Oh, mayst thou, when full of 
days, and full of honour, sink down as gently to 
rest ! — be loved as kindly, watched as tenderly, as 
thy happy father! And mayst thou, when thy glass 
is run, be sweetly, but not bitterly, mourned by some 
remaining darling of thy affections — some yet sur- 
viving Evelina ! 

ARTHUR VILLAR5. 



LETTER LXXXIV. 

4 

EVELINA TO THE BEV. MR. VILLARS. 

All is over, my dearest Sir ; and the fate of your 
Evelina is decided 1 This morningi with feariul joy 
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and trembling gratitude, she united herself for ever 
with the object of her dearest, her eternal affection. 
I have time for no more ; the chaise now waits 
which is to conduct me to dear Berry-Hill, and to 
Ihe arms of the best of men. 

EVELINA. 
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